“All the News 
- That’s Fit to Print.” 


THE NEWS CONDENSED. 


Stock market dull but firm. 


Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 70%c; cash corn, No, 
2 mixed, 36%c; cash cotton, 5 13-16c. 


FOREIGN.—Reports are current_in London 
that a restricted offensive and gefensive 
alliance with Germany has_ bee formed, 
A common policy toward Russia, China, 
and in Egypt is proposed. A Berlin re- 
port says the Czar will convene a peace 
conference a month after the Spanish- 
American conference adjourns. J. W. 
Jago, chief officer of the Britannic, was 
arraigned in London for the mail rob- 
beries with Third Officer Kynaston, who 
has made a cenfession. H. S. Iselin of 
New York has bought shares in the Lon- 
don and District Bank for $100,000. Am- 
bassador Porter will arrive in London to- 
day to confer with Ambassador Hay be- 
fore he comes home. The Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam has given 300,000 florins for 


philanthropy.—P1ge 7. 
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The Kansas Loan and Trust Company of 
Topeka is in the hands of a receiver. 


The Collector of Customs at New Orleans 
has been authorized to permit a steamer 
from Havana to land 1,600 goats at the 
Port Eads Quarantine Station, in order 
to fumigate the vessel. 


Senator Platt denied last night that he had 
come out for Roosevelt for Governor, but 
admitted that there seemed to be a rising 
tide of sentiment for the Colonel. The 
party leaders in Kings say the county is 
solid for Roosevelt. His nomination is 
regarded by local Republicans as certain. 


Whe New York Naval Militiamen who have 
formed the crews of the Yankee and Na- 
hant reached the city yesterday from the 
League Island Navy Yard, where they had 
been mustered out, They marched through 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and other prin- 
cipal thoroughfares to their ship, the 
New Hampshire, at the foot of East 
Twenty-eighth Street. They received a 
welcome comparable to that accorded the 
Teturning Seventy-first Regiment. They 
Were reviewed by Mayor Van Wyck at 
the City Hall and by President McKinley 
at Madison Square. 
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The funerals of Corps. George L. Immen 
and H. J. Scheid of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment, who were killed in Cuba, took place 
with military honors at the regiment 
armory yesterday. 


Miss Clara Barton telegraphed to Stephen 
E. Barton yesterday that she had been 
unable to land her relief supplies in Ha- 
Vana and would return to Tampa at once. 
Why she was unable to fulfill her mission 
is not yet known. 


The War Department yesterday ordered 
that nineteen volunteer regiments and two 
troops of Ohio cavalry be mustered out of 
the service. The Seventy-first New York 
is included in the commands to be re- 
leased. It will first be sent from Montauk 
Point to Camp Black. 


Feur trainloads of sick soldiers arrived at 
Long Island City from Montauk last 
night. They were cared for by the Red 
Cross, who have established a hospital 

near the station. Some of them were sent 

to city hospitals, and nearly all are very 

ill. President McKinley and Secretary 

Alger saw them in the hospital. 


Where was some suffering and considerable 
apprehension among the men at Camp 
Wikoff on account of a scarcity of water. 
It was said that the fault was with the 
pumps, but many fear that the supply has 
given out. Four more transports arrived 
with troops, in comparatively good condi- 
tion. Gen. Young broke his arm and may 
have to leave camp. 
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QKhe St. sates police raided a crap game 
where the stake was $3,000, and arrested 
ten players. 


Several Jamaica schooners have reported 
being Chased along the Cuban coast by an 
armed schooner. The Carmita repelled 
the strange vessel’s attack. 


The committee of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, with Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenge 
for the America’s Cup, arrived here yes- 
terday on the Britannic, accompanied by 
William Fife, Jr., designer of the yacht 
Shamrock, which is to race for the trophy. 


Gov. Black returned to Washington, after 
visiting the camps of New York troops at 
Chickamauga Park, Lexington, Ky., and 
Huntsville. The Governor said he had 
found conditions not so bad as newspaper 
reports had led him to expect, and that 
upon clean ground, and with pure water, 
a healthy man should thrive upon the 
, food supplied the soldiers, which he had 
found to be excellent and well cooked. 
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Former Deputy State Treasurer Hiram F. 
Gerrish of New Hampshire took $5,000 be- 
longing to the State, which his bondsmen 
made good. 


(he Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cided that the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
is not entitled to the differentials claimed. 
The commission finds itself without power 
to allow or disallow, officially, the point 
in dispute, but says it would ‘“ consider 
it extremely fortunate’”’ if its conclusions 
should be made the basis of an early ad- 
justment not at variance with law. 
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Whe Joint High Commission, 
the United States, Great Britain, an 
British North American colonies, ad- 
ourned yesterday to meet again in Que- 

con Sept. 20. It is said that Canada’s 
lan for trade reciprocity with America 
s that she shall have exclusive prefer- 
ences upon the condition that we shall 
have merely an opportunity for equal 
competition with Great Britain in Cana- 

_dian markets : 

—~Pane 6 -~ - - — 4 

James A. Scrymser, President of the Pacific 
Cable Company of this city, will leave on 
Sept. 12 for Japan to arrange details not 
only fo: a cable from San Francisco via 
Hawaii to Australia and Japan, with con- 
nections for tre Ladrones, Manila, and 
China, but also to make arrangements for 
@ reserve cabie. 
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Whe third day of the Newport Golf tourna- 
ment went to the handicap match, 36 holes, 
medal. play, which was a tie. The Rus- 
sian Embassy will be entertained at the 
grounds this afternoon. 


Percy P. Lewis of Tarrytown reported to 
the police there yesterday that an at- 
tempt to rob him was made by highway- 
men on Thursday night as he was driving 
past Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 
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Geveral officers from foreign countries 
watched yesterday a satisfactory trial of 
the Holiand submarine torpedo boat. 


Twenty-one deaths from heat were reported 
in the Borough of Manhattan yesterday 
and three in Brooklyn. There were scores 
of prostrations. 

fWilford Woodruff, President of the Mor- 
mon Church, died early yesterday morn- 
ing of kidney disease in San Francisco, 
here he had gone in search of health. 

h St. Clair was charged yesterday in 
ae. Ewen Street Police Court, Brooklyn, 
with stealing Charles MacRae’s pagpiping 
kit and wearing his championship medals. 

The auxiliary cruisers Yale and Harvard 
(formerly the Paris and New York) were 
returned to the American Line yesterday. 
The work of reconverting them into trans- 
atiantic liners will begin at once. 

Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner General 
to the Paris Exposition, who will sail for 
France on the steamship La Touraine to- 
day, was entertained at a banquet on 
board that vessel last evening, and out- 
lined the plans which he hopes to be able 

“th sv ee 4 his part ived 

: sident McKinley an party arrive 
here yesterday from Canton. The recep- 
tion was simple, there being no demon- 
stration. Before starting to Camp Wikoff 
the President rested at the Manhattan 
Hotel, had a drive in Central Park, and 
reviewed the Naval Militia. si 

ri eeting of the Board of Health yes- 

Pterde the emnoke nuisance on the Long 

Island Railroad was considered, and Will- 
jam H. Baldwin, President of the road, ex- 
plained what was being done to abate it. 

7: Rew measures was adopted relative to the 
disposal of city garbage, and to the plants 
on Barren Island. 
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DREYFUSREVISION AND WAR 


High Officers Prefer the Worst to 
Having the French Army Re- 
main Under a Cloud. 


ALL PARTIES WANT A RETRIAL 


Conferences Held to Convince M. Cav- 
aignac, Minister of War, of the 
Need of Revision — Faure 
Stays at Havre. 


PARIS, Sept. 2—11 P. M.—The report, put 
in circulation by a news agency, that a re- 
vision of the Dreyfus case had been decided 
upon appears to be premature. 

It is now pointed out that a revision must 
be sanctioned by a Cabinet Council, under 
the Presidency of M. Faure. 

No such council has been held as yet, but 
M. Cavaignac, the Minister for War, has 
conferred at great length to-day with M. 
Sarrien, the Minister of Justice, and M. 
Brisson, President of the Council and Min- 
ister of the Interior. The presumption is 
that these conferences had to do with the 
proposal of revision, but the results have 
not been made public. 

M. Lasies, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, had an interview this morning 
with the Minister for War, M. Cavaignac, 
on the recent developments in the Dreyfus 
case. The Minister reiterated that he was 
convinced of the guilt of the prisoner, but 
he added that at the same time he was de- 
termined to punish all who had derelicted 
their duty. 

The Deputy afterward declared that so 
long as M. Cavaignac was Ministetr for War 
there would be no revision of the Dreyfus 
case, adding that, as in the event of a re- 
vision, the trial could not again be held be- 
hind closed doors, the inquiry would ‘have 
to be restricted, and it would be impossible 
te produce publicly some of the documents. 
Hence the acquittal of Dreyfus must cer- 
tainly result from a reopening of the case. 

The movement in favor of a revision is 
growing stronger in the papers which till 
now have been hostile to the prisoner of 
Devil’s Island. The Matin to-day says: 

“The absence of M. Bourgeois, the Minis- 
ter of Education, prevented the Ministers 
from coming to a decision yesterday, and 
another meeting of the council will be held 
to-day.”’ 

Gen. Pellieux has tendered his resignation, 
but it was withdrawn on the insistence of 
Gen. Zurlinden. 

It was announced this afternoon by the 
Patrie that several officers of the general 
staff had decided to resign shortly and di- 
vulge all they know of the entire Dreyfus 
hffair. One officer declares that war will 
inevitably follow as a result of the revela- 
tions which will be made regarding the 
machinations of another Government. 

Midnight.—The most pessimistic feelings 
exist. It is the common belief that Great 
Britain and Russia are on the eve of war, 
and that the consequencés of the Dreyfus 
scandal will involve France in war with 
Germany. 

The Government is doing its best to stem 
the rising tide of agitation by a studied 
quiescence which scandalizes The Journal 
des Débats and other papers, but it may 
succeed in getting over the crisis. M. 
Faure ignores the reproaches of the press 
and remains at Havre. M. Bourgeois, Min- 
ister of Education, is in Switzerland. His 
address is not known here. M. Peytral, 
Minister of Finance, is at Marseilles, and 
M. Lockroy, Minister of Marine, is at Cher- 
bourg. 

In the meantime M. Cavaignac, Minister 
of War, and M. Sarrien, Minister of Jus- 
tice, are busy enough. M. Sarrien had two 
prolonged conferences with M. Brisson this 
afternoon, and after M. Cavaignac’s long 
interview with M. Sarrien, both Ministers 
looked ruffled. These and other impromptu 
Ministerial conferences were devoted to an 
endeavor to convince the Minister for War 
of the necessity on political grounds of a 
revision of the Dreyfus case, which the 
whole country, including the army, now de- 
mands. 

High officers confess that the discussions 
that will follow revision will probably entail 
war; but they say that would be preferable 
to having the army remain under a cloud, 
with the possibilities of agitation leading to 
evil strife. 


CHAMBER TO MEET IN OCTOBER. 


French Ministers, Except Cavaignac, 
Favor Revision—Gen. Pel- 
lioux Furious. 


PARIS, Sept. 2—(Midnight.)—It is now said 
that the Chamber of Deputies will not as- 
semble until October, by which time it is 
hoped the storm will have blown over. Al- 
most all the Ministers, it is believed, are 
now in favor of revision. M. Cavaignac is 
alone obdurate, insisting he must first finish 
his departmental inquiries, and that even 
then he will only act under pressure of a 
threat of publication abroad of such dis- 
closures as would leave him no alternative 
to revision, 

Several officers of the highest distinction, 
it is alleged, threaten to resign their com- 
missions and to publish the facts, in order 
to force the Government to act. Among the 
crowd of speculations and alleged revela- 
tions, however, little that is actually new 
has been disclosed, 

Gen. Pellioux is furious at having been 
deceived. He says that during the Zola 
trial he received a letter from a juryman 
begging him for proof of the guilt of Drey- 
fus. He learned elsewhere that the jury 
wanted the report of Capt. Lebrun-Renaud, 
who is credited with having received a 
confession from Dreyfus. 

All of Gen, Pellieux’s demands upon the 


Government failed to get anything, but 
Lieut. Col, Henry’s forged letter, which he, 
(Pellieux,) took on trust. 

In his anger at this base -deception, Gen. 
Pellieux has now written to the Governor of 
Paris, asking with brutal frankness to be 
placed upon the retired list, as hé does not 
wish to be mixed up with *‘ men lacking all 
sense of honor.’’ The Governor has begged 
him to reconsider his decision. 

M. de Pressense, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies and foreign editor of the 
Temps, is organizing meetings throughout 
the country in favor of revision. 

M. Zola remains in hiding, but he has 
written a letter of congratulations to 
Madame Dreyfus. 

Col. Picquart implores Maitre Labori, who 
was counsel for Zola in his recent trial, to 
cease efforts to obtain his (Picquart’s) free- 
dom, as he says he can wait until Sept. 21, 
when he will be liberated and can face his 
accusers. 

Madame Dreyfus, so far, has taken no ac- 
tion, 


PANIZZARDI’S MOUTH CLOSED. 


Italian Military Attache Not Allowed 
to Publish Revelations. 

ROME, Sept. 2.—It is asserted on high 
authority that the Italian Military At- 
taché in Paris, Col. Panizzardi, the writer 
of two of the three documents—the ones 


March and A 1894, upon which 
age aaid ee ad, when reas- 


serting his conviction of the guilt of Drey- 
fus in the Chamber of Deputies a_ few 
weeks ago—will not be allowed to publish 
and Dreyfus revelations. 


GERMAN’S VIEW OF DREYFUS. 


He Admits to de Blowitz that Ger- 
many Might Clear the Affair 


by Speaking Out. 

LONDON, Sept. 3.—M. de Blowitz, the 
Paris correspondent of The Times, tele- 
graphs that he has obtained the views of 
a “distinguished German” on the Dreyfus 
situation. This individual admitted that 
“‘Germany, by speaking out, could perhaps 
clear up the Dreyfus affair,” but he added 
that ‘‘the interests of the nation are su- 
perior to those of any man, and if Ger- 
many were listened to, Gen. de Boisdeffre 
could not remain an hour at the head of the 
staff, whereas Germans ought to wish to 
have him stay there as long as possible.” 

M. de Blowitz says: 

“Gen. de Boisdeffre’s shortcomings are 
just as fully understood here in France. 
There was even an idea of sendng him as 
French Ambassador to St. Petersburg, a 
post he desired, but the incident of the Zola 
trial made his retention as Chief of Staff 
imperative. Now, however, the Germans no 
longer have a motive to keep silence.” 

Proceeding to relate, from inside knowl- 
edge, the history of the forgeries of Col. 
Schwartzkoppen’s (late German Military 
Attaché in Paris) handwriting, The Times’s 
correspondent says the work was so clev- 
erly done as to deceive Col. Schwartzkop- 
pen himself, who, even when he became 
aware of it, was unable to denounce it, 
owing to the introduction of certain names. 

M. de Blowitz arrives at this conclusion: 

“It is absolutely impossible that Lieut. 
Col. Henry should have attained the neces- 
sary professional dexterity. The actual 
forger, therefore, must be -sought else- 
where, though it is likely enough that 
Henry concocted the phrases. Discovery 
would not be difficult and would elicit the 
whole truth.” 


MISS WINNIE DAVIS MAY DIE. 


Her Condition Changed for the Worse 
and Now Considered Critical. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., Sept. 2.— 
It was announced to-day that Miss Winnie 
Davis, the daughter of Jefferson Davis, who 
is ill with gastritis here, had experienced a 
change for the worse. Her condition is now 
considered critical. 


ASTOR TRAMP IN ST. LOUIS. 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 2—When Manager 
William Garen of Havlin’s Theatre went up 
to his room in the theatre building last 
night, he was surprised to see a ragged 
tramp occupying the bed. Garen got a po- 
liceman, but it required several good raps 
with the officer’s night stick on the bot- 
tom of the tramp’s feet before he awoke 
and grumbled pecause he had been awak- 
ened. As he was hustled down stairs, he 
said he had slept in “ Astor’s bed” once 
and had not received such rough treatment. 


PERMIT TO LAND 1,600 GOATS. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—The Gollector of 
Customs at New Orleans telegraphed the 
Treasury Department to-day that a pri- 
vate company had asked permission to land 
at the Mississippi River Quarantine Sta- 
tion, near Port Eads, 1,600 goats that had 
been shipped from Galveston to Havana 
and returned to New Orleans by the steam- 
er Tyr. 

The unusual ground for the request, au- 
thority to grant which the department has 
wired, was that the rumigation:of the ves- 
sel would kill the goats. 


THOMAS F. BAYARD’S ILLNESS. 


He Suffered a Relapse Late Thursday 
Night—Condition Later Improved. 


DEDHAM, Mass., Sept. 2.—The Hon. 
Thomas F. Bayard had a relapse late last 
night, and a consultation of physicians was 
held, after which Mr. Bayard’s physicians 
remained with him until morning. 

A second consultation was held this fore- 
noon, and it was reported that Mr. Bayard 
was much better, but he was still very ill. 


BANK FAILURE IN TOPEKA. 


Receiver for the Kansas Loan and 
Trust Company. 


TOPEKA, Kan., Sept. 2.—The Kansas 
Loan and Trust Company, lately known as 
the Trust Company of America, has failed. 
The liabilities are estimated at $400,000, as- 
sets at $1,200,000. 

This is one of the oldest and largest loan 
companies in Kansas. Upon the application 
of John R. Mulvane, John Marion, and W. 
H. Rossington, T. B. Sweet and G H. 
Whitcomb of this city were named receiy- 
ers to-day. / 

Inability to meet obligations is the reason 
assigned for the receivership. 


THE WEATHER. 


The local forecast may be found at the top of 
this page to the right of the title. 


The heat has increased slightly in central 
valleys, except in Eastern Tennessee, where 
rain has kept the temperature down. The 
following maximum temperatures were re- 
ported: Huron, 100 degrees; Concordia, 98; 
St. Paul and Omaha, 96; Washington City, 
Little Rock, Cincinnati, Parkersburg, Mar- 
quette, Green Bay, Toledo, and St. Louis, 94. 
The storm has remained nearly stationary 
in South Dakota, and has caused showers 


in the lake regions, Showers have also oc- 
eurrred in the South Atlantic, East Gulf 
States, and in New England. The tempera- 
ture has fallen in the middle plateau and 
northern Rocky Mountain region. Con- 
tinued high temperature may be expected in 
the Middle Atlantic States and the Ohio and 
Midddle Mississippi Valleys. Showers and a 
break in the excessive heat may be expected 
in the Middle Missouri and Upper Mississip- 
pi Valleys and the lake regions, and the pros- 
pects are favorable for thunder showers and 
a slight break in the heat in the Middle At- 
lantic States and the Ohio, Middle Missis- 
sippi, and Lower Missouri Valleys Sunday 
afternoon or Monday. 

The record of temperature for the twen- 
ty-four hours ended at midnight taken from 
Tue NEw YORK TIMBs’s thermometer and 
from the thermometer of the Weather Bu- 
reau, is as follows: 

—Weather Bureau.— TIMEs. 
Se 1 1898. 


>Pp 


cankboac 
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Tue TiIMEs’s thermometer is 6 feet above 
the street level; that of the Weather Bu- 
reau is 285 feet above the street level. 

Average temperatures yesterday were as 
follows: 

Printing House Square.. 

Weather Bureau.... . 

Corresponding date 1897 
Corresponding date for 


years. ° 
The maximum temperature yesterday was 
90 degrees, at 3 P. M.; the minimum was 76 
degrees, at6 A.M. The humidity at8 A. M. 


was .87, and at 8 P. M.:.75. 


Shafter’s Victorious Army, Camp Wikoff, Mon- 
tauk, round trip 50. See excursion columna.— 
Ada 
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RISING TIDE FOR ROOSEVELT 


Senator Platt Admits It, but Denies 
that He Has Decided to Sup- 
port the Colonel. 


STILL WAITING AND WATCHING 


Canvass of State Leaders by Chairman 
Odell Shows Roosevelt Sentiment 
Supreme—Kings County Said 
to be Solid for Him. 


ee 


Senator Platt admitted yesterday his be- 
lief that there is a rising tide in favor of 
Roosevelt for Governor among the Repub- 
licans of the State, but he denied that he 
had yet committed himself to any candi- 
date. 

This denial was provoked by the publica- 
tion in The Brooklyn Eagle yesterday 
afternoon of the following statement cred- 
ited to the Senator: 

“I have decided to favor the nomination of 
Col. Roosevelt for Governor,’ said Senator 
Thomas C. Platt this morning to a high State 
official. ‘‘I know he will be nominated at the 
convention to be held in Saratoga Sept. 27, I be- 
lieve by acclamation. I am also convinced that he 
will be elected. 

“This decision has been reached by me after a 
careful study of the situation throughout the 
State, conversations with delegates and leaders, 
and with many persons capable of giving expres- 
sion to public sentiment in their various locali- 
ties. From all parts of the State comes a demand 
for Roosevelt, and none for Black. Up to this 
time I have kept faith with the Governor in my 
statement that I did not favor any one and 
would not until I had studied the situation with 
great care. That has been done and I am con- 
vinced that the interests of the public and of the 
Republican Party will be best served By the 
nomination of Roosevelt. 


This Interview Denied. 


When Mr. Platt’s attention was called to 
this publication at the Oriental Hotel, Man- 
hattan Beach, last evening, he said: 

“Yes, I have seen The Eagle interview, It 
is not correct. I have made no such state- 
ment as it attributes to me. I have not 
reached any decision about the Governor- 
ship matter, and I do not yet know whom 
I shall support in the convention. I am 
doing now just what I have been doing all 
along, hearing from the party leaders and 
waiting to see whom the people want.” 

It was suggested to the Senator that he 
must have received already many reports 
indicating Col. Roosevelt’s popularity. 

“There does seem to be a rising tide for 
Col. Roosevelt,” he said. 

In the face of Mr. Platt’s denial that he 
has decided to favor Col. Roosevelt’s nomi- 
nation, there no longer is any Goubt among 
the local Republican leaders that the 
Colonel of the Rough Riders will be the 
nominee of ihe State Convention when it 
meets in Saratoga. While events have 
pointed to this outcome as a probability for 
some weeks, the development of a practical- 


ly solid Roosevelt sentiment among the dis- 


trict leaders in Kings County has, in the 
opinion of many Republicans, made it a 
certainty. 

Chairman B. B Odell of the State Com- 
mittee has been sounding the Assembly dis- 
trict leaders in Kings for the past two days 
and they have assured him, almost to a 
man, that the county is for Roosevelt. He 
saw half a dozen of these leaders Thursday, 
half a dozen more called on him yesterday, 
and he will confer to-day with the rest of 
the twenty-one. So far as his investigation 
has gone, the Chairman has been able to 
find no Black strength of any consequence 
but a unanimity of belief in Roosevelt as 
the most available candidate that surprised 
him. The strength of this sentiment was 
illustrated by one of the district leaders 
who talked with the Chairman yesterday, 
when he declared that he would give $10 
apiece for every Black man that could be 
found within a radius of half a mile from 
where he lived, if anybody would agree to 
give him 10 cents for every Roosevelt man 
he found, 


R. Ross Appleton’s Views. 


If Chairman Odell still had any doubt of 
how Kings County stood on the question of 
candidates it was dispelled by the report 
made to him by ex-Tax Collector R. Ross 
Appleton, one of the most active Repub- 
licans in Brooklyn, and a thorough organi- 
zation man. When Mr. Appleton was seen 
after having talked with Senator Platt and 
Chairman Odell, he said: 

“I believe the Republicans of Kings Coun- 
ty are practically unanimous for Roosevelt. 
I say this not because the wish Is father to 
the thought, nor from hearsay testimony, 
but as the result of a careful canvas which 
I have made on my own account in the last 
three weeks. I live in the First Ward of 
Brooklyn, and when the Roosevelt senti- 
ment first began to develop, I fancied that 
it might be largely confined to that section 
of the city where it might naturally be ex- 
pected to be strong. Then I set out to see 
for myself. I did’nt confine my investiga- 
tions to the district and ward leaders. I 
avoided consulting the men whose business 
it is to create sentiment, and sought the 
source of sentiment itself among the people. 

“In the course of the past three weeks 
I have talked with several hundred Kings 
County Republicans on this line, and I can 
say of my own knowledge that the people 
of the county are overwhelmingly for Col. 
Roosevelt for Governor. I found that not 
only was my ward, the First, substantially 
solid for him, but that it was the same 
way all over the city. I came across Roose- 
velt men everywhere, but I found very few 
who would commit themselves to advocating 
the renomination of Gov. Black under the 
present circumstances. 

“To give an idea of how generally the 
feeling for Col. Roosevelt is distributed, I 
may mention one or two of my experiences 
in sounding the sentiment of the county. 

“Here is the case of a friend of mine 
who is a manufacturer, and as such con- 
trols some twenty votes. He is an inde- 
pendent Democrat, who last year worked 
and voted for Seth Low for Mayor, the 
twenty votes of his employes going the 
same way. A few days ago these same 
men got together and informed their em- 
ployer. without any previous suggestion 
from him, that they hoped they would have 
the chance to vote for Col. Roosevelt for 
Governor thi« year. 

“‘ Here’s another instance: I dropped into 
the Republican Club one evening not long 
ago and found a friend there whose views 
on the Governorship I did not know. I 
found he was for Roosevelt. The idea oc- 
eurred to us to test the question, so we 
sounded each man as he came in. Before 
10 o’clock, exactly thirteen men, all Repub- 
licans of good standing and nearly every 
one straight organization men, had dropped 
in one at a time and every one of them ex- 
pressed himself for Roosevelt. That, I 
think, is a fair index of the way the people 
fee] about the matter.”’ 

Mr. Appleton declared that there was no 
personal opposition to Gov. Black. “It is 
only a question of getting the best candi- 


date,” he said. “ We are not out to punish 
anybody or to wreak any revenge. Our 
people in Kings have held back as long as 
they have on account of Lieut. Gov. Wood- 
ruff. There was a natural hesitation at do- 
ing any thing that might imperil his chances 
for renomination, so that the Roosevelt 
sentiment has been to some extent re- 
pressed. But our people feel that the ques- 
tion rises above a,personal one, and that, at 
any cost, the strongest possible candidate 
must be put at the head of the ticket. 

“In this State party candidates are sel- 
dom selected by a strict party vote. It is 
necessary in order to succeed to secure a 
candidate who will attract to the party the 
large independent vote which remains be- 
tween the lines, as it were, This year it is 
absolutely necessary for the Republican 
Party to have that vote, and in my opinion 
Roosevelt is the man most likely to do it.” 

When Chairman Odell completes his series 
of conferences with the Kings County lead- 
ers, he will have talked personally with 
practically every Assembly district ‘leader 
in the State. For a month he has been at 
this work. When he began there had been 
only a hint of Roosevelt for Governor. 
Since then the Chairman has sounded every 
local leader with whom he has talked on 
the Gubernatorial issue. The result has con- 
vinced him that the candidate to win with 
is Col. Roosevelt. 

This conclusion, with the data upon which 
it is based, has been:reported to Senator 
Platt. It has caused the Senator to say 
publicly that the tide of feeling for Roose- 
velt is rising. That he has privately made 
up his mind’ that the “hero of Santiago” 
would be the best vote-winner is not doubt- 
ed by those who are most intimately as- 
sociated with him in the management of 
the State organization. 


Report From Monroe County. 


A report reached the State Headquarters 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel yesterday that 
there is a strong movement in favor of 
Roosevelt developing in Monroe County, the 
home of George W. Aldridge and James M. 
E. O’Grady. A Republican who had just 
returned from a visit of several weeks to 
Rochester said that the county was by no 
means solid for Black, and that the delega- 
tion undoubtedly will be divided, if the 
Governor remains in the race. 

If Superintendent of Public Works Al- 
dridge cannot hold his own county in line 
for the Governor and if Lieut. Gov. Wood- 
ruff’s home delegation comes out with prac- 
tical solidity for Roosevelt, as Mr. Apple- 
ton and other Brooklyn leaders say it will, 
competent political observers see small 
chance for the “ old ticket.” 

A Republican leader whose hand is near 
to the throttle of the State machine pre- 
dicted at the Fifth Avenue Hotel last night 
that the Governorship question would be 
adjusted outside of tne State Convention, 
“Tt will settle itself before the conven- 
tion meets,”’ he said 

* You can count on it that the Republican 
Party is going to be in close touch with 
publ.c sentiment this year,” was the only 
reply Chairman Odell would make to a re- 
quest for a summary of the results of his 
canvass of the State leaders on the ques- 
tion of Roosevelt o: Black.”’ 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS’ VIEWS. 


They are Divided Between Gov. Black 
and Col. Roosevelt—Abraham 
Gruber’s Choice. 


The Republican district leaders in New 
York County are divided between Gov. 
Black and Theodore Roosevelt. Although 
there is a good deal of sentiment among 
them for the nomination of the latter, Gov. 
Black still has strong supporters in the or- 
ganization. A number of these leaders 
were seen last night, and asked to express 
their’choice of candidates. 

State Committeeman George N. Wan- 
maker, Republican leader of the Fifteenth 
Assembly District, said last night just after 
the meeting of the Republic Club of that 
district which indorsed James W. Perry for 
Congress: 

‘““T am convinced from the expressions 
made at the club this evening—and every- 
body was present to express himself—that 
the general sentiment is for Black as the 
nominee. I told those present that I 
wanted the honest opinion of every man, 
and, though a few spoke in favor of Col. 
Roosevelt, the majority were in favor of 
Black. Personally, I am for Black, but if 
I find that the popular sentiment is for Col. 
Roosevelt, I shall certainly throw aside my 
individual opinions, work with the rest, and 
vote for him. There is no doubt but that he 
is an excellent man. 

“I know both men personally. Black, we 
know, has been an excellent Governor. He 
is a thorough statesman, he is bright, he is 
strictly honest, and, I may say, he is ever 
loyal to his friends.”’ 

John Reisenmeter, leader of the Seven- 


teenth Republican Assembly District, said: 
“ At the present time I cannot express my 
preference between Gov. Black and Col. 
Roosevelt. I shail be guided by the choice 
of the county organizations.’’ 

John P. Windolph, leader of the Eleventh 
Republican Assembly Distrist, was seen last 
evening at the Republican Club, in Thirty- 
fourth Street. He said: ‘‘I have just re- 
turned from the country, and have not read 
the papers for weeks. Consequently I am 
not well informed in regard to political at- 
fairs. I may say, however, that I admire 
Col. Roosevelt, and consider him an able 
man. One who so nobly gives his services 
to the country and exposes his breast to the 
fire of the enemy shows himself to be devoid 
of any selfish characteristics.” 

Smith Pine, the Republican leader of the 
Twenty-fourth Assembly District, said: 
“The Twenty-fourth District is strongly in 
favor of Col. Roosevelt. There is no doubt 
that he is the strongest man that can _ be 
nominated. In regard to the report that 
Senator Platt has definitely settled on 
Rooseyelt as his choice of a candidate, I 
cannot say.. We simply hope that he has. 
From what we hear of the Colonel's 
strength up through the State, especially 
among the farmers, as well as here, it is 
difficult to see how his nomination can be 
prevented. The demand for him is not due 
to his record at Santiago more than to 
his previous career. It is the man himself 
who appeals to us. If he is elected Gov- 
ernor you may rely upon it that he will be 
\Governor, and I admire that sort of a man. 
T don’t think that his nomination can be 
stopped. Our district placed itself in line 
by passing resolutions in favor of the 
Colonel on Thursday night of last week. 

Ex-Police Commissioner Thomas L. Ham- 
ilton of the Ninth District has expressed 
himself for some time past as being in favor 
of Col. Roosevelt as the Republcan candi- 
date for Governor. “I am going to support 
him,” he said the other night, “even if I 
lose my indentfication as a member of the 

blican Party.” 
RoPrederiok $. Gibbs, Republican leader of 
the Ninth District, does not hesitate to de- 
clare that he is in favor of Col. Roosevelt's 
nomination. ‘He is the strongest man,” 
says Mr. Gibbs, “ that the party can put ms 
He is capable and honest. He will surely 
the State.” 
Abraham Gruber, the Republican leader 
of the Twenty-first District, however, does 
not look with favor on the Roosevelt boom. 
He is quoted by his friends as saying that 
if Col. Roosevelt were elected Governor it 
would endanger the party organization, and 
that the Colonel, after his election, would 
very likely proceed to attack the organiza- 


tion. 

Amasa Thornton, the deposed leader of 
the Republicans of the Twenty-fifth District, 
did not care to express himself freely on 
his choice for the nomination for Governor. 
-“ Anybody can win on the Republican ticket 
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this year,’ he said. Politicians in Mr. 

Thornton’s district, who know him well, say 

a = a very friendly feeling for Gov. 
ack, 


WHAT DEMOCRATS SAY. 


Ex-Gov. Campbell of Ohio Says If 
Many More Soldiers Die Repub- 
lican Defeat Is Certain. 


The Democratic leaders have made up 
their minds that there is little doubt that 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt will be the candi- 
date of the Republican Party for Governor. 
It is on the assumption that the Colonel is 
to be the nominee that they are now laying 
their plans, and they are doing a good deal 
of hard thinking over the best course to 
pursue to accomplish his defeat. 

For the last two or three weeks they have 
seen little prospects of any other man being 
the choice of the Republican Convention, al- 
though there have been a few skeptical 
ones who have not believed that Senator 
Platt would consent tO such a nomination. 
There have been a great many stories told 
at Democratic headquarters during the last 
few days of campaigns in which the candi- 
date of one party or another was not decided 
upon until a few hours or even a few min- 
utes before the convention, when the nomi- 
nation had gone to some “ dark horse,’ and 
the hope has been expressed. that such 
might turn out to be the case this year in 
spite of the apparently great and steadily 
increasing sentiment for Col. Roosevelt. 
Senator McCarren denied last night a re- 
port that the Campaign Committee’s plans 
had been “entirely changed because of 
the belief that Roosevelt was to be the 
nominee,”’ but it is a well-known fact that 
there has been for some time a great deal 
of discussion in the Democratic ranks as to 
the manner in which the campaign shall be 
conducted in case the RePublican organiza- 
tion accepts the Colonel. The committee’s 
plans had already been framed to some 
extent to meet the Roosevelt contingency. 

One of Senator McCarren’s callers last 
night was Walter H. Bunn, ‘who said there 
Was never a brighter prospect of Demo- 
cratic success. “It is evident,” he said 
“from indications already manifest, that 
this year we have a party united and har- 
monious. That fact in itself wil lgo a long 
way toward Democratic victory. Add to 
that the canal scandal, the primacy of Lou 
Payn in the present State Administration, 
the exposures in the city government in 
Brooklyn, and the army mismanagement, 
both by the State and the National Admin- 
istrations, and I am sure I don’t see how 
the Republican Party can escape defeat. I 
don’t see how even Col. Roosevelt can win 
in the face of the storm of indignation 
which is rising among the people against 
the Administration at Washington because 
of the abuses in the ‘army. Roosevelt 
would be perhaps the strongest candidate 
the Republicans could select. 

“Senator Platt, I believe, knows that the 
State is lost unless Roosevelt can save it. 
His war record, of course, would win a 
good many votes. But, on the other hand, 
it must be considered that Republican lead- 
ers like Abraham Gruber are saying that 
Roosevelt, if nominated, will disrupt the Re- 
publican organization, and that the organ- 
ization cannot afford to plage him at the 
head of the ticket. It looks as if a good 
many Republicans might turn avound and 
vote against Roosevelt if he is the choice of 
the convention.’’ 

Ex-Gov. Campbell of Ohio was at the 
Hoffman House last night, and took occa- 
sion to express his opinions to @ reporter in 
regard to the army abuses. 

“‘Tf many more soldiers die on shipboard.” 
he said, ‘‘or die after they get here, it 
doesn’t seem as if there would be much 
doubt of Democratic victory. I don’t be- 
lieve any stories reflecting upon Secretary 


Alger’s moral character. I believe he is an 
honest and reputable man, but I believe 
there has been favoritism shown, and [ 
believe that there have been bad appoint- 
ments meade. The Quartermaster’s office in 
New York is rotten, and if an investigating 
committee should want witnesses I could 
show them some.”’ 


WISCONSIN POPULISTS FIRM. 


They Announce that They Will Stand 
Alone on Both State and 
County Tickets. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 2.—The failure 
of the Democratic State Convention to fuse 
with the Populists on a State ticket will 
result in th. Populst State ticket as nom- 
inated being’ placed on the official ballot 
with the other State tickets. All hope for 
united action between these two parties 
is shattered. 

In an interview to-day Robert Schilling, 
Chairman of the Populist State Central 
Committee, announced that no agreement 
by which the Populist ticket would be with- 
drawn couid or would be made and that 
the Populists will fight the Democrats just 
as they wi.l fight the Republicans. He 
also stated that the action of the Demo- 
cratic Convention would preclude all possi- 
bility of a fusion on the county ticket, as 
was the case in the Spring election, when 


the Democrats with fusion carried the city 
by a large majority. 

The language of the Democratic platform 
with refererce to the Chicago platform is 
looked upon as being mild and made to 
suit a number of gold Democrats who were 
in the convention. By this action and the 
fact that a number of the delegates turned 
toward the gold standard the party ex- 
pects to gatuer in a large number of the 
deserters of two years ago, whom they 
would have failed to capture had the con- 
vention fused with the People’s Party. It 
is looked upon as a long step toward the 
bringing about of harmony in the Demo- 
cratic Party, at least as far as the State is 
concerned. 


MR. FOSTER NOT DISCHARGED. 


Denies Rumors About His Alleged Re- 
fusal to Support Gov. Black. 


ALBANY, Sept. 2.—Concerning the state- 
ments published to the effect that Superin- 
tendent of Public Works Aldridge had dis- 
charged H. P. Foster, an Albany County 
delegate to the State Convention, because 
he (Foster) would not agree to support Gov. 
Black, Mr. Foster to-day made the following 
statement: 

“The statement publisned in papers that 
I was discharged by Superintendent Ald- 
ridge because I would not agree to vote in 
the State Convention for the renomination 
of Gov. Black, is false, as is also the state- 
ment that [I had given that as a reason for 
my discharge. As a matter of fact, I have 
not been discharged in any sense. I re- 
mained with the department until the work 
in connection with the completion of the 
new capitol was finished.” 


Otsego Republican Convention, 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The Re- 
publican County Convention of Otsego 
County to-day indorsed the candidacy of 
Deputy Secretary of State Andrew David- 
son of Cooperstown for the nomination for 
Secreteary of State. 


J. W. Perry Indorsed for Congress. 


The Republican Club of the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District met last night and indorsed 
James W. Perry to sueceed Richard C. 
Shannon as member of Congress from the 
Thirteenth District. 


—_—— 
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| JACK TARS’ WELCOME HOME. 


The City’s Splendid Tribute to the 
Courage and Devotion of Its 
Naval Militiamen. 


WERE CHEERED AT EVERY STEP 


Their Arrival at Jersey City and Trip 
Across the River—The March 
to City Hall— All in 
Fine Health. 


The New York Naval Militiamen that 
manned the auxiliary cruiser Yankee and 
the monitor Nahant throughout the war ar- 
rived m Jersey City yesterday afternoon 
from the League Island Navy Yard, and, to 
the tunes of “Home, Sweet Home,” and 
““ Nancy Lee,’’ made the last stage of their 
cruise to home headquarters over the cob- 
blestones of their native city. As they 
swung along with the rhythmic roll of 
veteran salts, they were raked fore and aft 
by the admiring eyes of their townsmen 
and townswomen, and “ duty well done” 
was voiced by countless throats along thé 
line of march. 

The railroad journey began at Philadel- 
phia at 11:30 o’clock. The sailors were 
swished through on a special train without 
a stop, arriving shortly after 2 o’clock. 
Throngs of enthusiastic men and women 
had gathered in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station at Jersey City long before the train 
was due. It sweltered patiently in the aw- 
ful heat under, the big glass-covered shed, 


and was saddened at times when incoming 
trains discharged sunken-eyed soldiers re- 
turning from Southern camps. The ar- 
rival was awaited by the Naval Militia 
Band, the First Battalion Drum Corps, twen- 
ty-one strong, and by four ‘officers ‘of the 
First Battalion, who had been detailed from 
the New Hampshire:~ Lieut. Boyd, Bnsigns 
Raynor and Mowton, and Paymaster Cand- 
ler. The special was slightly behind time, 
and there were frequent false alarms that 
set the big crowd in bootless commotion. 

At last train No. 56, consisting of eight 
coaches and a baggage car, thundered ‘n 
and the popping of white-capped heads from 
every window was the signal for ringing 
cheers from the platform. The band struck 
up “‘ Ha'‘l, the Conquering Hero Comes,” and 
the rush forward scattered the numerous 
policemen present and shoved them into 
corners. 


A Weleome That Broke the Lines. 


So hearty and incessant was the cheering 
that it was impossible to hear the orders 
shouted by the officers of the white-jacketed 
men, who tumopled out of the coaches sailor 
fashion and became mixed with the crowd 
of welcoming friends in seemingly inex- 
tricable confusion. Kisses and hugs and 
rousing slaps on the back fairly bewildered 
the men of the sea, and their lines could 
not withstagd the onslaught. After the 
typhoon of welcomes had spent its force the 
police seized the chance to drag some sort 
of order out ot the chaos that reigned. The 
decks were cleared for action and the per- 
spiring salts nimbly formed into two white 
lines extending the length of the train. 

The men wore white mustering clothes 
and white hats, while the officers wore 
blue. The arms and equipment had been 
stored in the baggage cars. They were 
soen distributed among the men, and the 
remaining baggage was taken in charge by 
a detail from the battalion headquarters, 
and put on board a tug bound for the New 
Hampshire. 

The line was ready to move at 2:35 o’clock. 
Headed by the band and drum corps, it 
marched aboard the ferryboat Chicago, 
preceded and followed by a rapidly increas- 
ing multitude of spectators. When the 
ferryboat put out from the pier, the howl- 
ing, shrieking welcome from the river craft 
began. It was a welcome such as seamen 
reserve for brothers true and tried, and con- 
tinued unabated until long after the duck- 
clad heroes had been landed. With the 
shrieks of whistles mingled the cheers of 
passengers in passing ferryboats and ex- 
cursion craft. 

The Chicago reached her slip at the foot 
of Cortlandt Street at 2:55 o’clock. As the 
men filed off the boat in columns of four 
the band played ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
Fully 8,000 people had congregated in West 
Street and in the immediate vicinity of the 
ferry, and the splendid appearance of the 
stalwart men-of-warsmen left no cause for 
the slightest note of sadness in the salvo 
of welcoming cheers that arose. There 
were 310 men in all in the swinging line 
of white and blue. Two hundred and thirty 
had fought the Yankee in and out of the 
treacherous harbors of Cuba. Eighty had 
done their duty as faithfully on the moni- 
tor Nahant. There was a spring in every 
step, and the flush of health beneath the 
tan of the sun and salt spray which washed 
each face, showed what hardtack, “ salt 
junk,” beans, and cracker hash can do, if 
given a fair and square chance. 


The Order of March. 


The police arrangements at the landing 
were perfect. Chief Devery, in plain 
clothes, superintended affairs, while Inspec- 
tor Grant and Capt. Westervelt, with 300 
policemen, had immediate charge. 

A squad of eight mounted policemen, the 
First Naval Battalian Band, and the First 
Naval. Battalion Drum Corps, led the 
march. Then came Lieut. W. B. Duncan, 
Jr., commanding, with his bugler and mes- 
sengers, followed in order by the chief petty 
staff, the signalmen, and pioneers, under 
Chief Quartermaster Zerega; the Second 
Division, Lieut. S. Dana Greene command- 
ing; the forward Powder Division, Lieut. 
John H. Barnard commanding; the color 
guard, the First Division, Ensign W. DeW. 
Dimock commanding; the Third Division, 
Ensign C. L. Andrews commanding, and 
the Engineers’ Division, Chief Engineer J. 
E. Gilbert commanding, 

As the sailors swung into Cortlandt Street 
to the tune of ‘“‘ Nancy Lee,” there was a 
great outburst from the multitude. The 
people cheered, waved flags, and went gen- 
erally frantic. Nearly every building in 
Cortlandt Street had a large flag flying, and 
all windows and the roofs of buildings 
were alive with men and women with flags 
and megaphones. There was just enough 
self-conscious elatioa in the bearing of the 
sailors to appeal to the thousands who 
watched them. Ail hardships were repaid 
by this hour of triumph. As they entered 
Broadway they saw every big building 
draped with flags and every window and 
doorway banked with spectators, among 
whom were thousands and thousands of 
women. Along Park Row they were greet- 
ed by the united cheers of the Post Office 
employes. ,Along the entire line of march 
ene continuous wave of color and one ad- 





billow of sound told of the honor 
affection which the city delighted to 


great crowd gathered in City Hall Park 
ee ace cctodi’an & pasped in review be- 
fore-the Mayor.-Nearly two hours before 

the sailors came people began to gather 

along the park walks and on the City Hall 
- gteps, which the fierce sun made an almost 
- mmbearable location. The police lines were 
formed early along all the park walks, and 
policemen on the steps of the City Hall 
stopped the stream of people flocking into 
the building who did not ve business 
there. The Mayor sat in office in the 
breeze of an electric fan waiting for the 
ound of the music, while in an outer room 
e crowd of city officials gathered. 

When word came that the marching eail- 
ors were drawing near, the Mayor, followed 
by the city officials, walked out and down 
the steps of the building to the edge of the 
broad stretch of asphalt running from Park 
Row to Broadway, which was kept clear 
by the long lines of police stretched on 
either side. The Mayor and his party were 
without shelter from the sun, but they were 
not kept waiting long enough to suffer 
much. By the Mayor’s side stood his mes- 
senger, Edward Hetherton, who held the 
Mayor's flag as the parade passed by. 

The Mayor wore a dark, thin suit and a 
straw hat. As the officers in line passed 
they saluted him with their swords, and 
the Mayor replied by lifting his hat. 

Just as the mounted police-at the head of 


the column turned into the park two men 
in a buggy drove Lge along the walk 
ahead of them. Their horse was stopped by 
a Police Sergeant when they were almost in 
front of the Mayor. The next moment the 
Sergeant saw that the man driving was 
Chief Devery. The Sergeant apologized and 
the Chief drove on. 

With the Mayor were President Augustus 
W. Peters of the Borough of Manhattan, 
Corporation Counsel Whalen, City Cham- 
berlain Keenan, Commissioner of Charities 
Keller, President York of the Police Board, 
Sheriff Dunn, James W. Boyle of the East 
River Bridge Commission, Fire Commission- 
er Scannell, Councilmen Wise and Oakley, 
and Alderman Goo 


THE CRUISE UP BROADWAY. 


The reception of the sailors along Broad- 
way after leaving the City Hall was a repe- 
tition of the scenes of Monday, when the 
triumphant Seventy-first marched, except 
that there were none of the sad features at- 
tending the welcome to The soldiers. There 
were no starved and fever-racked men and 
no tears shed by sympathetic welcomers, 
for every man looked fit as a fiddle. All 
along Broadway there was one continuous 
shout. Everything that could make a noise 
Was pressed into service—megaphones, tin 
horns, rattles, boards, whistles, and, not 
least, the human voice-box, which abused 
organ gave evidence of astounding versatil- 
ity in the emission of seemingly impossible 
noises. Hand clapping was out of the ques- 
tion. as entirely too weak to express the 
intense enthusiasm of the crowd. 

As the line swung into Broadway all the 
cable cars on the west side of the street 
came to an abrupt halt, and there was a 
solid line of them to Canal Street. They 
were packed to t{cir utmost capacity, and 
afforded excellent vantage grounds for spec- 
tators. Boys climbed on the roofs. The 
sailors marched in columns of fours through 
the lane formed by cable cars on one side 
and solidly massed citizens on the side- 
walks. The intense heat cut no figure, men 
and women forgetting their humid discom- 
forts, waving flags and shouting like mad. 

Every window of the big stores was 
* packed, and men shouted from megaphones 
to their friends, while others pounded the 
walls with sticks or slapped boards together 
with resounding whacks. In the dry goods 
district the enthusiasm was, if possible, 
more intense than elsewhere, Packing boxes 
had been piled along the curb, on which 
hundreds of men and women stood and 
yelled welcomes, Many of the boys in line 
were employed in this section, and their 
friends vied with each other to do individual 
honor to their favorites. Nearly every man 
and woman had flags, which were frantical- 
ly waved as the boys passed. 

At one of the windows of the Mutual Re- 
serve Building a man had an unwieldy meg- 
aphone, inscribed ‘‘ Welcome to Dick,” and 
when Dick hove in sight he got a reception 
which drowned out everything.else. At an- 
other of the large stores every window was 
occupied by girls, each with a tiny Ameri- 
cam flag, and, as they waved these and 
shouted and cheered, the boys looked up 
with smiling faces, and, as far as the regu- 
lations would permit, returned the pretty 
salute. 

Above Canal Street the line of marchers 
spread out from curb to curb, and the sight 
of the boys in their white ducks was a 
pretty one. There was not a faltering step 
anywhere, and, although the boys suffereé 
Severely from the heat, the ringing wel- 
comes were enough to sustain them through 
even greater difficultiés. 


American Beauties. 


The line swung into Fourth Street at 
Broadway and marched to Washington 
Square. Just as it turned the corner a 
pretty young woman, in a white frock, bear- 
ing a huge bunch of American Beauty roses, 
tied with the tri-color, rushed out of the 
crowd and deposited her bunch of floral 
beauties in the arms of Messenger Joseph 
Hopkins, who marched in the front ranks, 
Hopkins opened his arms to receive the 
bouquet, looking as if he would, discipline 
cage A be willing to burden them fur- 

er, while she, her eyes dancing with ex- 
citement, looked as if she would not have 
rebuked a breach of discipline too harshly. 

There was not a halt until the boys 
reached the Washington Arch, and there 
Was continual lively music, first from the 
band and then from the drum corps, that 
kept them in perfect step all the way. 
When the head of the line reached the arch 
the order was given to rest, and the march- 
ers welcomed it. Most of them looked as if 
they had been dipped in the river. The per- 
epiration showed through their white duck 
suits, and even through the blue coats of 
the officers, but nobody complained. 

Just. west of the arch there was a large 
truck, manned by a detail of bluejackets, 
and from this bucket after bucket of iced 
lemonade and iced water, with oatmeal, 
were sent among the boys. There was also 
a@ keg of beer, incased in blocks of ice, from 
which foaming beakers were passed to those 
of th officers who applied. All the men in- 
dulged sparingly, and were greatly re- 
freshed, when, after a twenty-minute rest, 
the march up Fifth Avenue was begun. .The 
refreshments were the gift of Butler 
Duncan, Sr., who lives close by, and who 
greeted his son when the line halted at the 
arch. 


REVIEWED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


After defiling from under the glistening 
arch in Washington Square, the sailor-lads 
were seen at their best. On the smooth 
asphalt of Fifth Avenue, nearly always in 
the shade, freshened by the halt in the 
park, “the sea fighters swung along with 
firm, regular tread, the heavy heels clank- 
ing musically on the hard surface. Holding 
ranks with excellent symmetry, the prog- 
ress of the bellicose tars from Washington 
Square to Twenty-sixth Street seemed rath- 
er like the dress parade of a well-instruct- 
ed cadet organization, fresh from the drill 
hall, than the homeward march of the un- 
acarred veterans of a victorious navy. 

Their welcome in Fifth Avenue was 
worthy of their appearance. Enthusiasm 
of the most ebullient sort flowed from ev- 
ery mouth. There was much to admire in 
the tars, nothing to pity. All along the 
fashionable thoroughfare it was a noisy, 
hilarious, congratulatory greeting, fit and 
meet for prosperous and successful sea 
fighters. 

Hours before the sailors could reasonably 
be expected to pass small parties began to 
congregate at favorable points. The stoops 
and-fenees of fashionable residences, aban- 
donea for the Summer, were soon cohfis- 


cated. Especially on the shady side of. the 
street the clans gathered. nm lines of 
sightseers streamed in from the.side streets 
and took all space not covered. 

The early descended upon the ave- 
nue and instituted a well-kept control, In- 
spector Thompson was in charge, about 300 

licemen being detailed to hold the crowds 

check for the qenteon —, bran 

ue. .the c 

be » Pay Coote Frers, and 
others lined‘up in a human ridge that shut 
off the sight of the sailors pom many of 
the yy ¢ bore . kon ee 
ous | m persistent mothers 
pretty sisters of the awaited sailors 


‘turned a déaf ‘ear. 


the blue coats 
AS a result the 
the sailors madé a highly appreciated spec- 
tacular’ progress. : 

Flags spotted the business bits of the 
avenue with a color contrasting vividly wi 
fronta, “Pirgt to erect Up eves Of the i 

n Oo gree eyes e line 
as it eft Ww th 


on Square were e 
decorations on the front oe ce of 
W. B. Duncan, father of Lieut. W. B. Dun- 
can, Jr., in command, at 1 Fifth Avenue. 
Among the National ers was hung’ a 
‘big Red Cross flag. Some twenty-five ts 
watched the parade prow, the nean win- 
dows, and greeted the Lieutenant. h y 
as he strode along at the head of his men. 

At the Church of the Ascension, at Fifth 
Avenué and Tenth Street, a big fa ae 
over the church portal. The ding “a 
72 Fifth Avenue, containing the establish- 
ment of D. Appleton & Co. and Sub-Postal 
Station O, was elaborately tricked out in 
patriotic colors. The Restaurant Fleuret, 
at Highteentn Street, was gay with red 
white, and blue, and across the stree 
Chickering Hall, the scene of many patriotic 
meetings, flaunted a haif-score banners and 
streamers. On the roof of the Methodist 
Book Concern building a huge flag waved. 
Small banners adorned the front of the 
Union Club, and the fronts of the office 
buildings at 1148, 180, and 184 Fifth Ave- 
nue. were pacew. concealed behind - gay- 
colored bunting. 

r The lemonade vendor was everywhere. 

Large, cold, refreshing make of leman- 
ade, yone cries. Another further down 
calls, Right off the ice. Get it while it’s 
cold. The beverage generally retailed at 
1 cent a glass and had an extensive sale. 
Their only rivals were the vendors of flags. 
They invaded all the office buildings along 
the route hours before the sailors came in 
meet. and they disposed of most of their 

A es. 

Street urchins begged cardboard for ex- 
temporized megaphones. The speaking tube 
once fashioned, the gamins found elevated 
stations, and took a delight in the hoarse 
uproar they raised. One member of the 
cog fraternity spent the afternoon implor 

“Hold them up to the lamp light, to the- 
gas light, the sun light. See -the: battleship 
Maine. All for 1 cent.” t 

He was selling transparent pictures sup- 
posed to be of the destroyed war vessel, 
and found not a few purchasers. 

It was nearing 4 o’clock when the march 
was resumed from Washington Square. AS 
the mounted policemen jumped to their sad- 
dles and the band struck up a patriotic air, 
cheer after cheer rose and swept down the 
line. Nothing could be seen of the sailors 
until the policemen had passed, but the 
crowd had to let off enthusiasm. When 
Commander Duncan came’ into view, the 
cheering was renewed, and continued with 
sustained volume until the last sea-fighting 
laddie had rolled pos, Each division pro- 
voked a new gure e of welcome, the shout- 
ing for the several squads and for the whole 
line rising in a hoarse wail as long as the 
sailors were in sight. 

Roofs of several private residences and 
the windows of the office buildings were 
filled with a smiling, noisy crowd. Pretty 

irls fluttered small flags, or threw kisses 
rom their finger tips at the gallant sailor 
boys. Men threw their hats in the air, and 
shrieked themselves red in the face. It was 
one long drawn-out, unmusical, but sincere 


cal] of admiration, , 

Many of the, olf..naval militia members 
were recognized, riends, ,jn-ithe offices. 
On one big line ces, a,paper sign was 
hung out. It read: ’ naed eved 

“What will we 46. without Dad Clark 
and his Rats for. Dinner?” referring to a 
well-known Sailor and his culinary experi- 
ences, 

From the upper stories of the Judge 
Building, nearly a hundred young men with 
improvised megaphones shouted congratu- 
lations. From other heights the calls of 
greeting were yelled through megaphones. 
At the Union Club, thirty or forty members 
crowded at the windows and clapped hands 
vivaciously until the line -had filed along. 


Unscheduled Happenings. 


Near Madison Square and in Broadway in 
front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel the crowds 
were treated to several incidents not orig- 
inally on the programme, As all along the 
line of march, the throng began to assemble 
early. An hour before the parade came the 
streets were uncomfortably packed, the 
park walks were congested, and everywhere 
was observed an air of expectation. 

Everybody .seemed to want to make a 
noise, to let off several pounds of steam. 
Just at this juncture a commotion was ob- 


served at the north end of the square. Sev- 
eral of the irrepressible ones began to cheer. 
The crowds surged up town. Then came a 
reaction, . 

Silence fell over the throng. Heads were 
reverently -umeovered, .men and women 
stopped chattering, and- with respectful 
faces waited thefapproach of a sombre cor- 
tége. Instead of Victorious sailors on parade 
it was the funeral procession of Corps. 
Schiede and Immens, two soldiers of the 
Seventy-first Regiment, On the way to the 
cemetery. A band uttering’ the solemn notes 
of a soldiers’ dirge preceded the double fu- 
neral cortége. Two hearses, each covered 
with a big flag, and a line of hacks, filled 
with floral testimonials, slowly wended 
their way through the lane opened for them. 
As the escort of troops filed along in honor 
of their dead comrades some of the women 
began to sob, startled at the suddenness of 
the transition from gayety to solemnity. 

A moment after the funeral line had gone 
the crowds became boisterous again. hen 
up Fifth Avenue the sound of shouting could 
be heard. There was another mob, and this 
time the effusiveness of the crowd was not 
restrained. Bowing and smiling in an open 
carriage was President McKinley, in_com- 
pany with Vice President Hobart and Sec- 
retary John Addison Porter. It did not 
take long for the hundreds to recognize the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
and the crush around the President’s car- 
riage was so heavy that it could scarcely 
make headway. 

Waiting to review the parade on the bal- 
cony of the Fifth Avenue Hotel was Lieu- 
tenant Commander Jacob W. Miller. He 
saw_.the President and his party ap- 
proaching and hastened down. to_ the 
sidewalk to greet them. In the Presi- 
dent’s party, besides those mentioned, 
were Major Webb C. Hayes and sev- 
eral ladies. The party pushed its way into 
the hotel and went up to the balcony. They 
were joined by Adjt. Gem, Tillinghast. 

Almost at the moment, Ofsehe ee gmt 
arrival, the head @gmarched up to 
the square. Cane Miler ‘bad dispatched a 
messenger to inform the Sailors of the dis- 
tinguished spect} iF VwatcliAg “or them, 
but each man t ed along in his best 
form. The officers saluted by dropping 
sword points, and the men presented arms. 
With steady, evenly aligned ranks, the 
sailor passed in review, Capt. Miller, 
baring his head at the approach of the flag, 
and saluting in response to the gestures 
of his officers. 

Bright eyes glanced from out their cor- 
ners at the President and his party, but the 
desire to aor strict discipline prevent- 
ed open recognition of the proximity of the 
saifors’ supreme leader. Mr. McKinley 
seemed immensely interested, and bowed 
and smiled often. Now and then he would 
lean forward to note with careful attention 
some detail of the discipline or some feat- 
ure of the accoutrements of the white-robed 
sailors. From the pleased expression on his 
face, it is presumed he had no fault to find 
with the men or their condition. 

As the lines tramped up _ the avenue, 
swords flew up to the shoulder,.and the 
call, “ Shoulder arms!” was followed out. 
The crowd turned its.attention to the Pres- 
ident and his party excltsively. 

“Who killed the Spaniards?” 
particularly able-bodied voice. 

“‘McKinley{”’ answered half a hundred 
voices already hoarse from shouting, Again 
and again some admirer of McKinley shout- 
ed out for ‘‘ Three times three,” and the 
heartiness with which they were given was 
emphatic. 

“Long live Old Mac!” was the parting 
yell, as the portly form of the President 
disappeared throtgh the window. A tall, 
thin-faceda, perspiring citizen, on the side- 
walk, mopped his brow. 

“Long live McKinley!” he said, dryly, 
addressing everybody, and no one in partic- 
ular, “ Yes, three cheers for McKinley. But 
I won't vote for him. 

The President, after shaking hands with 
Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., and others, returned 
to his carriage and was driven quickly 
away up the avenue. By this time the sail- 
ors had turned into East Twenty-sixth 
Street, and the throng was making a wild 
scramble across the park to catch another 
glimpse of them. Until they were lost to 
sight the methodical clatter of their heels 
ba 3 swamped in the cheering of their ad- 
mirers, 


ABOARD THE NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The march from the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
to the New Hampshire, which lies at the 
foot of East Twenty-eighth Street, was un- 
eventful, except for the tremendous dem- 
onstration at the University Club, at the 
corner of Madison Square and Twenty- 
sixth Street. Every window there was 
crowded, and cheers of welcome filled 
the air. Across the street, on the broad 
porches. of the Madison Square Gar- 
den, there was a howling and applauding 
mob. Three_cheers for the Naval Mil- 
itia were given time and again. ‘“‘ You’re 
all right!’’ and many other exclamations 
of approval were heard on every side. As 
they marched dowm Tiwenty-sixth Street 
cheer after cheer greeted the jackies, Near- 
ly every residence floated a flag. ; 

A large crowd had preceded the parade 
and assembled at the pier where the New 
Hampshire is anchored. Chief of Police 


yelled a 


adway was kept free and 


DéVery, with a large detail of mounted and 
regular police, wag there and held the crowd 
in check, This was no easy task, for there 

who had friends and relatives 


‘ ho n= 
permitted to go on 
er came from Com- 


ahant, and then the crews 

eered each other, and the crowd gave 
three rousing’ cheers for everybody, while 
fathers, mothers, sisters, sweethearts, and 
friends hugged and kissed the men as the: 
stood in line. Then they marched on 
where sandwiches, beer, ice cream, 
coffes, lemonade, and neh were quickly 
disposed of ya half-famished and thirsty 
marines. So intense was the heat that their 
canvas clothes were no longer white, but 
water colored. 

Commander Miller was in evidence every- 
where on board, looking pleased and ex- 
pressing himself overjoyed at the reception 
oe "me were given by the citizens of New 

ork. 


Marchers Overcome by Heat. 


Just before the marching line arrived at 
the foot of East Twenty-eighth Street, En- 
sign Griffith of the Nahant, who in carry- 
ing out the preparations for the day, had 
been much exposed to the fierce heat, was 
overcome. He was carried on board the 
New Hampshire by some of the sailors, and 
an ambulance from Bellevue Hospital was 
sent for. When it arrived Ensign Griffith 
had so far recovered that he remained on 
board under the care of his friends. But the 
ambutance was needed for Andrew More, 
who resides at the corner of Twelfth Street 
and Tenth Avenue, Working upon the pier, 
he had been overcome by the heat. Dr. T. 
C. Edgerton. attended Mim and the. ambu- 
lance toek him to Bellevue. 

W. R. Murray of Flushing, L. I., was 
among the many parents on board to wel- 
come their sons home. His twin sons, C. R. 
pnd E. M. Murray, were both on the Yan- 

ee, 

Howard Coolidge of Orange,N. J., was 
welcomed by his parents, and a few young 
ag who vied with each other to do him 

onor. 

Mrs. John A. Beresford, Miss Beresford, 
and Miss Huntington were welcoming 
Claude Beresford home. Mrs. De may was 
there to meet her son, and Mrs. J. Currie 
Wilmerding greeted her two sons, E. F. and 
H. A. Wilmerding, both of whom were on 
the Yankee, 


NO LOVE FOR THE REGULARS. 


" Gwynne, old man,” said a member of 
the naval militia on the New Hampshire 
last night after the shouting was over, 
“doesn’t it seem good to be home?” 

“You bet it does,’’ replied Gwynne. 

“ Then let’s have three cheers for home,” 
shouted the first speaker after the two men 
had clasped hands, and the three hundred 
odd men aboard gave three times three and 
a tiger with a will. The old deck beams of 
the famous three-decker never rang with 
such a cheer. The officers joined with the 
men,.and the friends and relatives of the 
Sailors cheered, too. 

The baggage of the sailors was taken 
round from Jersey. City to the New Hamp- 
shire on a lighter, and the men had to 
wait until it arrived before they could 
leaye the ship. Hach man had a big bag of 
souvenirs which he had collected in Cu- 
ban waters, These they prize very highly. 
Lieut. Duncan had a Mauser rifle which was 
found on the Infanta Maria Theresa. The 
stock is badly burned, and as a weapon, it 
is not of much use now, But it has the 
Spanish Government stamp on it, and the 
fact that it was taken from the Spanish 
cruiser makes it invaluable in Mr. Dun- 
can’s eyes. For the next few days the 
friends of the naval militiamen will be re- 
ceiving souvenirs of the war. 

One of the first bundles taken off the 
lighter contained the battle flags which 
were presented to the militiamen by the 
Sons of the American Revolution shortly 
after the Yankee was put in commission. 
They have flown in every engagement in 
which the Yankee took part, and will be 
treasured by the members of the organi- 
zation. One of the sailors remarked when 
they were taken on the New Hampshire, 
bgt st Was,.a pity that. the ensign had not 
a féw bullet holes in it, but that the men 
were just as proud of the flag as they 
would be if it were nothing but rags. 

The men are generally very bitter toward 
the officers of the navy who had charge of 
the Yankee, and they say that they made it 
as unpleasant as possible for the members 
of the crew because they were militiamen. 

When we started out we were full of 
enthusiasm, and. when volunteers were 
called for for any extra piece of work, eve 
one would offer his services. When we left 
the ship, if a crew was wanted to lower a 
boat, the men would have to be ordered out. 
We would go to war again for Uncle Sam 
if we were wanted, but we would have to be 


commanded by our own officers, and not by 
the regular naval officers.” 


Lieut. Cutler’s Ways and Manners. 


D. C. Vernam, a seaman, gave one in- 
stance of the way the men were treated by 
Lieut. Cutler, the navigating officer. When 
the Yankee was in this harbor in June, 
Vernam had a letter telling him that his 


wife was ill. He went to Lieut. Cutler and 
told him his news aml asked if he could 
ooze a few hours’ leave in order to see his 
wife. 

Lieut.’ Cutler listened to his request and 
seemed disposed to grant it. Suddenly he 
said to Vernam: 

™ What are you here?” 

n A ‘sSeaman,” Vernam replied. 
bs Yes, I know that,” said Lieut. Cutler, 

but are you a regular?’”’ 

“‘I’m a member of the militia,”’ said Ver- 
mh hell 

“Then get to hell out of here,” roared 
the Lieutenant, and Vernam had to pieaen 
the ae - 

Another example of Mr. Cutler’s treat- 
ment of the men is instanced in his remarks 
to Signalman Waite. There was a bif of 
& sea_on, and the Yankee was rolling a lit- 
tle. Waite was going off the bridge, but, 
seeing Lieut. Cutler coming up the com- 
panionway, he stepped aside to let that of- 
ficer pass. The vessel gave a roll then, and 
Waite fell off the bridge to the deck below 
cutting his head and breaking his wrist. ’ 

Lieut. Cutler, the men declare, roared at 
Waite for being a landlubber, and, after 
“talon pa! rec AF content, declared 

at no one but a militiaman w 
a lubberly thing. wont! do: geen 

On several occasions the men have been 
on the point of rebelling against Lieut. Cut- 
ler, but they were controlled by the of- 
ficers of the militia who were on board. 
Lieut. Cutler, however, is not likely to be 
let off without knowing what the men think 
of him. About forty of the men have se- 
crétly agreed to haye revenge on this of- 
ficer, now that they are out of the service 
and are his equal. In what way they will 
be avenged is known only to the forty. 

W. E. Berry, re of the treatment by 
the officers, said: ‘“ ey were rather harsh 
at times, and we had a very hard time. but 
that is all over now and I think we can 
forget it. We were in the service to fight 
for our country and knew that it would be 
no picnic. The officers could have made it 
much easier for us by seeming to appreciate 
what we did. Instead of this they used to 
bulldoze us.” 

But other and pleasanter experiences were 
related to friends on the New Hampshire 
last evening. Gustave Gussmann, of 157 
East Thirty-second Street, said: 

“I am glad I was on the Yankee for 
many reasons. I have found out that what 
I have ov scorned as a ‘dude’ is reall 
a capital fellow and can do as much werk 
as any one. The regular marines have the 
*big head,’ and treat naval militiamen 
most insultingly and discourteously, when 
they frequently are better posted than the 
regular marine. All the officers of the 
Yankee are real gentlemen, efficient officers 
and splendid fellows. The men from offices 
and stores acted better under fire than any 
one else and showed more courage. 

“The first news we had of ace was 
when the Brooklyn, Dixie, and Yankee met 
the Oregon and the rest of the squadron 
and were signalled that peace had been de- 
clared and that they were on their way 
north. The bands of music started up 
*Home, Sweet Home’ and it was soothing 
to the ear, I tell you. ‘ 


Hard Work on the Yankee, 


“JT doubt if any men on any war vessel 
worked harder than the men on the Yankee. 
Our space allotted to coal ‘was very limited 
and we carried large supplies of coal both 


before and aft. Every day the men were 
obliged to carry coal from one end of the 
Yankee to the other in order to keep the 
bunkers. well filled,’’. é : 

A. F. Rice said: “ I am pleased at the re- 
ception that we-received to-day. The boys 
are. glad that everybody seems to think 
that the. Yankee acquitted-herself nobly. Of 
course, there were some hardships, but on 
the whole the boys have no complaint to 
make, although we have met men more 
agreeable to us than regular marines. There 
are only two = ne J men, Thomas C. Le 

who. died. appendicitis at Key 

" P. Kennedy, who is now 
Me we. De W. Dineock sala: “I-am 
and so are all the officers 


uch. gratified, 
and boys, at the rousing reception to-day. 
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qt more than repays us for what little 
we have <—popeees, I. will never 
t how we all felt on the 
tinge te join Gampeon, We had been 
e 

trot Ss seer, Oe coast for about 
@ mon We were aching for active 
eervice. We were not long in getting what 
we wanted, and are more than pleased to 
receive the approval of our ends and 
peri. Monday was our fighting ae We 
ad five different engagements on that day.” 
S..G. Currie said: ‘‘ Our real fighting be- 
xn June 5 and 6, when we stormed Morro 
astle. Little five-pound guns don’t usu- 
ally amount to much, but we were the 
Nearest to the shore, altho we were the 
“third ship in the line, and I think our shells 

did some very effective work those days.” 


The Most Interesting Fight. 


Eckford Craven de Kay, grandson of Ad- 
miral de Kay, said: ‘‘ One of the most in- 
teresting things to me occurred July 17, 
when we were with the St. Louis and Mar- 


blehead. The Yankee actually not only en- 
gaged the forts of Guantanamo Bay, but 
took possession of the bay while the other 
two vessels cut the cable. Six days after 
that, at Cienfuegos, we chased and sunk 
the Diego Velasco, the gunboat. In this 
engagement Landsman Kennedy was _ in- 
jured by the bursting of a Spanish shell.” 

W. G. Wood of 751 West End Avenue, who 
will have an article in an October maga- 
zine on the Yankee’s trip, said: ‘“‘On June 
5 we silenced the Spanish torpedo boat 
Osado, which was larger and better 
equipped than the Yankee. About a month 
ago we captured two Spanish tramp steam- 
ers, the Burton and Marie, bound from 
Cadiz to Santiago. They were both laden 
with coal. We placed prize crews on them, 
but, after a week, for some reason they 
were removed and the steamers allowed to 
proceed. We fired two blank shots and one 
solid at the Marie before she would stop. 

“One of the most important n'y that 
the Yankee did was to capture and destroy 
the five smacks which supplied Havana with 
her entire fresh fish supply. After the five 
smacks had been captured two large boats 
were ordered to put gut from the Yankee 
and take possession of them. The following 
New York boys manned the two boats: En- 
sign W. De W. Dimock, Coxswain Walden, 
Seamen Slack, Roberts, Crawford, Peabody, 
Brown, Guinn, ing Heard, Pope, Chilton, 
De Kay, Stockwell, Howe, and J. P. 
Murray. ey were accompanied by sixteen 
marines. All of us considered ourselves 
lucky, for we secured all kinds of souvenirs. 
We destroyed the fishermen’s huts, nets, 
and boats. Quite an amusing incident hap- 
ay after we started back. Before takin 
he smacks to the Yankee, the men turne 
all the fish into one boat and then thought 
of the fresh fish they would have for break- 
fast the next morning. On reaching the 
Yankee they were ordered to set fire to the 
four from which the fish had been taken 
and, taking one vessel out of the bunch, 
they fastened her astern of the cruiser 
and then set fire to the others. The Yankee 
towed the supposed fish-laden smack all 
night long, and, when dawn came and the 
men’ went to st the fish, they found that 
some one had blundered. The fish-laden 
smack had been set on fire and one from 
which the fish had been taken had been 
towed all night long.” 


BOSTON’S NAVAL PARADE. 


Massachusetts, Machias, Detroit, Cas- 
tine, Wilmington, Helena, Marietta, 
Bancroft, and Topeka in the Harbor, 


BOSTON, Sept. 2—Amid the greatest 
enthusiasm from thousands both afloat and 
ashore, a fleet of nine warships, fresh from 
hard fighting in Cuba, headed by the state- 
ly Massachusetts, sailed up the harbor this 
afternoon and quietly dropped anchor off 
the wharves, utes being fired in honor 
of. Commodore Howison of the Navy Yard. 

The reception was most cordial, one-half 
the city being along the water front or on 
the roofs of the high buildings, while quick- 
ly after the fleet had anchored, each vessel 
was surrounded by small boats, and soon 
the decks were alive with visitors. To-night 
the officers came ashore and with Goy. 
Wolcott and Mayor Quincy held a well-at- 
tended reception in historic Faneuil Hall, 
while the fleet, with the assistance of a 
lively thunderstorm, lighted up the harbor 
with its searchlights. 

Besides the Massachusetts, the inhabit- 
ants were enabled to posi. nee curiosity 
by seeing the Machias, troit, Castine, 
Wilmington, Helena, Marietta, Bancroft, 
and Topeka, nearly every one of which re- 
called some lively affair along the Cuban 
coasts. An extensive programme has been 
arranged for the next three or four. days, 
for the entertainment not only of the offi- 
cers, but the crews as well, of all the ships. 


Yosemite and Panther Arrive. 


The United States auxiliary cruiser Yo- 
semite, Commander Emory, arrived yester- 
day from the League Island Navy Yard, 


put a hawser aboard the monitor Montauk, 
which had arrived from Boston, and started 
again for Philadelphia, where the Montauk 
will be placed out of -commission. The 
auxiliary cruiser Panther, Commander 
Reiter, arrived also yesterday from Mon- 
tauk, and anchored off Tompkinsville, 


CODIFYING LAWS AT SANTIAGO. 


Lieut. J. H. Blount, Jr., at Work with 
a Corps of Assistants to Arrange 
a Judicial System. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA, Sept. 2.—Lieut. J. 
H. Blount, Jr., of the Third Immune Regi- 
ment, has been assigned by Gen. Lawton, 
Commander of the Department of Santiago, 
to the task of codifying the Spanish and 
Cuban laws. with a view of arranging a 
system for use in that part of the Province 
of Santiago de Cuba which is under Ameri- 


can control. F 

He has begun the work with a large corps 
of assistants. The undertaking is a big 
one, and will require some time for its com- 


pletion, 


ORDNANCE TAKEN AT SANTIAGO, 


Inventory of the Guns and Supplies 
Reaches Washington. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—It has taken 
some time for an accurate report of the 
number of guns and small arms captured at 
Santiago to reach the War Department, but 

it is now there. 
Col. H. D. Borup, Chief Ordnance Officer 
at Santiago, has sent it to Gen. Flagler, 


‘Chief of Ordnance, and he has submitted it 


to the Secretary of War. 
The much-talked-of defenses of Santiago 
do not yield much to the stock of ordnance 


of the United States. In all ninety-seven 
guns were secured; forty-four smoothbore 
siege guns, five mortars, thirty. bronze rifles, 
ten cast-iron rifled guns, and eight steel 
guns that are modern and effective. 

But Gen. Flagler will have in his posses- 
sion ey soon 16,902 Spanish Mausers, 
6,118 Remingtons, and 872 Argents, of which 
Gen. Flagler knows nothing. ‘There are 
1,500,000 Mauser cartridges, 1,471,200 for the 
Argent rifles, and 1,660, cartridges for the 
Remingtons. 

There are some other small-arm car- 
tridges and some 600 projectiles for the 
cannon. 

Gen. Flagler says the rifles will be shipped 
to Springfield to be looked over with care. 
If it is found that they can be ~~ in good 
order and be usefully employed, they can 
be reserved for the next emergency. 

As other Mausers were taken at Manila 
and will be shipped here, it looks as though 
the Government would be supplied with 
plenty of modern rifles at Spain’s expense. 


THE PUERTO RICO TROOPS. 


They May Camp in Forest Park Be- 
tween Brooklyn and Jamaica. 


Gen. Miles has telegraphed Col. A. F. 
Kimball requesting that a place be selected 
somewhere near the Heights of Brooklyn 
for camping 4,000 soldiers, who are now on 
their way from Puerto Rico. Col. Kim- 
ball sent word yesterday to Borough Presi- 
dent Grout asking for information concern- 
ing such a site, and desiring to know to 
whom application should be made. Mr. 
Grout in reply suggested Forest Park, in 
the hills between Brooklyn and Jamaica, as 
the most appropriate place. He says the 
park is high, partly wooded, and, though 
a mile distant from the Brooklyn reservoir, 
is near a connection of the Woodhaven 
Water Company. The consent of the Park 
Department of the borough will have to be 
obtained, and correspondence has been 
opened with George O. Brower, Park Com- 
missioner, who is at present at Brandt 
Island, Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Col. Kimball also communicated with Gov. 
Voorhees of New Jersey, who promptly 
offered Sea Girt, with its tents, buildings, 
and mess hall, for the use of the troops. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad offered to trans- 
port the men, baggage, and horses from the 
transports to the trains free, and then to 
Sea Girt for 90 cents per man, and $12 a 
ear for the baggage and horses. The offer 
was referred to the War Department for 
consideration. 

There is a rumor at the Army Building 
po the troops may be sent at once to their 

es. 


1898. 


MORE TROOPS: RELEASED 


71st New York Among 20 Com- 
mands Ordered Mustered Out. 


WILL CHANGE QUARTERS FIRST 


Troops to be Sent to Their Own States 
for the Carrying Out of the 
Necessary Formalities. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Orders were 
issued at the War Department to-day for 
the movement of a number of regiments and 
for their mustering out of the service upon 
their arrival at the respective points of des- 
tination. The commands included in the 
order, their present location and the places 
to which they are ordered, are as follows: 


First Pennsylvania, Knoxville to Phila- 
delphia. 

Second Pennsylvania, Mont Chanin to 
Philadelphia. 
‘ae ennsylvania, Huntsville to Phila- 
e a. 

ghteenth Pennsylvania, Camp Meade to 

Pittsburg. . 
— New York, Montauk to Camp 

a 
ott New Jersey, Camp Alger to Sea 

irt. 

Thirty-second Michigan, Chickamauga to 
Camp Haton, Mich. 

First Ohio, Jacksonville to its armory in 
Cincinnati. 

Highth Ohio, Montauk to Columbus, Ohio. 

One Hundred and Fifty-eighth Indiana, 
Knoxville to Indianapolis. 

Third Ohio, Huntsville to Columbus, Ohio. 

Second North Carolina, Simons Island, Ga., 
to Raleigh. 

First and Second Alabama, Jacksonville 
to Mobile. 

Third United States Volunteer Cavalry, 
Chickamauga to Old Fort Omaha. 

Second Masachusetts, Montauk to South 
Framingham. 

First South Carolina, Jacksonville to Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 

Two squads of Ohio Cavalry, Huntsville to 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Seventh California Volunteer, Infantry 
San Francisco to its armory in Los Angeles. 

The Sixth California, at San Francisco, 
and the Fourth Wisconsin, at Camp Doug- 
lass, Wis., are ordered mustered out at their 
present locations, 

A statement prepared at the War Depart- 


ement shows that, including to-day, eighty- 


three of the organizations in the volunteer 
army have received orders looking to their 
being mustered out of the service. This 
number includes fifty-three regiments and 
a number of minor organizations, such as 
batteries of artillery, independent com- 
panies of cavalry, &c., and probably rep- 
resents almost one-third of the approximate- 
ly 220,000 men called for by the President 
in the two proclamations issued by him. 


The Seventy-first’s Relief Fund. 


In the appeal for aid issued on Thursday 
by Lieut. Col. Homer, Chairman of the Re- 
lief Committee of the Seventy-first Regi- 


ment, the address of Eugene H. Conklin, 
the Treasurer of the committee, to whom 
Aeecemtee nga were — feos be gun = 

‘rectly ven as ruce Street. t 
Should be 84 Spruce Street. 


SICK SOLDIERS IN JERSEY CITY. 


Men. on Their Way Home Attended to 
by Comfort Committee—Ninth Regi- 
ment Private’s Body Brought Back. 


Not many sick soldiers passed through 
Jersey City yesterday, but Messrs. Coyken- 
dall and Somerville of the Soldiers’ Comfort 
Committee were kept fairly busy during the 
day looking after sick men going West as 
well as coming East. The first train which 
arrived at the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion brought a mixed detachment -of sick 


and well soldiers from Camp Thomas, 
Chickamauga, The convalescents were 
James Chapman, W. A. Taylor, and F. W. 
Beck, all of Company C, Eighth Massachu- 
setts, and Thomas Brennan of Company HB, 
Ninth New York. They had all been suffer- 
ing from typhoid fever. 

In the baggage car of the same train were 
the bodies of two dead soldiers. One was 
Private John Nauheimer of the Ninth New 
York, in charge of Edward Ingram of the 
same regiment, who was taking the body 
to the home of the dead man’s family, 147 
Avenue C, New York. The second was the 
body of Capt. Ira Stowell of the First New 
Hampphire Regiment. It was in charge of 
James Bryan, his brother-in-law, and was 
on its way to Newport, R. I. Both men 
died at Camp Thomas from typhoid fever. 

“The conditions at Chickamauga,” said 
Private Ingram, “are fully as bad as they 
have been pictured. The sanitary condition 
of the camp is abominable. If the truth 
were known, it would be found that the 
Ninth Regiment lost as many men at Camp 
Thomas as the Seventy-first lost at Santi- 
ago. However, Gov. Black is working to 
have the regiment brought home, and he 
will do it soon.”’ 

Capt. Herbert Bliss of the First Rhode 
Island Regiment, stationed at Camp Meade, 
arrived on the 7:42 A. M. train. He was 
not sick, but had obtained leave of absence, 
and was on his way to his home at New- 
port, R. I. The same train brought a squad 
of sailors from Norfolk. They had orders 
to report at the navy yard. 

During the afternoon a number of soldiers 
belonging to the Eighth Ohio Regiment 
came from Camp Wikoff and went to their 
homes on the St. Louis Express. 


Fourteenth Regiment Men Arrive. 


Thirty convalescent soldiers of the Four- 
teenth New York Regiment arrived in Jer- 
sey City from Chickamauga at 8:10 o’clock 
last night. They were met by agents of 
the Soldiers’ Comfort Committee, who in- 


vited them to eat supper in a restaurant 
the committee had provided in a corner of 
the railroad station. Only three accepted 
the invitation. The others said they lived 
in New York or Brooklyn, and were anxious 
to get to their homes. They lost no time 
in getting aboard ferryboats that would 
take them nearest to their destination. 


MISS BARTON LEAVES HAVANA. 


Pays the $500 Customs Fine Under 
Protest — Stocks of Sugar and 
Tobacco in Cuba Small. 


HAVANA, Sept. 2.—The steamer Clinton, 
which had been placed at the disposal of 
the Red Cross Society temporarily for the 
distribution of relief here, being wanted by 
the American Government, President Mc- 
Kinley instructed Miss Clara Barton to re- 
turn to the United States for the present, 
especially as the Spanish Government had 
not reached a definite decision regarding the 
entry and distribution of the Red Cross So- 
ciety’s supplies. 

Miss Barton, accompanied by her staff, 
sailed on the Clinton last evening for Tam- 
pa. Before leaving she paid the customs 
fine of $500 imposed for her lack of a mani- 


fest of the Clinton’s cargo, making the pay- 
ment under protest, as directed by President 
McKinley. 

This morning the Spanish transport Le- 
gaspi sailed for Nuevitas and Gibara, carry- 
ing supplies for Gen. Luque’s division. Ad- 
vices from Colon say that three battalions 
of Spanish infantry arrived there last Sat- 
urday, and similar advices from other points 
in the island indicate that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment is making preparations to embark 
its troops for Spain. 

Cargoes of sugar are leaving many ports 
for the United States, mostly on consign- 
ment. The uncertainty and lack of confi- 
dence among the planters prevent the un- 
dertaking of new operations. 

The stock of sugars in the island is now 
88,260 bags. It has run low and just suffices 
for consumption. The stock of leaf tobacco 
is small, and is selling at fancy prices. 
The market is overrun with the principal 
American buyers, who are bidding furi- 
ously for what they can get. 

About 3 o’clock this afternoon, during a 
heavy rainstorm, the tower of the Pal- 
ace of the Military Governor, opposite 
the palace of the Governor General, was 
struck by lightning, which caused consid- 
erable damage, destroying the electrical 
apparatus, the fittings of the offices, and 
several apartments and the woodwork in 
the stables adjoining. The same _  boit 
struck a lightning rod on the palace, burn- 
ing the insulators and damaging the elec- 
trical apparatus in the Government offices. 

Franciseo Garcia Valenti, an American 
citizen,. who had: béen confined at Matan- 
zas as a political prisoner, has been re- 
leased. 

The German cruiser Geier arrived here 
last’ evening from Puerto Rico, bringing 
the Sw h. Military Attaché, Captain M. 
Bendtz. The Spanish warship Galicia ar- 
rived yesterday, and the French gunboat 
Fulton is still here. The United States 
steamer Comal, with s lies, is still await- 
ing instructions from gton. 


S INVESTIGATION. 


CAMP THO 


Gen, Breckinridge Orders an Exam- 
ination of Chickamauga Hospitais. 


CHICKAMAUGA PARK, Sept. 2.—Gen. 
Breckinridge has determined to learn the 
full truth about the hospital situation at 
Camp Thomas and has begun a vigorous in- 
vestigation. A committee appointed by him 
is now at work examining the Second Divi- 
son, Third Corps hospital, against which 
numerous charges have been made. Sol- 
diers who have been in the hospital and 
others who have had an insight into its 
workings are being interviewed. 

Discussing the investigation, Gen. Breck- 
inridge said he intends to see that every 
point is thoroughly covered, and that if it is 


proved that any person or persons are guilty 
of neglect and mismanagement, the blame 
will be placed upon their shoulders and 
they will be punished accordingly. 


(ee 


MAJOR HUBBARD ACCUSED. 


Ninth New York’s Surgeon Charged 
with Oausing a Soldier’s Death. 


CHICKAMAUGA PARK, Sept. 2.—Six 
prominent Chattanoogans, four of them 
leading physicians, have preferred charges 
against Major Hubbard, Surgeon of the 
Ninth New York. They accuse him of be- 
ing responsible for the death of Sergt. 
Frank, who was struck by a train a few 
days ago. 

It is claimed that Major Hubbard caused 
the removal of Sergt. Frank when his life 
might have been saved by keeping him quiet, 


and that when other physicians expostu- 
lated with the army Surgeon, he used lan- 
guage unbecoming a gentleman and an 
officer. A court-martial is demanded. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Army. 


Leave of absence on account of sickness is 
granted Capt. C. Dewitt Willcox, Assistant Adju- 
tant General, United States Volunteers, for two 
months, to take effect Sept. 5 


Acting Assistant Surgeon Ernest W. Ewell, 
United States Army, will proceed from Lancaster, 
N. Y., to Fort Monroe, Va., and report to Lieut. 
Col, Alfred A. Woodhull, Deputy Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Army, in charge of Josiah 
Simpson, United States General Hospital, at that 
post, for duty. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles A. Hamilton, 
United States Army, will proceed to Camp Wikoilt, 
Montauk Point, L. I., and report to the com- 
manding General of the troops at that place for 
assignment to duty. 


The journeys performed by the following-named 
Acting Assistant Surgeons, United States Army, 
from and to the places: hereinafter designated, 
are approved ds having been necessary for the 
public service: George S. Chaims, from Balti- 
more to Camp Wikofi; James Ewing, from New 
York City, . ¥., to Camp Wikoff; George 5S. 
Pitcher, from Portland, Oregom to Camp Wikoff; 
P. B. Montgomery, from Chambersburg, Penn., 
to Middletown, Penn.; J. G. Wilson, from Phila- 
delphia to Middletown, Penn. 


Major Charles K. Winn, Surgeon, United States 
Army, having relinquished the unexpired portion 
of his leave of absence on Surgeon’s certificate 
of disability, is assigned to temporary duty at 
Fort McHenry. 


Capt. Frank E. Hobbs, Ordnance Department, 
will make not to exceed five visits during each of 
the months of September, October, November, 
and December, to the works of the Benjamin 
Atha & Illingsworth Company, Newark, N. J., 
and to the works of the United States Projectil 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., on official business 
ertaining to the inspection of ordnance material 
n process of maufacture for the Ordnance De- 
partment. 


Capt. Ira MacNutt, Ordnance Department, will 
make not to exceed six visits to the works of the 
Taylor Iron and Steel Company, High Bridge, 
N. J., on official business pertaining to the inspec- 
tion of projectiles now in process of manufacture 
for the Ordnance Department. 


Major George W. Baird, Paymaster, United 
States Army, will pay the troops at Washington 
Barracks, D. C.; Fort Myer and Sheridan Point 
Va.; Fort Washington, Md.; Fort *Monroe and 
Newport News, Va., and Fort Macon and Fort 
Caswell, N. C., to include Aug. 31, and the fol- 
lowing named officers will report to Major Baird 
and assist him in the payments: Major ne J L. 
Rogers, Paymaster, United States Army; ajor 
Frank M. Hammond, Additional Paymaster, 
United States Volunteers; Major George C. Stew- 
art, Additional Paymaster, United States Volun- 
teers; Major William J. Black, Additional Pay- 
master, United States Volunteers, and Major 
William A, Purdy, Additional Paymaster, United 
States Volunteers. , 

Capt. Larz Anderson, Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral, United States Volunteers, having tendered 
his resignation, is honorably discharged the serv- 
ice of the United States, to take effect Sep. 5. 

First Lieut. James A. Cole, Sixth United States 
Cavalry, will proceed to Portage, Wis., to join 
his regiment at Montauk Point. 

Major John C. Muhlenberg, Paymaster, United 
States Army, will pay the troops at Camp Alger, 
Va.; Fort McHenry, Md.; Fort Delaware, Del.; 
Fort Mott, N. J.; Delaware City, Del.; Penn’s 
Grove, N. + Montchanin, Del., and Camp Meade 
and Mount Gretna, Penn., to include Aug. 31, and 
the following named officers will report to Major 
Muhlenberg and assist him in the payments: 
Major Daniel Arnold, Additional Paymaster, 
United States Volunteers; Major George W. 
Moses, Additional Paymaster, United States Vol- 
unteers; Major Washington Haverstick, Addition- 
al Paymaster, United States Volunteers; Major 
Jacob M. lLongnecker, Additional Paymaster, 
United States Volunteers, and Major Merrill W. 
Lang, Additional Paymaster, United States Vol- 
unteers, 

Capt. John C. Brooks, Assistant Quartermaster, 
United States Volunteers, will accompany Major 
Gen. Matthew C. Butler, United States Volun- 
teers, to Cuba on official business pertaining to 
the evacuation of the island by the Spanish 
troops, 

Capt. Harry M. Hallock, Assistant Surgeon, 
United States Army, is relieved from duty at 
Camp Wikoff, and will proceed to Fort Monroe, 
Va., and report to Lieut. Col. Alfred A. Wood- 
hull, Deputy Surgeon General, United States 
Army, commanding Josiah Simpson United States 
General Hospital, for assignment to duty, 

Capt. Frank B. Andrus, Fourth Infantry, will 
proceed from Camp Wikoff to Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

Major William M. Grinnell, Chief Commissary 
of Subsistence, United States Volunteers, having 
tendered his resignation, is honorably discharged 
the service, to take effect Sept. 3. 


An army retiring board is appointed to meet 
at Washington Barracks, District of Columbia, 
at the earliest practicable date, upon the call of 
the President thereof, for the examination of 
such officers as may be ordered before it. Detail: 
Brig. Gen. John I. Rodgers, United States Volun- 
teers, (Colonel, Fifth United States Artillery;) 
Col. Henry H. C. Dunwoody, Assistant Chief 
Signal Officer, United States Army; Major Gen. 
W. Adair, Surgeon, United States Army; Major 
Thomas T. Knox, Inspector General, United 
States Army; Capt. George D. Deshon, Assistant 
Surgeon, United States Army; Capt. Louis C, 
Scherer, Assistant Adjutant General, United 
States Volunteers, (First Lieutenant, Fourth Cav- 
alry,) Recorder. 

The following-named officers will report to 
Brig. Gen. John I. Rodgers, United States Volun- 
teers, (Colonel, Fifth United States Artillery,) 
President of the army retiring board appointed 
to meet at Washington Barracks, District of Co- 
lumbia, at such time as he may designate, for ex- 
amination by the board: Capt. William P. Good- 
win, Fourteenth Infantry, and Capt. Frank P. 
Avery, Third Infantry. 

Transfers in the Fifteenth 
Lieut. James A. Lynch from 
Company D; First Lieut. Alexander R. E. 
from Company D to Company K. 

Second Lieut. Frank H. Lawton, Twenty-first 
Infantry, will report to Col. Charles-A. Woodruff, 
Assistant Commissary General of Subsistence, 
Purchasing, and Depot Commissary in New York 
City, for duty pertaining to the subsistence of 
troops ordered to States for muster out of service. 
He will make such journeys from New York 
City to the places of muster-out and return as 
may be directed by Col. Woodruff, 


Leave of absence for thirty days, to take effect 
Sept. 1, is hereby granted Major Clayton Park- 
hill, Chief Surgeon United States Volunteers, on 
Surgeon’s certificate of disability. 

Leave of absence for one month, from Aug. 27, 
on account of sickness, is granted Capt. Charles 
A. Hagberg, Third Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try. 

The leave of absence, on Surgeon’s certificate of 
disability, granted Capt. H. A. Hanbold, Assist- 
ant Surgeon Eighth New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, is extended one month on Surgeon’s certifi- 
cate of disability. 

The extension of sick leave of absence granted 
First Lieut. Robert G. H. Hayes, Assistant Sur- 
geon Fifth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, is 
further extended twenty days. 

First Lieut. W. G. Weaver, Assistant Surgeon 
Ninth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, having 
tendered his resignation, is honorably discharged 
the service of the United States. 


Major Aaron H. Appel, Surgeon, United States 
Army, now at Fernandina, Fla., will proceed to 
Jacksonville, Fla., and report to the commanding 
General, Seventh Army Corps, for assignment to 
duty. 

Capt. E. F. Barrett, Assistant Quartermaster, 
United States Volunteers, will proceed to Middle- 
town, Penn., to join his command, which moved 
from Thoroughfare Gap, Va., during his tempor- 
ary absence on leave. 


Major John Little, Subsistence Department, is 
relieved from duty as Purchasing and Depot 
Commissary at Dunn Loring, Va., and will pro- 
ceed, accompanied by his authorized clerk and 
Commissary Sergeant, John Grove, United States 
Army, to Montauk Point for duty as Purchasing 
and Depot Commissary at that place, and while 
on such duty shall fave the rank of Major. 


Capt. Patrick H. McCaull, Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, United States Volunteers, recéntly ap- 
pointed, will proceed _to Dunn Loring, Va., and 
assume the duty of Purchasing and Depot Com- 
missary at that place upon the departure of 
Major John Little, Subsistence Department. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon D. T. Laine, United 
States Army, will proceed from Camp Wikoff 
and report to the Surgeon General of the army. 
Having reported to the Surgeon General he will 
proceed to New_York City and report to Major 
Gen. James F. Wade, United States Volunteers, 
Chairman of the United States Commission on 
the evacuation of Cuba, for duty with the com- 
mission. 


Leave of absence is hereby granted Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon Fred W. Palmer, United States 
Army, for fifteen days. 


Capt. Daniel H. Brush, Seventeenth Infantry, 


Infantry—First 
Company K_ to 
Piper 


SILVERSMITHS 


STERLING 
Broadway & 19th St, 
23 Maiden Lane 


is transferred from Kt 
that regiment, cern grand 0 Company Dae 


The leave of absence granted First Lieut. Card 
F. Hansen, First Regiment, United States Volun- 
teer Engineers, is further extended one month 
on account of sickness. 


Second Lieut. Francis K. Meade, Twenty-first 
United States Infantry, upon the aspiration of his 
present sick leave, will proceed to join his regi- 


Corp. Henry E. Harris, Company G, Fourteenth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., will be discharged the service of the 
United States, by the commanding officer of his 
station, 

The leave of absence 
William K. Jones, Sixth 
three months. 


The leave of absence granted Major Charles M. 
Robertson, Chief Surgeon, United States Volun- 
Hoewt eon riers et the United States od 

» Fo ended 
include Aug. 31 ee Sey, 

Leave of absence for one month, to take ¢ffect 
from Aug. 20, is granted First Lieut. Joseph Cy 
Byron, Highth Cavalry, aide de camp. . 

Second Lieut. William B. Cochran, Twentye 
fifth Infantry, will proceed to join his regiment. 

Major Royce D. Brigade Surgeon, United 
States Volunteers, is relieved from duty at the 
United States General Hospital at ort Me- 
Pherson, Ga., and will proceed to Camp Wikoff 
and report to the commanding General of the 
Vaties States troops at that place for assignment 
o duty, 


nted First Lieut. 
antry, is extended 


Navy. 


Lieut. G. F. Cooper is detached from the Bute 
reau of Navigation, Sept. 19, and ordered to the 
Naval Academy, Sept. bo. 

Paymaster G. W. Sim 
the naval station, Key 
Navy Department. 

Paymaster J, A. Mudd is detached from the 
naval station, Key West, and ordered to the 
Navy Department. 

Capt. C. S. Cotton its detached from command 
of the Harvard and ordered home to wait orders. 

Acting Boatswain August Retig was inted 
Sept. 1 on the Charleston. . — 

Acting Boatswain Peter A. Radcliffe was ap- 
pointed Sept. 1 on the Wheeling. 

Gunner J. G, Foster, retired, is detached from 
she ane yard, Portsmouth, N. H., and ordered 

ome. 

Surgeon L. G. Huneberger’s orders detaching 
him from the St. Paul and ordering him home 
and to await orders are modified; when de- 
aoe from the St. Paul, he is ordered to the 

ana. 


Surgeon N, M. Ferebee ig detached from the 
Indiana and ordered home to await orders. 

Chaplain R, EB. Steele is detached from the 

monster and ordered to the navy yard, New 
or 

Lieut. H. T. Mayo is detached from the Ben~ 
nington and ordered to the Independence. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, J. KW Leys is or- 
dered to the Boston Navy Yard. 

Lieut. Jacob J. Hunker is detached from the 
Harvard and ordered to duty with the Fish Com- 
mission. 

Acting Gunner J. H. Lohman is detached from 
the Harvard and ordered to the Vermont. 

Lieut. A. HL. Davis fe detached from the Har- 
vard and ordered to the New York Navy Yard. 

Surgeon D. O. Lewis is detached from the 
Harvard and ordered to the Yankee, 

Assistant Surgeon E. Thompson is detached 
from_the Harvard and ordered immediately to 
the Vermont. 

Lieut. W. J. Maxwell’s orders of Aug. 29 de- 
taching him from the Columbia and ordering him 
to the Yankee, are revoked; detached from the 
Columbia and ordered to the Sylph. 

Ensign L. B, Jones is detached from the New- 
port and ordered to the Vicksburg, Sept. 15. 

Ensign Charles L. Hussey is detached from the 
Oregon and ordered to the Constellation. 

Ensign H. S. Ritter is detached from the New- 
port and ordered to the Annapolis. 

Lieut. L. L. Reamey is detached from the East 
Boston and ordered to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Sept. 17. 

Lieut. F. W. Greenleaf, retir 
from the naval station, Port Royal, 
home, ; 

Lieut. R. C. Smith is detached from the In- 
diana and ordered immediately to the Resolute. 

Lieut. W. J. Sears is detached from the Reso- 
lute and ordered home to wait orders, 

Lieut. J. T, Smith is detached from the Yose- 
mite and ordered to the hospital at New York 
for treatment. 

Chief Engineer R. W. Milligan is ordered to 
} = Bureau of Steam Engineering for temporary 

uty. 

Chief Engineer R. W. Milligan’s orders of Aug. 
80, detaching him from the Oregon and ordering 
him to the Brooklyn, are modified; when dee 
a from the Uregon ordered to the New 

ork, 

Chief Engineer E. D. Robie, retired, ig allowed 
to delay reporting home until Sept. 30, 

Lieut. G. H. Eiswald is detached from the 
Lehigh and ordered home. 

Ensign L. F. Middlebrook, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon J. C. McEvitt, Assistant Paymaster A. 
R. Zerga, Passed Assistant Engineer 
Hall, Lieut. T. R. Beal, Lieut. G. I. 

Lieut. C. C, B. Reid, Ensign C. H. Hall, and 
Ensign F. Bloodgood are detached from the Jason 
and ordered home. 

Ensign C. N. Borden, Lieut. A. B. Denny, En- 
sign W. O. Cohn, Assistant Surgeon 8. V, Mer- 
ritt, Assistant Paymaster L. Epple, and Passed 
Assistant Engineer P. D. Blackden are detached 
from the Lehigh and ordered home. 

Ensign R. L. Low, Ensign W. J. Rodgers, and 
Lieut. A. Gartley are detached from the Syiph 
and ordered home, 

Assistant Paymaster HB. C. Tobey is detached 
from the Montauk and ordered to the Marcellus. 

Passed Assistant Engineer C. A. Daigh, As- 
sistant Paymaster L. M. Josephthal, Assistant 
Surgeon W. H. Tukey, Ensign S. W. Griffith, 
Ensign E. N. Robinson, Lieut. J, MacFarlane, 
Lieut. J. EL Townsend, and Lieut. E. M. Har- 
men are detached from the Nahant and ordered 

ome. ‘ 

Lieut. IL. W. Bartlett, Lieut.- A, W. Socola, 
Ensign A. B. Artlett, Ensign CG I. Kiehl, As- 
sistant Surgeon J. R. M. Dillon, Assistant Pay- 
master J. J. Hulse, Assistant Engineer R. C, 
Wilson, Lieut. R. B. Quick, and Lieut. L. J, 
Eshleman are detached from the Passaic and 
ordered home. 

Assistant Surgeon A. Heger, orders of Aug. 
29, to the Yankee, are revoked, 

Naval Cadet B, P. Lamberton is detached. from 
the Harvard and ordered to duty with the Buf- 
falo. 

Assistant Surgeon BH. W. EB. High is detached 
from the Naval Academy and ordered to the 
Iris. ' 
Chief Engineer H. W. Spangler is detached 
from the East Boston and ordeyed home. 

Ensign M. J. Howson is detached from the 
East Boston and ordered to the Detroit. 

Lieut. W.-L. Beers is detached from the Hast 
Boston and ordered to the Yankee. 

Lieut. J. S. Brown is detached from the Hast 
Boston and ordered to the Oregon. 

Lieut. J. W. Bostick is detached from the Pas- 
saic and ordered to duty as assistant to Eighth 
District Auxillary naval force, New Orleans. 

Assistant Engineer J. V. Miller is honorably 
discharged Sept. 1. 


Movements of Naval Vessels. 


Alliance arrived at Castine Aug. $1. 

Gwin arrived at Annapolis Aug..31, and sailed 
from Annapolis for New York Sept. 1. 

Machias, Detroit, Castine, Wilmington, Helena, 
Marietta, Bancroft, and Topeka arrived at Prov- 
incetown Sept. 1. 

Armeria arrived at Norfolk Sept. 1. 

Suwanee arrived at Norfolk Sept. 
placed out of commission. 

Restless arrived at Brooklyn Sept. 1., and was 
placed out of commission. 

Wompatuck sailed from Brooklyn for Boston 
Sept. 1 

Yosemite sailed from League Island for Tomp- 
kinsville Sept. 1. 

Panther sailed from Montauk for Tompkins- 
ville Sept. 1 and arrived at Tompkinsville Sept. 2. 

Uncas sailed from Newport for Boston Sept. 2, 
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“Finest Flavor—Fairest Price” 
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Ask any Grocer 
or address the manufacturers, 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, 
Philadelphia. 





Much Suffering Among the Men 
on Account of a Scarcity 
of Water. 


BLAME LAID ON THE PUMPS 


Many Fear, However, that the Supply 
Has Given Out—Four More Trans- 
ports Arrive —Gen. Young 
Breaks His Arm. 


ee 


MONTAUK, L. I., Sept. 2.—Gen. Shafter 
@id not get around much to-day. Yesterday, 
after landing, he went out of detention con- 
siderable, but to-day he was indisposed and 
had to keep pretty close to his tent. He 
refuses to talk any more. When asked rel- 
ative to Dr. Senn’s views as to fever in 
Cuba the General said he had nothing to 
say. The only comment he had to make on 
the camp was that this was the first morn- 
ing since he left the Pacific slope that he 
awakened without a stench greeting him. 
At Tampa it was ail stench, Cuba was 
worse, and the ship coming up smelled, but 
at last he had got a breath of fresh air. 
Gen, Young and Gen. Wheeler had confer- 
ences with Gen. Shafter this morning and 
outlined the history and workings of the 


camp. 

Gen. Wheeler was seen to-day in response 
to Dr. Senn’s charges, and he warmly de- 
fended Gen. Shafter. ‘‘The Commanding 
General,”” he said, “has been greatly 
abused and with great injustice. He has 
been accused of not being at the firing 
lines. That is true, but it was not neces- 
sary for him to be there. He had all he 
could do to arrange for providing the troops 
with food and ammunition. 

“Tt was a case of nip and tuck with us 
all the time we were down there. We never 
had one day’s rations ahead, and the men 
had to live from hand to mouth. Consider- 
ing that transportation facilities were very 
bad, and that the roads were sometimes 
knee deep in mud and water, it was highly 
creditable to Gen. Shafter’s executive abil- 
ity to do as much as he did to get material 
to the front. He did heroic work in every 
respect, in fact he worked so hard that he 


became sick, and it grieves me very much 
to see these unjust attacks on him.” 

Gen. Wheeler was asked if any action 
would be taken in the case of Dr. Senn, who 
being still in the United States Army, in 
his paper criticises a superior officer. Gen. 
Wheeler said he could not say at present. 
He would read the article as soon as he 
could get it, and would then be able to de- 
cide. y 

The water supply went back on the camyn 
last night, and the suffering last night and 
to-day was terrible. It was noon to-day be- 
fore some of the’ more distant troops re- 
ceived even one drink of water, and then it 
Was water carted in barrels clear across 
the Point, and was hot and not refreshing. 
Hundreds of the men, under force of neces- 
sity, drank the water out of Fresh Pond, 
and if this should have to be continued there 
may be serious results, for it was the drink- 
ing of this water by the men that is most 
dreaded by those who are warding off ty- 

hoid. There is reason to believe, from the 
ay of the land, that a fair portion of the 
drainage of the camp percolates into this 


pond. 
Trouble with the Pumps. 


The trouble is said to be with the pumps, 
but many think the trouble is more deeply 
seated than headquarters will admit. There 
are two big pumps, and yesterday they 


stopped frequently, but were got going 
again before the supply ran down, but dur- 
ing the early evening they both failed en- 
tirely, and all night and to-day men have 
been working with them. The men prom- 
ised they would be going in a little while, 
but the night passed without their pump- 
ing water, and again this morning they 
were not running. The great fear in the 
camp is that the precarious water supply 
has given out, and that the water pocket 
which was struck by the wells has been 
pumped dry, and there will be no more un- 
til the pocket fills up again. This is denied 
by those in charge, who say there is plenty 
of water, and that the only trouble is with 
the machinery. Every one here hopes this 
is the truth. 

While the men in the tents suffered much 
from lack of water, the men in the hospitals 
suffered little, thanks to the doctors and 
nurses who, becoming alarmed, laid hands 
on every bit of ice they could find, and 
after melting what they needed for water, 
cooled it with other ice. This was the sal- 
vation of the sick, but it depleted the ice 
supply, and this morning requisitions poured 
in for ice, and there was none in sight. 
Then the railroad came to the rescue by 
diverting ice intended for other places, and 
sending the loaded cars through to on- 
tauk and rushing orders to New York to 
send ice to the places on the line where 
the impressed cars were bound. Water was 
carried to the camps to-day’ in the water 
Wagons which had been used for sprinkling 

urposes, and in barrels which were loaded 
nto the regular army wagons. 

No coffee was made in the camp to-day, 
and nothing at all could be gotten to drink 
at the restaurant near the station, That 
Col. Forwood is worried over this state of 
affairs is needless to say. He was in and 
out of the pumping station all day, and 
seemed greatly worked up. 


Gen. Young’s Arm Broken. 


Gen. Young is a candidate for the hospi- 
tal, and it is possible he may be removed 
to New York in the morning. This after- 
noon while walking along the road near the 
railroad statior. he tripped on a piece of 
wire and fell. In the civil war a bullet 
broke his right arm, and he has never been 


able since then to raise his hand to his 
Shoulder. When he fell this afternoon this 
stiff arm was beneath him, and the bone 
was broken. He is now in his tent. 

A few days ago, while riding his horse 
the animal shied at something and collided 
with a telegraph pole, with the General’s 
left foot between his body and the pole. 
This broke some of the small bones below 
the ankle. Since then the General has had 
to ride in a carriage, but kept at his work. 
His new accident will probably force him to 
leave. 

Four ships arrived to-day, all in fair con- 
dition. They were the Berkshire, City of 
Washington, Nueces, and Orizaba. The 
Berkshire brought 348 passengers. They are 
men from almost every regiment which took 
Eart in the Santiago campaign. All have 

een in the hospitals at Santiago and Sib- 
oney. Some of them are recovering from 
yeliow fever, some from malarial fever, and 
others from typhoid and dysentery. The 
Berkshire was specially fitted up to bring 
these men here, and had all accommoda- 
tions ard plenty of Surgeons and supplies, 
as well as nurses. When she came into 
port she reported three deaths on the voy- 
age. Those who died were’ Surgeon John- 
son, Battery B, First Artillery; Nurse Mc- 
Mahon, and Private Murphy of Company C, 
Twenty-fourth Regular Infantry. The Sur- 
geons on the ship reported improvement 
in the most of the men since the Berkshire 
left Santiago. on Aug. 25. Of those on 
board, 175 were reported unable to waik 
and transportation was arranged for. At 
Siboney and Santiago 180 of the men could 
not walk, 


Those On Other Vessels. 


The Nueces brought nine companies of 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry anc a few men 
of the First Illinois, in all 685 men, of 
whom 25 are sick. She had no deaths on 


the trip. 

The City of Washington, sister of the 
Berkshire, brought only Col. Humphries, his 
secretary, and tvo negro servants. She isa 
big, clean ship and in good condition, and 
why some of the soldiers packed into the 
cattle transport Allegheny were not sent on 
her is not known here. The few who did 
come on this ship must have been lost on 
her. She is loaded with supplies. She jis 
the ship which lay ‘n Havana Harbor neer 
the Maine on the night the Maine was 
blown up. 

The Orizaba brought twenty-four paymas- 
ters and their numerous clerks, together 
with about a million dollars in gold which 
Was sent to Cuba to pay the soldiers, and 
is now brought to this point for that pur- 
pose. The money will be welcomed by the 
men, and the payments will begin as soon 
as sible. 

here was another conference of the Sur- 
geons with Gen. Wheeler this morning, and 
@ general discussion of affairs, including 
the danger of an »utbreak of typhoid fever. 
Gen. Wheeler announced afterward that on 
Monday he would issue a set of orders that 
would regulate many things which needed 
regulating in relation to the hospital and 
the general health of the camp. 


Col. Forwood Blamed. 


_ At the conference to-day the friction 
Which has existed between Col. Forwood 


and Gen. Wheeler again showed itself. 
Gen. Wheeler was criticising the failure to 
obey orders on the part of some of the hos- 
pital staff, and placed the blame on Col. 
Forwood as the chief medical officer of the 


camp. Col. Forwood retorted that if he 
issued an order and a man failed to obey 
it, it was not his fault. Gen. Wheeler re- 
plied rather sharply: 

“Colonel, it is your fault. You are in 
command of these men. If you issue an 
order and it is not obeyed, it is your duty 
to see that it is executed as you intend it. 
You are responsible; see that those under 
you are responsible to you.” 

The new orders to be issued will be formu- 
lated between now and Monday, and will 
first be read at the medical conference that 
morning. Gen. Wheeler has been follow- 
ing the hospital and medical staffs closely, 
and has a pretty eee idea of what is going 
on and what has been done and what ought 
to be done. It is hardly likely that any 
changes will be made in the order after it 
is once written. 

Many of the nurses are complaining of 
their treatment here. They say they are 
overworked, have not enough food, and 
have not sufficient sleeping quarters, They 
say that those who get to their meals first 
get all they want to eat, and those who 
come after have to go without food or take 
what they can get. Often the first lot gets 
plenty and the second only coffee. an 
bread. As the result of one lot getting to 
the mess first one time and the last next 
time every one has the same complaint. A 
couple of the nurses, who were volunteers, 
have gone home. They could not stand the 
conditions, they said. 


Deaths at the Camp. 


The deaths in the general hospital to-day 
were: 

Edwin Eugene Casey, Troop Clerk, Rough 
Riders; Abraham Robertson, Company D, 
Fourth Regiment, Infantry; Frank Hager- 
man, Company F, Eighth Ohio; Hubbard 
White, Company A, Seventy-firs. New 
York; Daniel F. Conover, Company E, 
Ninth Massachusetts; Ira Leebold, Com- 
pany F, Twelfth Infantry; William A. 
Stake, Company D, First Illinvis; Clarke 
Frazier, Company D, Eighth Regiment; H. 
C. Eaton, Company F, First Illinois; Isaac 
E:cttUle. Company D, Seventh Infantry 

In the detention hospital—Charles Genske, 
Company D, Thirty-third Michigan; Morris 
Dolan, teamster, Third Regiinent, tufantry; 
Carleton Day, Company H, Thirty-third 
Michigan; Albert Behnke, Company C, Thir- 
ty-fourth Michigan; A. B. Clay, Comvany 
D, Eighth Ohio; Ray Pardee, Company K, 
Thirty-fourth Michigan; William B. Ryan, 
Company A, First Illinois; John L. Shields, 
teamster, Twentieth Regiment, Infantry. 

At the general hospital there are 1,276 
sick; at the detention hospital, 250. 

One hundred men were furloughed to-day. 


GEN. WH EELER’S STATEMENT. 


Commander at Camp Wikoff Says the 
Men There are Being Well Cared For. 


MONTAUK, L. L., Sept. 2.—Major Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler gave out a statement to- 
day, in which he said: 

“The following is a sample of the letters 
we are constantly receiving regarding the 
soldiers in the camp: 

‘“**In regard to my stepson we feel very uneasy 
about him, on gccount of the newspaper reports 
of the privation and suffering inflicted cn the 
private soldiers. Although he has never uttered 
a complaint since he has been in the army, we 
hear from other sources of the cruel and horrible 
treatment inflicted on our soldiers under the 
pretense of humanity for our neighbors, and the 
whole country is in a state of terrible excitement. 
I should not be surprised if the feeling should 
lead to a revolution of some kind, for [I assure 
you I hear on all sides the most violent and 
b.tter denunciations of the War Department and 
the Administration It is, indeed, a great pity 
that the glory of our triumph should be dimmed 
by such a shameful thing as the ill treatment 
and starvation of our own brave soldiers, while 
the Spanish prisoners have the best treatment 
that the country can afford.’ 

‘“‘It will be seen that this letter says that 
not a word of complaint has been received 
from this soldier and, so far as my investi- 
gation goes, no complaint has been made 
by any of the brave soldiers that have 
added glory to our arms in the Cuban 
campaign. A great many anxious fathers, 
mothers, brothers, or sisters arrive here 
from all parts of the United States to look 
after their relatives whom, they say, the 
papers tell them are suffering, and many 
of them have heard that their relatives are 
in a condition of starvation. Most of these 
people are little able to expend the money 
for such a journey, and they are surprised 
when they come here to find their relatives 
surrounded with everything to eat which 
can be procured by money, and if sick in 
the hospital, they are gratified and sur- 
prised to find that they are given every 
possible care. 


“Gives the Exact Facts.” 


“In reply to a direct request that I will 
give the exact facts as I see them, I will 
state: Every officer and soldier who went 
to Cuba regarded that he was given a great 
and special privilege in being permitted to 
engage in that campaign. They knew they 
were to encounter yellow fever and other 
diseases, as well as the torrid heat of the 
country, and they were proud and glad to 
do so. They knew that it was impossible 
for them to have the advantage of wagon 
transportation which usually accompanies 
armies, and yet officers and men were glad 
to go, to carry their blankets and their ra- 
tions on their backs, and to be subjected 
without any shelter to the sun and rains 
by day and the heavy dews by night. They 
certainly knew that the Spaniards had 
spent years in erecting defenses, and it was 
their pleasure to assault and their duty to 
capture the Spanish works. They were 
more than glad to incur the hardships and 
these dangers. They went there and did 
their duty; each man seeming to feel that 
American honor and prestige was to be 
measured by his conduct. The brave men 
who won the victories did uct complain of 
the neglect of the Government, but on the 
contrary they seemed grateful to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War for giving them 
the opportunity to incur these dangers and 
hardships. They realized that in the hur- 
ried organization of an expedition by a Gov- 
ernment which had nq one with any expe- 
rience in such matters, it was impossible 
to have everything arranged to perfection, 
and they will testify that under the cir- 
cumstances the conditions were much more 
perfect than any one would have reason to 
expect, and that the President and the Sec- 
retary of War, and others who planned and 
dispatched this expedition deserve high 
commendation. 


One Cause of Suffering. 


“One reason why our army was lacking 
in some respects in equipage was that a 
telegram was received from Admiral Samp- 
son stating that if the army reached there 
immediately they could take the city at 


once, but if there was delay the fortifica- 
tions of the Spaniards would be so per- 
fected that there might be great difficulty 
in taking it. On receiving this dispatch 
from Admiral Sampson the War Depart- 
ment directed the army to move at once, 
and, as all connected with the army will 
recall, the orders were received after dark, 
and the army was in motion, had traveled 
nine miles, and was on the ships at day- 
light. When the expedition sailed for Cuba 
it went there escorted by a large fleet of 
warships. At that time it was regarded as 
impossible for a merchant ship to sail on 
the ocean safely from any American port to 
Santiago, but as soon as the Spanish fleet 
was destroyed, so that it was possible for 
unarmed ships to sail safely to Santiago, 
the generous people of the United States 
subscribed money without limit and dis- 
patched ship after ship loaded with luxuries 
and delicacies for the Santiago army, and 
everything that could be accomplished for 
their comfort was done by the President 
and Secretary of War. 

“After the surrender had been completed 
and arrangements perfected for transport- 
ing the Spanish Army to Spain, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War sent vessels 
to Santiago and transported our army to 
one of the most healthful localities in the 
United States. The point selected by the 
Secretary of War was so situated that thor- 
ough protection was given the people of 
the United States from the danger of yel- 
low fever contagion. The soldiers upon 
their arrival at this place received every 
care and bounty which could be procured 
by money. The President and Secretary of 
War directed that their health and comfort 
should be cared for without reference to 
expense, and in addition the people within 
a circuit of 100 miles vied with each other 
in shipping to them carloads and steam- 
boat loads of luxuries of all kinds. 


Condition of the Sick. 


“I have just finished my daily inspection 
of the hospitals. With rare exceptions the 
sick are cheerful and improving. I have 
nurses and doctors to care for them, and in 
all my meny tours I have not found a single 


patient who made the slightest complaint. 
It is true there has been suffering, and 
great suffering The climate of Cuba was 
very severe upon all our soldiers, but in- 
stead of complaining, the hearts of those 
brave men are filled with gratitude to the 
people for the bounteous generosity which 
has been extended to them. 

“There is no doubt that there have been 
individual cases of suffering and possibly 
neglect among the soldiers, not “only in 
Cuba, but since their arrival at this place. 
Nearly twenty thousand men were brought 
from a yellow fever district to the United 
States. It wovld have been criminal to 
land them ana aliow them to go promiscu- 
ously among the people. It has been stated 
by physicians that if it had been done yel- 


low fever would have spread through many 
of our States. 
“To avoid such a catastrophe, a point 
which is more thoroughly isolated from the 
ge than ary other locality which could 
e found was selected. By these wise 
means the country has been saved from'‘a 
scourge of this fearful disease. Every one 
will realize that to land 18,000 men and put 
them on bare fields without any buildings 
whatever cculd not be done without some 
hardships. Over five thousand very sick 
men have been received in the general hos- 
pital and as many more sick have been 
cared for in the camps, and yet only about 
— deaths have occurred in these hospi- 
als. 
“Tents had to be erected and _ hospitals 
constructed and preparations made to sup- 
ply these 18,00C men with wholesome water, 
food, and medicines, physicians, nurses, 
cooks, hospital furniture, wagons, 
bulances, ond ‘the other needs 
tial to caring for 80 many 
fully half of whom are ver sick or 
in a feeble physical condition. n addition 
to this, most of the bedding and much of 
the clothing were left in Santiago to pre- 
vent yellow fever infection. All of these 
deficiencies have had to be supplied. We 
had but one line of railroad to bring these 
e+ and sometimes there have been de- 
ays.” 


MORE FOOD FOR MONTAUK. 


am- 
essen- 
men, 


Large Shipment of Various Provisions 
by the War Department, 


A large shipment of canned fruits and 
delicacies was made up yesterday by the 
War Department to be shipped to Montauk 
to-day for the soldiers. Col. J. F. Weston, 
Chief Commissary of the Fifth Army Corps, 
came from Montauk yesterday morning, 


and, with Col, C. A. Woodruff, Purchasing 
Commissary of the New York depot, made 
up the shipment. Besides Lima beans and 
heavy groceries, the following articles were 
purchased: 

One quarter million of eggs, 10,000 pounds 
of oatmeal, 10,000 pounds of evaporated 
peaches, 5,000 aan of oo ee apri- 
cots, 4,800 cans of pears, 4,800 cans of 
peaches, 3,000 three-pound cans of apples, 
250 pounds of Oolong tea, 7,200 cans Oo 
soup, 2,800 gallons of peaches, 4,800 cans of 
green corn, 4,800 cans of green peas, 5U 
boxes of lemons, and 100 boxes of oranges. 
In addition, a large quantity of ice, milk. 
and butter is sent daily. 


More Sick Soldiers from Santiago. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA, Sept. 2.—The 
United States transport Missouri will sail 
for Montauk Point to-morrow morning with 


250 convalescents from the various regi- 
ments of the Fifth Army Corps. The ves- 
sel has been equipped for tme trip with 
arent eare and the men will be comfort- 
able. 


Private Reecued From Drowning. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Frank 
Knodlock, a private in Company I, Twenty- 
second Regiment, was rescued from drown- 


ing at Fort Slocum to-day by Corporal Ar- 
thur L. Dresler and Private Charles 
O'Leary. Knodlock, with a party of ten or 
twelve soldiers, decided to take a swim, and 
went to the dock. They had not been in th 
water but a short time when they hear 
cries for help. Dresler and O’Leary swam 
to where Knodlock was struggling in the 
water, and caught hold of him as he was 
about to sink for the last time. They 
brought him ashore and revived him. 


MISS BARTON’S MISSION FAILS. 


Says She Is Unable to Land Supplies 
at Havana and Will Return 
to Tampa. 


Stephen E. Barton yesterday received the 
following cablegram from Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, dated at Havana on Thursday: 

“Will leave for Tampa to-day. Unable to 
land supplies. Hold San Antonio.’’ 

The supplies referred to by Miss Barton 
were taken from Santiago on the Clinton, a 
vessel secure’ by her some time ago for 
temporary use. Why she had been unable 
to land them Mr. Barton said he did not 
know, nor did the War Department at 
Washington. In a letter received a few 


days ago from Miss Barton she expressed 
a strong desire to talk with the President 
and heads of departments about the Cuban 
relief work, and Mr. Barton thinks that 
her object in coming to the United States 
is to visit Washington and confer with the 
Administration. 

The San Antonio, which was to have 
Sailed yesterday afternoon for Havana laden 
with 800 tons of Cuban relief supplies, was 
held here in obedience to Miss Barton’s in- 
structions, and will not sail until she di- 
rects. Mr. Barton will communicate with 
her as soon as possible to explain the 
situation here and to learn the reasons why 
she ordered the San Antonio held in port. 

The steamer Kennett, which left here last 
week with twenty-five tons of supplies, 
reached Havana yesterday. D. L. Cabb, 
who went on this vessel, will probably 
have charge of Miss Barton’s work during 
her visit to Washington, 


FISHKILL OFFERS A HOSPITAL. 


Large Unoccupied Factory May Be 
Accepted for State Troops. 


FISHKILL, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The residents 
of Fishkill Village have offered Gov. Black 
exclusive use of the large unoccupied fac- 
tory in that village to be used as a hospital 
for sick soldiers. The factory was former- 
ly known as the old paper bag factory, 
but has not been occupied for some time. 
The offer of the building has been ac- 
knowledged by the State authorities and re- 
ferred to the proper officials. It is believed 
in that village that the State will accept the 


offer. A State official has visited the spot 
and looked the building over. 


Soldiers’ Comfort Committee. 


The first General Committee meeting of 
the Soldiers’ Comfort Committee was held 
yesterday. The committee was organized 
a week ago for the purpose of feeding and 
lodging impecunious soldiers. There are 


stations at Jersey City and in Long Island 
City. The reports showed that on Thurs- 
day 100 soldiers had been housed by the 
committee in the Red Cross headquarters 
in Long Island City, and in Jersey City 175 
men were cared for in houses and lodging 
houses near the station. A tent is to be es- 
tablished at Camp Wikoff. Citizens find- 
ing penniless soldiers in the’streets are 
asked to send or take them to 205 Broad- 
way, where they will be cared for. 


Red Cross Work at Chickamauga. 


E. C. Smith. Red Cross agent at Chicka- 
mauga, in a letter received by Stephen E. 
Barton yesterday, says: ‘‘ By the end of 
this week this camp will be deserted, and 
the sick men left will be concentrated in 
four, possibly three, hospitals. At Stern- 
berg Hospital, under the ministrations of 
the women nurses sent down here by Aux- 
iliary No. 3, the patients are rapidly get- 
ting well and are being granted furloughs 
home. I do not think there will be over 500 
patients in this hospital at any time, but I 
have furnished accommodations for 200 
nurses—enough to nurse 1,000 patients.” 


Miss Gould Visits Sick Soldiers. 


Miss Helen Gould and a committee from 
the Irvington Auxiliary of the Women’s Na- 
tional War Relief Association visited the 
hospitals at Governors Island, Bedlow’s Isl- 
and, and Fort Hamilton Thursday. They 
made the round in the yacht Marion, and 
yesterday reported that they were well 
pleased with the way the soldiers were be- 
ing cared for. The association yesterday 
decided to send milk and eggs three times 
a week to the First and Tenth Cavalry and 
the Tenth Infantry. 


Miss Chauncey Protests, 


Miss Chauncey, Eighth Regiment Auxili- 
ary, protests against the unauthorized use 
of her name, in an appeal for funds, which 
has appeared in some of the papers. She 
says the regiment does not need to beg for 
outside pecuniary assistance; it is furnished 
as required by personal friends of the Colo- 
nel, and that the money is deposited in Miss 
Chauncey’s hands for distribution among 
the sick and needy of the command. The 
Red Cross Society and Miss Chauncey are 
working in the fullest accord. 
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MORE SICK FROM MONTAUK 


The Red Cross Cares for Nearly 
400’ Soldiers in Long Isl- 
and City. 


THE PRESIDENT SEES THEM 


He Visits the Hospital and Commends 
Mrs. Hammond’s Work — Many 
Heartrending Scenes When 
the Soldiers Arrive. 


Four trainloads of sick soldiers, in all 
about four hundred men from various regi- 
ments, volunteer and regular army, were 
dumped into-Long Island City last night be- 
tween 9 o’clock and midnight from Mon- 
tauk. It appeared to be generally recog- 
nized among the men that they were sent 
on furlough so as to make conditions as 
presentable as possible for the Presiden- 
tial party whose train of private cars lay 
on the track next to the one on which the 
soldiers arrived. The scheme, however, did 
not altogether accomplish its purpose, for 
before the President left, he, with Vice 
President Hobart and Secretary Alger, 
visited the hospital opened by the Red Cross 
in ex-Mayor Gleason’s building, across the 
street from the station, to where many of 
the men had been taken. 

Mrs. Hammond and Miss I. C. Reid were 
in charge of the night force in the Red 
Cross Hospital, and with them were six 
trained nurses and a corps of physicians 
under Dr. Valentine of the Long Island 
Road. It is impossible tc conjecture what 
would have become of the poor sick fel- 
lows had not the Red Cross been on hand 
as usual. The staff worked like Trojans, 


‘wheeling those who were unable to walk to 


the hospital and caring for all the others 
who did not want to go directly home. 
There was also a committee from the Board 
of Trade and Transportation, who took 
care of those who did not require hospital 
attention, and obtained lodgings for them 
in the Ivy Tree Inn, on Twenty-third Street. 

Among the regiments represented by the 


sick men were the First Illinois, Fourth, 
Sixteenth, Twentieth, Ninth, and Tenth In- 
fantry, and the Fourth and First Artillery. 
There were also a number of members of 
the Eighth Ohio, the ‘ President’s Own,” 
and it seemed the irony of fate that they 
and President McKinley should at such a 
time be within a stone’s throw of one an- 
other. Great crowds surrounded the depot 
in Long Island City all night, and in them 
were friends and relatives of the sick boys, 
whose souls were harrowed by the sights 
they witnessed. But a small percentage of 
the men were able to walk. In some in- 
stances where three men alighted from the 
trains at one time, they passed their arms 
about one another, and pitifully strove to 
support themselves to the hospital. Mean- 
while the rolling chairs and stretchers were 
never idle. Some of the men sank down 
exhausted on the platform in the depot, and 
had to be lifted on the stretchers. In many 
cases it seemed as if they had litile or no 
life lett in them. They were shrunken and 
ghastly white, and their faces told a terrible 
vale G wage hey t and hardship. 

Once in the hospital the men were well 
cared for. There was everything for their 
comfort. Electric fans had been rigged 
above the cots, medicine was there in abun- 
dance, milk, ice cream, wholesome food, 
and indefatigable nurses who almost an- 
ticipated every wish of the wasted heroes. 
Although there was every provision for the 
sick, many were nevertheless sent to vari- 
ous hospitals. The ambulances of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital were constantly in at- 
tendance, and carried some of the worst 
cases across the river. This was the only 
hospital that sent ambulances across the 
ferry, but on the New York side ambulances 
from Bellevue, New York, and other hos- 
pitals were within easy reach. Some of the 
men were taken to these places. 


Sad Scenes at the Train. 


Women and even men wept as the gaunt, 
emaciated forms of the soldiers came down 
the station platform. One woman, tears 
streaming from her eyes, watched for her 
son, as each train arrived. Finally a sol- 
dier, supported by two of his comrades, 
came down the aisle. She gave not a sign 
of recognition until the trio had almost 


passed, when the lad in the centre suddenly 
saw the weeping woman standing there, 
‘“‘Mother!”’ he gasped feebly. 


She turned like a flash at the sound of. 


the voice, looking at the figure blankly. 

‘“*Mother,” he cried. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
me?’’ 

“My God,” wailed the woman; “is this 
my boy, my Hughey,” and she hugged him 
to her breast like a baby. Finally the sol- 
dier was placed in a rolling chair and his 
mother accumpanied him to the hospital 
where she stocd watch over his cot. The 
cool air from the river, and the doctor's 
care revived the boy somewhat, and he 
hastened to tell his mother that he was not 
so sick after all, and would be ready to- 
morrow to accompany her to their home in 
Ohio. 

“They are all like that,” said Miss Ried 
of the Red Cross, who stood by. ‘‘ Home is 
the magic word for them, and they will en- 
dure anything to get there. Although we 
can see disease and death in their faces 
they don’t want to give up. They seem to 
fear that if they falter now they may never 
see the loved ones waiting for them so far 
away, and this feeling is by no means con- 
fined to the volunteers, but has quite as 
strong a hold on the regulars as well. It is 
pathetic to see them, and hear them beg 
to be given strength enough to reach their 
destinations. We have been instructed to 
spare no expense or trouble to aid them in 
every way, and we are doing everything 
possible. 

J. C. Petty of Washington accompanied 
his son James, private in the First District 
of Columbia Volunteers, from Montauk. 
Young Petty was so weak that he had to be 
carried to the hospital on a stretchér. His 
father roundly denounced the condition of 
affairs at Montauk. He said that he was 
obliged to walk with his sick son from the 
camp to the railroad station, a distance of 
three miles. There was no conveyance of 
any kind, and, although he said he saw 
thousands of mules and horses about, he 
could obtain none of them. All the other 
sick men, he said, had to take the same 
tramp in the hot sun. 

“Just a case of stupidity and incompe- 
tency,”’ was the way he characterized it. 


The President in the Hospital. 


Just after the. arrival of Secretary Alger, 
President McKinley turned suddenly from 
where he was standing at the steps of his 
private car, and threading his way through 
the crowd, walked over to the Red Cross 
Hospital. It was not a part of the pro- 
gramme, but no one interfered. Vice Presi- 
dent Hobart and Secretary Alger accom- 


panied him. As the President entered sev- 
eral of the regulars on cots rose up and 
saluted. Four feebly clapped their hands, 
and the President, walking around, said: 
“ Well, boys, how are you?” 

ere was no reply. The President shook 
the hands of some and then went up stairs 
where two boys of the Kighth Ohio + sick 
unto death. The brother of one was stand- 
ing by his cot. 

“Mr. President,” he said, as Mr. McKin- 
ley entered, ‘‘here are some of your 
“Own.” The President shook their wasted 
hands and examined their transportation 
warrants. T6 Mrs. Hammond the President 
said: ‘‘ Madame, you are doing a good work 
here.””’ Then he went back to his train. 

President Baldwin of the Long Island 
Road was one of the most indefatigable 
men about the station. He was about every- 
where in his shirt sleeves, and in several 
instances relieved the weak soldiers of their 
bundles, himself carrying them across to the 
hospital. ae 


MONTAUK MEN FOR RHODE ISLAND. 


More Soldiers to be Removed for 
Treatment in Hospitals. 


NEWPORT, Sept. 2.—Mrs. A. Livingston 
Mason is engaged in an effort to secure the 
removal of forty-seven sick soldiers from 
Montauk Point. Mrs. Mason has received 
offers from three hospitals which have con- 
sented to care for and nurse the men re- 
turned from Santiago. The Newport Hos- 
pital will take two more, making in all sev- 
enteen at that institution. The Rhode Isl- 
and and St. Joseph’s Hospitals, in Provi- 
— will take thirty and fifteen, respect- 
vely. 

Surgeons say the removal from Montauk 
Point will hasten the soldiers’ recovery and 
at the same time make room for others 
coming there. For this purpose, Mrs. Bruen 
and Mrs. Charles D. Owen have subscribed 

100 each and Mrs. Mason has a balance of 

195 left over from the recent expedition to 
Montauk. The party left to-night to bring 
the sick soldiers bac. 


3. Altman & €o. 


Will continue to close their 
store at 12M. on Saturdays, 
during the month of Sep- 
tember. 


BURIED WITH MILITARY HONORS 


Funerals of Corps. Immen and Scheid 
of the Seventy-first, Who Were 
Killed in Battle. 


The military funerals of Corps. George L. 
Immen of Company C and H. J. Scheid of 
Company F, Seventy-first Regiment, who 
were killed in battle in Cuba and there 
buried, their bodies being afterward disin- 
terred and brought to this city, took place 
in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory at 
2 o’clock yesterday afternoon. 

In the morning there was a service at the 
Zion Presbyterian Church over the body of 
Corp. Scheid, and later the body was taken 
to the armory, where it lay in a black 
casket beside the body of Corp. Immen. 
Each casket was covered with a big Amer- 
ican flag, and floral tributes were heaped 
high around them, Around the edges of the 
armory floor the members of the One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-first Regiment formed a 
hollow square, and in the corridor of the 
armory wandered the few survivors of the 
Seventy-first who were able to attend. 
None of the officers of the regiment was 
present. The galleries of the armory were 
crowded with spectators, as were the en- 
trances to the armory floor and the streets. 
The heat in the place was so oppressive 
that one of the men of the One Hundred 
and Seventy-first, Sergt. Van Houten, was 


overcome and was carried to the officers’ 
room, where he recovered after an hour. 

When the members of the families of the 
deceased had been seated in the balcony, 
directly over the caskets, the Rev. Archi- 
bald H. Bradshaw, Chaplain of the One 
Hundred and Seventy-first Regiment, gave 
the signal, and a choir, led by H. R. Hum- 
phries of St. James’s Lutheran Church, sang 
the burial chant. Several hymns were ren- 
dered by the choir, after which Dr. Brad- 
shaw delivered the funeral sermon, in which 
he paid a high tribute to the valor and the 
worth of the dead heroes, 

At the conclusion of the address the choir 
took up the hymn “ Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,”’ and, with measured step, the escort 
from the One Hundred and Seventy-first 
Regiment filed out behind the caskets. 

Corp. Scheid’s body was interred in Green- 
wood, and that of Corp. Immen at Kensico. 


SEVENTY-FIRST PRIVATES BURIED. 


Percy McKeever of Company K and 
Frederick 8S. Engel of Company F. 


E. Percy McKeever, a private of Company 
K, Seventy-first Regiment, who died 
Wednesday at Mount Sinai Hospital, was 
buried yesterday beside his mother in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, with full military 
honors. The services were held at noon 
at the family residence, 2,526 Marion Ave- 
nue. A detachment of thirty members of 
the Seventy-first Regiment, who accom- 
panied the firing party, was present. The 
services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
McElroy of St. James’s Church, Fordham. 
Hight members of the Seventy-first, acting 
as pall bearers, carried the remains to the 
hearse and accompanied it to Woodlawn, 
the firing party going by train. 

Funeral services over the body of Private 
Frederick S. Engel of Company F, Seventy- 
first Regiment, were held at the Zion Epis- 
copal Church, in East Fortieth Street, near 
Lexington Avenue. Private Engel died on 
the transport La Grande Duchess=> off Mon- 
tauk Point, on Aug. 16. A Corporal’s guard 
from his company, in command of Corp. 
Barnett, acted as escort. 


SERGT. F. GLENNEN’S FUNERAL. 


Service at St. Joseph's Church Attend- 
ed by Comrades of the Sixty-ninth. 


A requiem mass was celebrated 
10:30 o’clock yesterday morning in 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, at 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street and Co- 
lumbus Avenue, over the body of Quarter- 
master Sergeant Frank Glennen of Com- 
pany G, Sixty-ninth Regiment, who was 
killed last Sunday in a railroad accident fn 
Alabama. Father McMullen conducted at 


the mass and Father Huntman, the rector, 
delivered a eulogy. 

There was a large attendance at the 
funeral. Among those present were many* 
Tammany politicians, Glennen having been 
a prominent figure in Tammany. and private 
secretary to John F. Carroll. Five hundred 
members of the Minqua Club marched from 
the clubhouse, on One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, to the house and then to the 
church. 

An escort of six detailed men from the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment and six members of 
the Minqua Club attended the body from 
the church to Calvary Cemetery. 


at 
St. 
One 


CORI. MATTHEWS DEAD. 


Cuban Fever Carries Off Another 


Member of the Seventy-first. 


Corp. Alexander T. Matthews of Company 
HD, Seventy-first Regiment, died at 1 o’clock 
yesterday morning at St. Francis’s Hos- 
pital from Cuban fever. Corp. Matthews 
arrived at Montauk Point with the Seventy- 
first Regiment on the St. Paul, and was 
taken immediately to St. Francis’s Hos- 
pital. He was twenty-eight years old, un- 
married, and lived with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Matthews, at 126 East 
One Hundred and Tenth Street. His brother, 
Dr. George H. Matthews, is a member of 
the house staff of St. Francis’s Hospital. 


Private Dies From Heat Prostration. 


Joseph A. Almond, twenty-one years old, 
who was discharged from Company E, First 
Infantry, on Aug. 12, died at Bellevue Hos- 
pital yesterday afternoon from the effects 
of heat prostration. Almond was taken to 
Bellevue Thursday afternoon from his resi- 
dence at 421 First Avenue, suffering from 
heat prostration. He never regained con- 
sciousness. Almond enlisted in the United 
States Army on Aug. 5, 1893. He served 
with his company in the fights of El Caney 
and San Juan, Cuba, and came out without 
a scratch. He had several medals for 
marksmanship. He was a popular member 
of his company. 


Death of a New Jersey Private. 


NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 2—Word reached 
this city this morning of the death of Will- 
iam 8S. Jacobus, a private in Company b&, 
First New Jersey Regiment, in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital, Philadelphia. Death 
was due to typhoid pneumonia. Jacobus, 
who was born here, left the city with the 
First Regiment on May 2, having enlisted 
at the first call. He was twenty-six years 
old and unmarried. Late in July he came 

on a five days’ furlough from Cam 
Alger, and was then in excellent health. 
His relatives expected him home soon, and 
the news of his death was a shock to them. 


Death From Typhoid at Camp Black. 


CAMP BLACK, HEMPSTEAD PLAINS, 
L. IL., Sept. 2.—Private John Stanton of Com- 
pany A, Two Hundred and First Regiment, 
died from typhoid to-day. There are eight 
other “men in the quarantine ten with 
typhoid, while some others in the post hos- 
pital are suspected. There are 110 men in 
the hospital altogether. They are suffering 
mostly from malarial fever. The Surgeons 
are working day and night to prevent fur- 
ther sickness. 


Rough Rider Maurer Dead. 


Private Adolph Maurer of the Rough 
Riders, who was shot at Santiago, died yes- 


Has Not Slept for Five Years. 


It is reported that a man in Indiana has not 
had an hour’s sleep for five years. He con- 
stantly walks about, unable to rest, and is 


now little more than a_ skeleton. There are 
thousands of men and women who are unable 
to sleep more than an hour or two a night 
because of nervousness, weakness, dyspepsia, 
headache, and constipaticn. A certain remedy 
for these disorders is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 
All druggists sell it. 


terday afternoon in the Long Island Col- 


lege Hospital from the effects of an opera- 
tion which was performed on him as the 
only chance of saving his life. 


Soldier Dies at Lexington. 


LEXINGTON, .Ky., Sept. 2.—Thomas P. 
Reider of Company B, Ninth, Pennsylvania, 
died to-day of typhoid fever. Reider joined 


the re ent at Wilkesbarre as war cor- 
respondent, but later secured a place in the 
Brigade Quartermaster’s office. 


OTHER HEROES LAID TO REST. 


Sergt. Brennan and Privates Peter 
Farley and Henry E. Hoffman. 


The funeral of Sergt. Thomas Brennan of 
the Second Kansas Volunteers, who died 
Thursday in Gouverneur Hospital, was held 
at 8 o’clock yesterday afternoon with brief 
services in the hospital. The interment was 
in Calvary Cemetery. . 

The funeral of Peter Farley, one of the 
members of Company G. Sixty-ninth Regi- 


ment, New York Volunteers, who was killed 
in the railroad accident on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, Aug. 28, at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., took place at 9 o’clock yester- 
day morning from the home of his sister, 
Mrs. Duffy, at 400 East Fifteenth Street. 
Among those in attendance were Col. Den- 
nis McCarthy of the One Hundred and Six- 
ty-ninth Regiment, and a detail of soldiers 
from the same regiment. 

The funeral of Private Henry E. Hoffman 
of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment, Unit- 
ed States Infantry, took place at 10:30 yes- 
terday morning in St. Augustine’s Roman 
Catholic Church, One Hundred and Sixty- 
fifth Street and Franklin Avenue. The 
Rev. Thomas F. Gregg, assisted by the Rev. 
Fathers J. F. Maguarre and James Talbott, 
conducted the service, a mass of requiem. 
The body.was then taken to the Cemetery 
of St. Raymond, in Westchester, for burial. 
Hoffman enlisted in the army on Oct. 14, 
1896. He was taken sick at Santiago, and 
transported to Montauk Point, and after- 
ward to the City Hospital in Boston, where 
he died last Tuesday of typhoid fever. 


FEVER CONVALESCENTS’ DIET. 


War Department Issues a General Or- 
der of Instruction. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—A general order 
was issued at the War Department to-day 
warning sick soldiers on their way to their 
homes, and especially those who are con- 
valescent after attacks of fever, to exercise 
care in their diet and otherwise. The text 
of the order is as follows: 

“Tt having been reported to the War De- 
partment that many convalescent soldiers 


who have received furloughs and started for 
their homes have been taken ‘ill on the way, 
and to avoid further occurrences of this 
kind, it is suggested in the’ strongest pos- 
sible terms that‘all soldiers ‘traveling home- 
ward on furloughs will “exercise the best 
judgment 1n%d¥ing for themseves, especially 
those who have been ill in hospitals with 
fevers. Their appetites are very keen, and 
unless they deny themselves everything ex- 
cept necessary food of the simplest char- 
acter they are in great danger of a relapse. 

‘This instruction is sent out, hoping that 
It may catch the eye of these men en route 
and also for the instruction of Surgeons at 
hospitals. It is ordered that no man shall 
receive a furlough whom the Surgeon in 
charge believes to be unable to travel! alone, 
and that no furloughed soldier shall leave 
a hospital without receiving ful instructions 
as to his diet while en route to his home 
from his Surgeon.’”’ 


The Twelfth New York. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Sept. 2.—Foliowing is 
a list of the Twelfth New York men ad- 
mitted to tne division hospital to-day: 
Hugh Kavanaugh and Karl Deucker, Com- 
pany L; Frank Handy, Company G; Morris 
Warsaw, Company F; John Pringle, Com- 
pany A. 

Furloughs were granted Frank G. George, 
Emil C. Sands, Ludwick O. Johnson, Lester 
Berg, John J. Morgan, and Henry T. Bal- 
og. 

Gus Norton, Company D, was returned to 
quarters. 

Private George Behrringer is still in the 
guardhouse awaiting trial for circulating a 
petition asking that the regiment be mus- 
tered out. Berhrringer formerly was pri- 
vate secretary to Senator Lexow. 


Health Conditions at Santiago. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—The following is 
Gen, Lawton’s report for to-day of health 
conditions at Santiago: ‘‘ Total sick, 220; 
total fever, 139; total new cases fever, 7; 
total returned to duty, 22. No deaths,” 


Downs and Tillinghast Confer. 


Col. Downs of the Seventy-first Regiment, 
who has been ill at the Park Avenue Hotel 
since his return from the Cuban campaign, 
was sufficiently recovered yesterday morn- 
ing to go down to the lobby of the hotel, 
where he met Adjt. Gen. Tillinghast, with 
whom he held a long conference. Neither 
would tell what plans were discussed. Col. 
Downs said that he was feeling much bet- 
ter, and would leave to-day for the Adiron- 
dacks. 


YESTERDAY’S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Thursday night until 12 
o’clock Friday night.) 

MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 

1:10 A. M.—747 Tremont Avenue; 

mond Kribs; slight damage. 

10:25 A. M.—2,110 Boulevard; Jacob Opp; 

damage, $100. 

1 P. M.—d82 Eighth Avenue; Joseph Gib- 

bons; damage. 35. 

3:25 P. M.—150 West Fourteenth Street; 

unoccupied; slight damage. 

4:10 P. M.—455 West Twenty-seventh 

Street; Mrs. Féeney; damage, $25. 


SHIPPING AND FOREIGN MAILS. 


Ray- 


Miniature Almanac This Day. 
A. M. xe * 
Sun rises...5:29|Sun sets...6:380|/Moon rises. 


High Water This Day. 


P.M. 
-7:48 


A. M. A. M. A. M. 

. Hook....9:23/Gov. Isl’d...9:47/H. Gate. ..11:36 

P. M. P. M. P. M. 

S. Hook... .9:44|Gov. Isl’d..10:04/H. Gate. ..11:53 
Outgoing Steamships, 


TO-DAY, (SATURDAY,) SEPT. 3. 


Mails Close. Vessels Sail. 
Alexandra, London 9:00 A. 
Altai, Jamaica oe q : 
Bellarden, La Plata 
British King, Antwerp... 
Ethiopia, Glasgow 

Evelyn, Puerto Rico...... 
Dunstan, Barbados, &c.., 
El Paso, New Orleans.... 
Fulda, Mediterranean 
ports ... 

Francisco, 

Galileo, -Newcastle 

Jason, Cape Gracias..... ! 
La Touraine, Havre 
Leona, Galveston 

Lucania, Queenstown and 
Liverpool .. 

Pretoria, St. 


KK 


i 
co wor 


~ 
to 


Norge, Christiansand .... 
Pennland, Southampton .. 
Prins Willem IV., 
Seminole, Jacksonville ... 
Tjomo, Barbados, &c 
Werkendam, Rotterdam.. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 
Carib, Cherleston 


Lahn, 
New Or- 


tone 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 7. 


Britannic, Liverpool 12:00 M. 
Southwark, Southampton.10:30 A. M. 12:00 M. 


*SUPPLEMENTARY MAILS.—Additional sup- 
plementary mails are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French, and German steam- 
ers and remain open until within ten minutes of 
the hour of sailing. 


TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 


Mails for Australia, (except those for West 
Australia, which are. forwarded via Europe,) 
New Zealand, Hawaii, Fiji, and Samoan _ Isl- 
per steamship Moana, (from San Fran- 
cisco,) close here daily up to Sept. §2 at 7 
. M., 11 A. M., and 6:30 P. M., (or on ar- 
rival at New York of steamship Etruria with 
British mails for Australia.) Mails for China and 
Japan per steamship Glengyle, (from San Fran- 
aa id close here dally up to September 4 at 6:30 


ands, 


$Registered mail closes at 6 P. M. previous day. 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


Postmaster Van Cott announces that the mails 
from China and a which arrived at Van- 
couver, were dispatched East and are due to. ar- 
a in New York on the morning of Monday, 
ept. 5. 


Incoming Steamships. 


TO-DAY, (SATURDAY,) SEPT. 3. 


Carib, Jacksonville, Aug. 31. 
Cilurnum, Shields, Aug. 12. 
Etruria, Liverpool, Aug. 26. 
Nomadic, Liverpool, Aug. 24. 
Wells City, Swansea, Aug. 19. 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 4. 


Albano, Hamburg, Aug. 21. 

City of Rome, Glasgow, Aug. 26. 
Grenada, Grenada, Aug. 27. 

Kansas City, Savannah, Sept. 1. 

La Champagne, Havre, Aug. 27. 

New Orleans, New Orleans, Aug. 30. 


HAVANA _ 
CIGAR 
PARK & TILFORD 


ARE AGAIN RECEIVING DIRECT 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS IN 
HAVANA A FULL ASSORT- a 
MENT OF 


FRESH ‘ 
HAVANA CIGARS, H 


THE FIRST SHIPMENTS ARE NOW 
IN PORT. : 


—EooV0___e 


Orinoco, Bermuda, Sept. 1. 
Statendam, Rotterdam. Aug. 25. 
Titania, Gibraltar, Aug. 21. 
Winifreda, London, Aug. 25. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 5. 


Alsatia, Gibraltar, Aug. 21. 
British Queen, Antwerp, Aug. 24. 
Cevic, Liverpool, Aug. 26. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 6. 
Albano, Hamburg, Aug. 24. 
Algiers, New Orleans, Aug. 31. 
Aller, Gibraltar, Aug. 27. 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, Bremen, Aug. 30. 
Trojan Prince, Gibraltar, Aug. ‘21. 
Westernland, Antwerp, Aug. 27, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 7. 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Aug. 27. 
Koenigin Luise, Bremen, ro oF. 
Majestic, Liverpool, Aug. 31. 
Mongolian, Glasgow, Aug. 26. 
Queen Olga, Gibraltar, Aug. 24, 
Tuscarora, Shields, Aug. 24. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 8. 


Hekla, Christiansand, Aug. 26. 
Pennsylvania, Hamburg, Aug. 28. 
Susquehanna, Southampton, Aug. 25. 


Arrived—Friday, Sept. 2. 


SS Ohio, (Br.,) Hadaway, Hull Aug. 20, to San- 
derson & Son. Passed in Sandy Ficok at 1:06 
A. M. Sept. 3. 

SS Auguste Victoria, -(Ger.,) Kaempft, Ham- 
burg Aug. 25 and Southampton and Cherbourg 
26th, with mdse. and passengers to the Hamburg- 
American Line. Arrived at the Bar at 12:45 


SS Afridi, (Br.,) Golding, Hongkong, &c., June 
28, with mdse. to Carter, ¥ Sco’ ant 
el ae Fe a hy Beh Macy & Co. Arrived at 
ed pice ed roms 5 et Norfolk, with 

° sengers ini 

ppaeetbnny g 0 Old Dominion Steamship 

SS Chattahoochee, Lewis 
with mdse. : 
ey 

S Kenmore, (Br.,) new, 2,411 tons, Ellis Glas- 
gow Aug. 18, in ballast 't "EF 5 i 
Arrived at the Bar at 10 1 “satpamtensters): 

SS Peconic, (Br.,) Mills, Liverpool Aug. 18, in 
ballast to Phelps Brothe b i : 
Bar at auceoeat ne rs & Co. Arrived at the 

S Minister Maybach; (Ger.,) Prelle Danzi 
Aug. 14 and Shields 18th, in ballast to Gustavus 
Heye. Arrived at the Bar at 10:45 A. M. 

SS Goldsboro, Townsend, Philadelphia, with 

Aug. 


mdse, to W. P. Clyde & Co. 

‘ SS Britannic, (Br..) Haddock, Liverpool 

24 og a ree 25th, with mdse. and passen- 
gers to the White Star Line. Arriv Bag 
at 12:56 A’ M. HARBIN. 


SS Phoenicia, (Ger.,) 


Savannah Aug. 30, 
and passengers to Ocean Steamship 


! Leithauser, Hambur, . 

21, with mdse. and passengers .to Hamb -< 

American Line. Arrived at the Bar at 1:21 A. M. 
WIND—Sandy Hook, N. J., 9:30 

gentle breeze, clear, shy * in 


Sailed. 


Bucentaur, (Br.,) for Cape. Town, &c. 
Mohican, (Br.,) for Norfolk. 

Avala, (Br.,) for Havana, &c. 

Richmond, for Norfolk and Newport News. 
Rio Grande, for Brunswick. 

Oneida, for Charleston, &c. 

Tallahassee, for Savannah. 


ss 
ss 
ss 
ss 
ss 
ss 
ss 


Spoken. 


a gy —_ Spear, (Br.,) Evans, from New 

ork for Sydney, N. S. W., was spoken Ju 

in lat. 41, lon. 53. rrr ee 
Bark Sussex, (Br.,) Guthrie, 

for Adelaide, was spoken Aug. 

lon. 36 west. : 


from New York 
17 in lat. 13 south, 


Notice to Mariners. 


ISLAND—CONIMICUT LIGHT STA- 
TION. 


Notice is hereby given by the Lighthouse Board 
that on or about Sept. 10, 1898 there will be 
established in this light, on end of Conimicut 
Sand Spit, W. side of entrance to Providence 
River, a red sector covering an are of 6 degrees 
between the bearings N. by W. 4 W. and N. % 
W., covering Ohio Ledge in upper Narragansett 
Bay. Bearings are magnetic; 
mately and from seaward. 

This notice affects the “ List Lights and 
Fog Signals, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 1897,” 
Page 48, No. 196, and the ‘‘ List of Beacons and 
Buoys, Third Lighthouse District, 1897,’’ Pages 


17 and 22 
By Cable. 
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LONDON, Sept. 2.—SS Fuerst Bismarck, (Ger.,) 
Capt. Albers, ‘from New York via Cherbourg and 
Southampton, arr. at Hamburg to-day. 

SS Helios, (Ger.,) Capt. Janssen, from New 
York, arr. at Hamburg to-day. 

SS Bovic, (Br.,) Capt. Jones, 
arr. at Liverpool to-day. 

SS Pathan, (Br.,) Capt. Day, from Yokohama, 
&c., for New York, arr. at Suez to-day. 

SS Strathmore, (Br.,) Capt. Cunningham, from 
New York for Singapore, &c., arr. at Port Said 
to-day. 

SS Vienna, 
York Aug. 27. 

SS Bramble, (Br.,) Capt. Postlethwaite, 
from Santos for New York Aug. 80. 

SS Georgic, (Br.,) Capt. Thompson, 
Liverpool for New York to-day. 

SS Panama, (Fr.,) Capt Curel, 
deaux for New York Aug. 29, 

SS Newton, (Br.,) Capt. Royce, (from Santos,) 
sld. from Victoria for New York Aug. 27. 

SS Hesperia, (Br.,) Capt. Coverley, from Leg- 
horn, &c., for New York, arr. at Messina yes- 
terday. 


SS Robert Dickinson, (Br.,) Capt. Briggs, from 
New York, arr. at Manchester to-day. 

SS Island, (Dan.,) Capt. Skjodt, from New 
York via Christiansand, &c., arr. at Swinemunde 
Aug. 30. 

SS Betty, (Aust.,) Capt. 
York, arr. at Genoa Aug. 81. 

SS Ocean, (Dutch,) Capt. Cassens, from Am- 
sterdam for New York, passed Dover to-day. 

SS Thingvalla, (Dan.,) Capt. Laub, from New 
York for Christiansand, &c., passed Dunnet Head 
to-day. 

SS Herschel, (Br.,) Capt. Byrne, from New 
York for Manchester, passed Brow Head to-day. 

SS St. Ninian, (Br.,) Capt. Haynes, from Yo- 
ae &c., for New York, passed Gibraltar to- 
ay. 

SS Washington, (Ger.,) Capt. Dincklage, from 
New York for Flushing, passed Scilly to-day. 

SS Anchoria, (Br.,) Capt. Wilson, (from Glas- 
gow,) sid. from Moville for New York to-day. 

SS Anna Moore, (Br.,) Capt. Wetherill, from 
New York via Port Elizabeth, &c., arr. at Ran- 
goon yesterday. 

SS Umbria, (Br.,) Capt. Dutton, from New York 
Oe = ra passed Brow Head at 10:05 P. M. 
to-day. 

SS Noordland, (Belg.,) Capt. Rigelsen, from 
New York for Southampton and Antwerp, passed 
Scilly at 6:45 P. M. to-day. 

SS Kaiser Wilhelm II., (Ger.,) Capt. Hogemann, 
from New York via Gibraltar and Naples, arr. at 
Genoa at 8 P. M. to-day. 


COLON, Sept. 2.—SS Allianca arr. here yester- 
day at 2:30 P. M. 
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from New York, 
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Going to ALASKA? 
Looking for Grand Scenery? Want to 


Get Rich? Yes? 

Then write to the Pacific Coast Steamship Com~ 
pany, San Francisco, for “ The Gold Fields 
of Alaska and the Klondike,” “Map 
ef Alaska,” “ Alaska Excursions,” and 
other publications, all free. Total postage, 10 

nts. 

Remember that this company operates over 20 
steamships—has been running to Alaska the year 
round for over 20 years—is the U. S. Mail and 
Alaska express carrier—has steamers especially 
built for the Alaska route—has the experienced 
pilots and officers who are familiar with the in« 
tricate navigation of the inland route—runs steam- 
ers to all principal Pacific coast points from 
Mexico to Alaska inclusive. Travelers who re- 
gard their time and their safety as of value 
will see :o it that their tickets read over the 
Pacific Coast Steumship Company’s 
line. The company’s celebrated excursion 
steamer Queen is scheduled to sail from Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Victoria, June 4, 19, July 4, 10, 
Aug. 8, 18, calling at Muir Glacier and other 
points of interest. 

GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., Gen. Agts. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


(iPAMMEYEDS 
C Stamped on a Shoe R 


Means Standard of Merit: 
Sixth Ave., cor. 2Oth St. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway & 17th St., N. Y. 
8 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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GOY. BLACK’S TOUR ENDS 


In General 


And Particular 


LOSED to-day at noon, 

and closed all day Mon- 
day. Tuesday morning there 
will be much to say,—read 
our store news then. This 
morning we will say only 
this,— 

Whatever you need for your 
outing, for your traveling, for 
your reading or resting ;— 
whatever you need for how- 
ever you will spend the time 
between now and Tuesday,— 
we have, if it’s anything to 
wear, or to play with, or to 
read. 

That -much for generality. 
This, for a particular instance: 
—we offer you this morning 

All the Shirt Waists in Stock 
that are made from percale, 
madras or cheviot at two 
prices. 

ii that were priced up to $1.50. 
At 50c. each. 


All that were priced up to $3. 
At $1 each 


There is much meat in that 
offering as a little reflection 
will tell you. For our own old 
prices were on marvellously 
good goods, and were gener- 
ally much under the prevail- 
ing figures. There are plenty 
of large sizes among them,—a 
good point and a rather uncom- 
mon one. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co. 
Broadway, 4th av., 9th and 10th sts. 


BRONZE GUN FROM MANIL 


Dyer’s Present to Baltimore 
Will Be Admitted Free. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—The Secretary 
of the Treasury to-day directed the Col- 
lector of Customs at New York to admit to 
entry, free of duty and charges, an old 


Capt. 


’ pronze six-pounder gun, a relic of the naval 


battle of Manila, presented to the City of 
Baltimore by Capt. N. Mayo Dyer of the 
cruiser Baltimore. The gun is aboard the 
ship Delcarnie. 


FILIPINO REBELS ACTIVE. 


They Invade the Southern Islands to 
Seize Everything Possible. 


MANILA, Philippine Islands, Sept. 2.— 
Several shiploads of insurgent troops have 
invaded the Southern islands, with the view 
of seizing everything possible prior to the 
settlement of the peace conditions. Gen. 
Rios, the Spanish Commander, with a flo- 
tilla of gunboats, is acting energetically; 
but, the insurgents have captured the out- 
lying islands of Romblon and Palawan, 
where they found treasures to the amount 
of $42,000. The prisoners captured have 
arrived here. 

Delegates from the Hongkong insurgent 
Junta are to have an interview with United 
States Consul Williams to-night, and it is 
thought this may possibly result in a settle- 
ment of the insurgent question. 


Fewer German Ships at Manila. 

BERLIN, Sept. 2.—A semi-official note is- 
sued to-day says: 

* A state of peace having been re-estab- 
lished between the United States and Spain, 
orders have been given that the German 
naval force at Manila be reduced to one or 
two ships, which, pending the complete 
restoration of order in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, will suffice for the protection of Ger- 
man subjects and interests in that region.” 


DISTILLER SHIP FOR MONTAUK. 


Services of the Steamer Iris Offered 
by the Navy Department, 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Attached to the 
mavy there are now several vessels arranged 
chiefly for producing distilled water for the 
use of other naval vessels that are so em- 
ployed that they cannot leave their posts 
to secure supplies. 

One of these vessels, the Iris, was yester- 
day at Fort Monroe, but if the recommend- 
ations of Chief Engineer Melville are adopt- 
ed, the Iris will be sent to Montauk Point 
to produce supplies of water for the troops 
that will defy any miscroscope to find dele- 
terious substances in it. The Iris can distil 
@0,000 gallons of water a day, taking its 
supply from the briny ocean and turning out 
water that is quite free from any sugges- 
tion of sea water and as wholesome as the 


- best of spring water. It would need cooling 


to improve its taste, but it would be always 
free from taint that could produce disease. 

It is the cpinion of the Navy Department 
that a berth could be found at which the 
Iris could moor and deliver the water to the 
snp through pipes laid from the ship to the 
shore, 

The experience of the navy has been that 
no cases of illness were to be attributed to 
water produced by the distilling process. 
The Rainbow, a like ship, has also a very 
capable plant on board. 


First Road Improvement Contract. 


ALBANY, Sept. 2.—State Engineer and 
Burveyor Adams to-day awarded the first 
contract for road improvement under the 
Good Roads bill enacted by the last Legis- 


lature. The contract is for the improve- 
ment of two miles of the Troy and Schnec- 

turnpike, east from Schnectady. It 
Was awarded to the Callanan Road Im- 
provement Company of this city for $14,500. 


At Bridgeport, Conn, 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Sept. 2.—The Bridge- 
port Driving Association opened its Fall race 
meet this afternoon. Summary: 


2:34 Trot.—Purse, $300. 
d, b. g., (Smart).. of 

Sam Steele, b. g., (Dodge) conven 
Paliis, b. m., (Graves) .o..e.ceseeee 2 


eee eee eee ee 


eee eee ewe e eens 


D., b. s., (Too 
a Time—2:25%%; 2:2414; 2:25%. 
2:29 Pace.—Purse, ; 
Grey Fern, er. g. (Smart)..eccsoscees- 
Verona, b. m. (—— 


Winola, . (Clar 

Frank G., bik. g. (Devlin)......ece00..-4 
Mason Boy, b. (Fisher)... ccccwsceseest 
Charlies &, br. g. (Sweet)....+.-00+ 8 


abet. ch. m, (Appell)...-ssccecee ° 
br. 6 di 
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%. 

Free for all trot and pace.—Purse, $400, (unfin- 
ished :) 
ch. m., (COOK). .....-..eccecet 

, ch. m., (Bedford)......3 
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Returns to-Washington After Vis- 
iting New York Troops in 
Their Camps. 


MANAGEMENT OF HOSPITALS 


Evil Effect of the Long Encampment 
at Chickamauga Park—Food Found 
to be Good and Well Cooked. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Gov. Frank §, 


Black and party of New York arrived in. 


Washington late this afternoon from a trip, 
during which there were visited the 
mobilization. camps at. Chickamauga Park, 
Lexington, Ky., and Huntsville, Ala. Gov. 
Black’s idea in visiting the camps was to 
ascertain their conditions, particularly as 
they referred to the New York troops lo- 
cated there. He desired from personal ob- 
servation to be in position to recommend to 
the War Department what New York regi- 
ments should be mustered out of the service 


at once. 
As a result of his investigation he will 


suggest io the war authorities that the 
Ninth and Fourteenth New York Regi- 
ments, situated at Chickamauga, be re- 
lieved from service as soon as practicable. 
The Twelfth New York, situated at Lexing- 
ton, and the Sixty-ninth New York, situated 
at Huntsville, aré in excellent reondition, 
and, while the men of both regiments would 
be glad to receive an order mustering them 


no pressing need, in the opin- 

_ my = Black, for their leaving the 
service at this time. In addition to his 
recommendation that sgn Ninth ope Gov. 
one ae ee te the department that 
, how at Camp Meade, 

Penn., also be mustered out of the service. 


a ” 

“The conditions of the camps we visited, 
ing, in epitomizing 

said Gov. Black this even ing. 3 erage 


the results of his trip. te find them; that 


, than I had expecte 
+4 they were better than they had been pic 
tured in the newspaper reports Fig Renee 
before visiting the er ae oo te 


could be reme 
Goubtions ‘camps we found not to be in 


d 

d condition. Those at Lexington an 
Pisnteville are in excellent Shape. ott, 
j e . ’ 

long they will remain et rye Berg Aor 


1 th of time 
upon thithe “camp at Chickamauga is the 


~ the threé, if such @ comparison 
cai hg Bw +4 That has been occupied for 
four months by:; ny thousands of troops, 
and the very te has become infecte 
with disease. at Poy + 
“My the’ talip’ dught to be 
Bm r. ne qeaat® ‘the ro 

c sites ought to move req ‘ 
The whole of North meérica is ribboned 
with railroads and troops can be m some 
easily and quickly from one camp ou 
to another. "ith the thousands of eligi ~-| 
camp sites in this country at the dispose, ot 
the Government, it is not necessary coat 
the troops be kept in one place so i a 
they become iil from the effects of pollute 


water. > 

“ With good pure water in abundance 0 
ee a aes food as I know the men in 
the camps I visited are receiving, = 
no reason in the world why a4 te an 
should not continue in good health an 4. * 
ally thrive. The food furnished the troop 


t quality. They 
is ample and of excellent q nty of vege- 


get fresh beef, ham, bacon, tc addition, 


tables, hardtack, and bread. eect 


, s a day. 
they have coffee three time Bde nét Hive 


no reason why.a well man 
at avive on that diet. That the 0p = 
good and well cooked I know, because 1 ate 
e of it myself.” 
eer At Chickamauga, the regimental hos it- 
als are in gocd condition,’ continued at 
Black. ‘“ They are well provided for, on 
the patients are Dee pg | eareful attent “T 
In the Second Division ospital, the = 7 
tions are not good. In that there are abou 
200 patients. While I do not speak as an 
expert, I do_ say that the hospital is not 
adequately supplied, either 


‘ell managed or 
bat aren or with help. A large majority 
of the patients are suffering from fever, yet 


“hen we were there they had neither ice 

non milk—two pequiaitet: it seems to me, in 

ment of fever cases. 
the the blame for this condition of affairs, 
if blame is to be attacHed, I do not pretend 
to fix. Criticism of the Secretary of War 
for this and similar conditions in other 
camps and hospitals is not, I take it, proper 
or becoming. He cannot be familiar with 
the condition of every sick soldier in the 
Inited States or be in personal touch with 
all the minute details of camp and hospital 
life. When attention is directed to cases 
like the one I' mentioned, the Secretary ap- 
plies a remedy. My idea is that some man, 
I do not say who, who is nearer to the scene 
of the conditions complained of, is respon- 
sible for them. He ought to apply the rem- 
edy, and if he does not, then his head should 
come off. 

“This is a vast problem the country is 
now solving—a problem not of war but of 
life and personal security. It requires the 
most careful and considerate attention. We 
must not be hysterical in our comments or 
oblivious to patent facts. Withal, we must 
be just to all. This war has taught this 
country a lesson that it has needed for a 
long time. That is, with all our immense 
resources of wealth and population, we can-~ 
not put into the field a great army ina fow 
weeks without serious consequences. Wwe 
ought to maintain an army commensurate 
in some degree with our size. With such a 
force at our Government’s dispogzal, we 
should be able to meet an emergency, be- 
cause we would be prepared for ic 

Gov. Black will call upon Adjt. Gen. Cor- 
bin to-morrow morning and will then re 


turn to New York. 


whole, 


ARMED SCHOONER’ OFF CUBA. 


sTlon! 0° Vsa uc 
Jamaica Vesséis Report Being Chased 
by a Mysterious Craft—An At- 
tack Repelled. 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, Sept. 2.—Since the 
withdrawal of the American fleet several 
Jamaica schooners, that do a casual trade 
with Cuban ports, have reported being 
chased along the coast of Cuba by @ mys- 
terlous schooner. 

The captain of the schooner Carmita and 


. Gobino, a passenger on the vessel, now 
art that os was chased between Cape 
Cruz and Niquero, on the Gulf of Guanayro, 
by a schooner armed with rifles. The Car- 
mita, having arms, returned the fire, re- 


i the attack. 
Pee Jamaican Government, it is reported, 


nld make representations as to the incl- 
Sent to the United States Government 


through the British Colonial Office. 


PEACE COMMISSION PLANS. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Secretary Day, 
of the State Department, who is now at his 
home in Canton. Ohio, will return to this 
city next Tuesday for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the President regarding the 
final instructions to the United States mem- 
bers of the Peace Commission, which is to 
meet in Paris on the 1st of October. 

The United States Commissioners will 
leave for. Europe on the steamer sailing 
from New York on the 17th inst., and it is 
necessary for them to have all their pre- 
liminary arrangements in this country com- 
pleted before that date. 


FATAL DYNAMITE EXPLOSION. 


STINESVILLE, Ind., Sept. 2.—Four men 
were instantly killed by a dynamite explo- 
sion, here this afternoon and many others 


seriously injured. 

The deac are: John W. Williams, John 
Grubb, Buck Wampler, and Edward Watts. 
The fatally iniured are: Ben Kyffe, Milton 
Hyke, and Willie Liford. 

The men were blasting rock when the ac- 
cident occurred. 


TONGUELESS CHINESE INSANE. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 2.—A gruesome tale of 
Highbinder plots and machinations en- 
gineered by Chinese secret societies came 
out in Judge Jones’s court at the Detention 
Hospital this morning, when a queueless 
Chinaman named Lum Ye was examined as 
to his sanity. 

Ye is tongueless, owing to the fact that 
when he was younger he learned some of 
the secrecs of the Highbinders, and they, to 
keep him from divulging ‘what he knew, cut 
out his tongue. With his queue gone, he is 
not permitted to associate with other 
Chinamen, and no friends appeared in his 
behalf to-day. Lum Ye’s mind has given 
way, and he believes the Highbinders are 
still after him. On the advice of physi- 
cians he was committed, 


One is instinctively attracted 

: by the natural fragrance 

Lund s Pertume 
VIO-VIOLET. 


POOL AND THE POLICE. 


Said that Captains Will Make No More 
Arrests of Women for Dis- 
orderly Conduct. 


Assistant Corporation Counsel Theodore 
Connoly made application to Justice Cohen, 
in the Supreme Court, yesterday morning, 
for an adjournment of the argument in the 
application made by. David M. Newberger, a 
lawyer, for a preliminary writ of mandamus 
to compel Magistrate Pool to hear the 
charges brought by Rose Harrison against 
Policeman Lewis Owens of the West Sixty- 
seventh Street Police Station, and to allow 
the policeman to be defended by Lawyer 
Newberger. Stipulations were entered into 
between the lawyers to adjourn the matter 
for one week, and that no charge shall be 
considered as standing against the police- 
man in the meanwhile. 

Policeman Owens, a few days ago, 
arrested Rose Harrison for disorderly con- 
duct. Instead of finding her guilty, Magis- 
trate Pool, in the West Side Police Court, 
held the policeman in $2,000 bonds for using 
unnecessary force. When Owens’s case 
came up for trial, Magistrate Pool thrice 
ordered his lawyer, Newberger, arrested, 
and finally ordered him out of court, Hence 
the mandamus proceeding. 

While the motion in the mandamus case 
was being heard in the Supreme Court, 


Magistrate Pool was busy at the West Side 
Police Court. He was not greeted by a full 
house, as is usual, In fact, the benches 
were almost all vacant. An officer of the 
court is responsible for the assertion that 
Capt. Price and the other uptown Captains 
have agreed not to arrest any more persons, 
except for serious offenses, and that some 
of them have barred colored persons alto- 
gether, because they say Magistrate Pool 
turns them loose whether they have a good 
excuse or not. Less than a dozen cases 
were brought before him yesterday morning, 
but some of them were important. 

One of the first prisoners at the bar was 
William Short. Superintendent Arthur Tay- 
lor of an a tment house at Fifty-seventh 
Street an Seventh Avenue preferred 
egainst him a charge of defrauding his em- 
ployers. Short has been employed at the 
yeep house as cashier for three years. 

e gave so much attention to his employ- 
er’s interests that he was entirely trusted. 
Then came the same old story of a double 
life. ‘‘ Race horses and women caused my 
trouble,”’. he said to the detectives who ar- 
rested him. It was learned that the ac- 
count of his employers with the Lincoln 
Safe Deposit Company to the amount of 
$2,400 had been forged by Short. Instead 
of depositing the money in the bank he 
put it in his pocket, it is alleged. Then he 
forged entries in the bank book. Detectives 
Daly, Lawless, and Thompson of the West 
Forty-seventh Street Station arrested him 
in the Bohemian Café as he was treating 
the female habitués of the place to cham- 
pagne. Mr. Taylor says that he believes 
Short has been stealing for three years. 
Short was held for trial. 

Most of the policemen who come in con- 
tact with Magistrate Pool have learned to 
conform to his special requirements in mak- 
ing their affidavits. Policeman Rosenberg 
of the West Thirty-seventh Street Station, 
however, did not yesterday morning. He 
was unable to support the allegations in 
his affidavit. This dialogue took place be- 
tween Policeman and Magistrate: 

‘She has been arrested many times be- 
fore, your Honor,” referring to Mattie Hat- 
ton, a colored woman before the bar. 

*T don’t believe you, no, Sir! no Sir! 
She’s as good as you are,’ thundered the 
Magistrate. ‘‘ Your heart is as black as 
the woman. She is entitled to considerate 
and decent treatment, even if she is black.’’ 
Then turning to sreommberE, who is very 
swarthy, he continued: ‘ You’re just as 
black as your prisoner, your heart is just 
as black.”’ 

“I am just as white a man as you are, 
just exactly as white, Sir,’’ retorted the 
policeman. 

“You’re an unmannerly scoundrel. Step 
ora from the bridge,’ said Magistrate 

ool. 

One of the policemen said that a letter 
was written yesterday to ex-Magistrate 
Mott inviting him to come to the West Side 
Court to see ‘“*‘ Mott out-Motted.”’ 

The Rev. Peter H. White, who gave his 
residence as 140 West Twenty-seventh 
Street, was arrested upon complaint of Mrs. 
Bessie Kimball of 234 West Fifty-third 
Street, charging him with malicious mis- 
chief and disturbance. They had been liv- 
ing together until Mrs. Kimball recently 
found out that he had a family in Rich- 
mond, Va., and that he posed there as a 
minister, while here as a Democratic poli- 
ticilan. As he was being brought into court 
he was recognized “4 a young woman whom 
he had baptized in Richmond, but who was 
now held in jail for disorderly conduct. 


BROOKE IS MILES’S SUCCESSOR. 


GUAYAMA, Island of Puerto Rico, Sept. 1. 
—(Delayed in Transmission.)—Upon Gen. 
Miles’s departure to-day Gen. Brooke is- 
sued an order assuming command of the 


troops in this island. 

The bridges along the military road are 
being repaired, and Gen. srooke will start 
northward on Saturday morning. The 
march to San Juan de Puerto Rico will 
probably consume four days. The General 
expects to establish his headquarters at Rio 
Piedras, outside the city, owing to the 
crowded condition of San Juan, which is 
filled with Spanish troops. 

Gen. Brooke will retain active command 
over the troops left on this side of the isl- 
and. Col. Glassford assumes charge of the 
telegraphic system with two companies of 


the Signal Corps. 


Dynamite Battery Brought Back. 


NEW ORLBDANS, Sept. 2.—The United 
States transport Aransas arrived to-day 
from Ponce, Puerto Rico. She left there on 
Aug. 23. On board are Dynamite Expert 
Stockley and Second Lieut. Gordon H. 
Heiner of Battery B, Fouth Artillery. The 
Aransas has on board five dynamite guns 
and a large quantity of cartridges which are 
to be taken to Fort Myer, Va., by Lieut. 
Heiner, and the detachment of men who 
came with him. Mr. Stockley superintended 
the use of the guns during the war in Puerto 


Rico. 


A Shipload of Sick from Ponce. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Surgeon Gen- 
eral Sternberg to-day received a dispatch 
from Chief Surgeon \,oodbury at Ponce, 
saying that the hospital ship Relief will 
arrive at Philadelphia next Tuesday morn- 
ing with 248 patients from Puerto Rico 
aboard. They will be distributed among the 
hospitals at Philadelphia. 


THE NEWPORT NAVAL STATION. 


NEWPORT, R. IL. Sept. 2.—Orders have 
been received by Commodore Albert Kautz, 
the Commandant of the Newport Naval 
Station, which includes the torpedo and 

ning stations and Naval War College, 
tick is now under one head, that after 
Oct. 1, it will cease to exist as the Newport 
Naval Station, each of the three depart- 
ments becoming a separate institution, as it 
was, until eight years ago, when the con- 
solidation too lace. 

The cause of the change is not stated, but 
it is believed that the various departments 
can be operated pene to better advantage 
than consolidated, although there are many 
naval officers who are strongly in favor of 
a fiag officer being here where so many 
ships are constantly arriving. 

mmodore Kauiz expects to be relieved 
at any time after Oct. 1, and it is hinted 
that he will be the relief of Admiral Dewey. 


$3,000 CRAP GAME RAIDED. 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 2.—Some man is $3,000 
poorer to-day because the police last night 
raided a crap game. There were ten players 
in the game, and the big stakes were laid 
out on the table while the men shot the 


dice, 

Early this morning four officers se- 
creted themselves in a dark hallway ad- 
oining the stairway to the game, and when 
he sor war, opened in response to a knock 

dashed in. 
“t e stakes bg one te be the largest 
ever shot for crap shooters. 

The men were arrested and fined $5 each, 
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Regiments from Camp at 
Montauk Point. 


SEVERAL OVERCOME BY HEAT 


One Man Died on Arrival at the Long 
Island City Station, Where Many 
Painful Scenes Were 
Witnessed. 


The Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ments Michigan Volunteer Infantry arrived 
in Long Island City from the camp at Mon- 
tauk yesterday morning, and were conveyed 
in ferryboats of the West Shore Railroad 
round the Battery and up the North River 
to the West Shore Railroad station, on the 
New Jersey side. These veterans of the 
war with Spain dropped what were called 
their sick on the wayside, but, judging 
from the wan and exhausted appearance of 
the men, at least half of both these regi- 
ments ought to have been taken to the hos- 
pitals, and not allowed to continue their hot, 
painful journey by rail to Michigan. 

It might have been thought that any one 
who looked at the wasted forms, shrunken, 
pallid faces and glassy eyes in which the 
spark of vitality was well-nigh extinguished 
would be moved to pity; yet there were 
many men and women who stared at the 
sick soldiers in mere idle curiosity, impeded 
their progress, and crowded about the head- 
quarters of the Red Cross station, opposite 
the railroad station, so that the little 
breeze that could reach the sufferers was cut 
off. They were repeatedly driven back by 
a policeman, but returned as soon as his 
back was turned, and did not even heed 
the request of Miss I. C. Reid, who was in 
charge of the nurses, to step back. Per- 
haps these people had become hardened by 
seeing sick goldiers pass through Long 


Island City every day. 
The first section of the train brought over 


part of the men of the Thirty-third Regi- 
ment. This regiment left camp with 725 
men, and with eighty who were sick. Many 


of the latter were not fit to travel, and 
would have been left behind, but they 
begged their comrades to take them along 
and give them a chance to die at home, or 
at least on the way there. 


Suffered Terribly From the Heat. 


The sections began leaving after 9 o’clock. 
The sufferings of those who were compara- 
tively well in the hot cars was great and 
of the sick excruciating. Col. Boynton, who 
had gone on to Michigan, returned to Moh- 


tauk Point on Thursday, and accompanied 
his men yesterday. The train stopped at 
the Borden Avenue crossing, some four or 
five long blocks from the ferry, and the 
soldiers who were able to walk crawled out 
of the cars and led or bodily carried out 
their weaker comrades. About. fifty, who 
had broken down on the way and were una- 
ble to stand, were placed in a Pullman car 
and taken down to the station. 

Fortunately for the soldiers, the Army and 
Navy Committee of the New York Young 
Men’s Christian Association brought to the 
— of the yard when the train stopped a 
arge quantity of cold milk and crackers, 
and eve soldier was urged to take all he 
wanted, he thirsty men did justice to over 
1,200 glasses of milk, but comparatively few 
of them could get up an appetite for the 
crackers. 

The only mee Sg feature of the day was 
the arrival of fourteen-year-old Albert 
Gasco, the mascot of Company M. He ac- 
companied the company from Detroit, and 
went through all the Cuban campaign with- 
out a scratch. The members of the com- 
pany believe in his mascot power, as they 
are all alive. Gasco was dressed in. the 
regulation uniform, and carried a small rifle. 
He said he had “ got into a scrap” with a 
Spanish Rey, after the surrender of Santiago 
and had “ licked him.,’’ because he annoyed 
the. troops. 

Gov. Pingree’s son, who is in charge of 
sixteen nurses who came from Detroit on 
Wednesday to care for the invalids of the 
regiments, was reported yesterday to have 

one back with them, but officers of the 

hirty-third, when asked, said that the 
nurses had staid behind to nurse the sick in 
Camp Wikoff. 

When the soldiers had somewhat re- 
freshed themselves with milk, they marched 
in the broiling sun, carrying their heavy 
accountrements over flannel suits and leg- 
gings that might be comfortable in a 
peor, aah of 50 or 45 degrees, but cer- 
tainly the reverse of that with the ther- 
mometer above 90. It could not be called 
marching, although the boys tried hard 
to make a good appearance. They were 
companies of invalids dragging themselves 
along and helping onward those whose 
strength began to give out on the way. 

The officially sick men who were brought 
down in the Pullman car were taken, as 
fast as possible, to the Grand Cross Relief 
Station opposite, which is in charge of Mrs. 
A. G. Hammond, Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Paul 
Dana, Mrs. Chauncey, and Miss Reid. The 
railroad company ordered all of its em- 
ployes who. could be spared to help in the 
work, and several residents lent their aid. 
Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Valentine, the rail- 
road physicians, were on hand, and also 
Dr. Hall and Dr. Powers of St. John’s 
Hospital. 

The nurses under the direction of Miss 
Reid. worked hard administering cooling 
drinks and medicines to the men and fan- 
ning them as they lay in the cots in the 
station waiting to be removed to hospitals 
or resting until they felt strong enough to 
go on board he boat, for they were all anx- 
ious to go home. A. Linnaburg of Company 
.G, end J. Kelly of the same company, Thir- 


ty-third Regiment, both suffering from acute- 


malaria, were the first to be sent to the 
Presbyterian Hospital. Other soldiers were 
sent y 4 other ambulances as fast as they 
came in, 


Arrival of the Thirty-fourth. 


The Thirty-fourth Regiment, unde com- 
mand of Col. Peterman, came in about 4 
o’clock and brought in much sicker men. 
Col. Peterman had telegraphed for two 


ambulances to meet the train, but he need- 
ed many more when the train came in. 
Several of the men were carried down in 
stretchers to the Red Cross Station, and 
among the first to be brought in was George 
Allen of Company F. He was overcome 
by the heat, n addition to his fever and 
other complications. He was hurriedly sent 
to an ambulance of St. John’s Hospital, but 
begged to be left alone, as he said he Yelt he 
was dying. As the stretcher was placed in 
the ambulance he died, and his body was 
taken out that the ambulance might be used 
sb yey a or tad alive. 
am omas o ompany F, Thirty- 

fourth Regiment, Manistique,. Mich., was 
brought in on a stretcher in a state of com- 
plete collapse, suffering from fever, dysen- 
tery, and cramps, with a pulse that could 
hardly be felt. Some brandy with spices 
was given to him, and after some time he 
revived sufficiently to take some medicine. 

pay others were brought in in a state 
of collapse, and were all laid on cots and 
attended to. When a New YorkK TIMES‘ re- 
porter asked one of the physicians in charge 
why they did not stimulate the men with 
strychnia and digitalis, he said they had 
run out of it. The reporter bought a suf- 
ficient quantity of both drugs for over a 
dozen men, and the physician said it was 
just what was needed at the time. 

It was already evening when the last boat 
taking over the Thirty-fourth Regiment left 
Long Island City, and on its arrival at the 
West Shore Railroad they found that the 
Thirty-third had already started. The men 
threw themselves on the ground exhausted. 
Capt, McDonald of Company D of-Calumet 
was overpowered by the heat, and the Calu- 
met Committee persuaded him to accom- 
pany them to St. Luke’s Hospital. Sur- 
geon William P. Devurre of the Thirty- 
fourth, also from Calumet, was prostrated 
with fever, dysentery, and kidney trouble, 
and the Calumet Committee also forced him 
to accompany it to the hospital. The 
Calumet Committee is composed of H. J. 
Vivian, Edward S. Grierson, and Paul Grier- 
son, who were sent out by the citizens of 
that city to look after that company that 
was recruited from that place, and to spare 
no expense in making them comfortable. 

The first section of the trains carrying the 
Thirty-third Regiment left the West Shore 
station after 6 o’clock, a delay having been 
caused by the tardy arrival of the medicine 
box. The Thirty-fourth Regiment started 
on their way home about eight o’clock. They 
were to be rushed as rapidly as possible 
during the night, but frequent stops will be 
made in case of the continuance of the in- 
tense heat. A good supply of ice was taken 
at Weehawken. 


Drowned in a Bathtub. 


Steven J. Galligan, twenty-two years old, 
an epileptic, was seized with a fit last night 
while bathing and was drowned in the bath- 
tub at his home before he could be helped. 
Galligan lived with his married sister, Mrs. 
McCarthy, at 214 East Eighty-fifth Street, 


) HOME| THE CUP CHALLENGE HERE 


Terrible Journey of 33d and 34th 


Committee of the Royal Ulster 
- Yacht Club Arrived with It 
| on the Britannic. 


ARE CONFIDENT OF SUCCESS 


Say They Believe There Will Be No 
Difficulty in Arranging a Race, but 
Refuse All Information About 
the Shamrock. 


The committee of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, bearing Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenge 
for the America’s Cup, arrived in this city 
yesterday morning on the White Star liner 
Britannic. The members of the committee 
are Hugh C. Kelly, Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club; 
Major R. G. Shannon Crawford, its Honor- 
ary Vice Commodore, and Hugh McGil- 
downey, the superintending naval architect 
of Harlan & Wolff’s works, at which the 
challenge yacht will be built. Mr. McGil}- 
‘downey is also a member of the Royal Ul- 
ster Club. With the committee is William 
Fife, Jr., of Fairlie, Scotland, to whom has 
been intrusted the designing of the Sham- 
rock. Another of the party, who, however, 
is not associated with the committee, but is 
deeply interested in the success of their 
mission, is the Earl of Ava, eldest son of 
Lord Dufferin, the Honorary Commodore of 
the club. He is visiting this country on a 
pleasure trip, and was simply a fellow-voy- 
ager with his clubmates. 

Questioned concerning the challenge and 
the vessel that is to compete for the Cup, 
Mr. Kelly said: 

“We have a draft of the challenge, but it 
is’incomplete at present; the details will not 
be inserted until after our meeting with the 
committee that represents the New York 
Yacht Club. I can say little about the Sham- 
rock. The question of the size of the vessel 
has not been settled. The whole matter of de- 
a and construction has been left to Mr. 

fe and he has not informed us what ma- 


terial has been decided upon, if indeed he 
has decided the matter at all.” 


Irish People Enthusiastic. 


Mr. Kelly said that he had, unfortunately, 
missed Mr. Ledyard, Vice Commodore of 
the New York Club, at Queenstown, but 
had written him at his hotel in London and 


received in reply a friendly and satisfactory 
letter. The Secretary returned an evasive 
answer to a question relative to the opposi- 
tion to the challenge said to have been made 
by certain English yastenmen. He declared 
that he knew nothing of the feelings of 
Englishmen in the matter,’ but that the 
whole of Ireland was enthusiastically in 
favor of the challenge. The first time the 
topic was broached in the Royal Ulster 
Club, he said, was during their annual ban- 
quet, a year ago, when Lord Dufferin ob- 
served that Englishmen and Scotchmen 
had tried for nearly half a century to bring 
back the cup that the America won, and it 
was time that an Irish club made the at- 
tempt, 

Mr. Kelly was asked when the idea of 
competing for the cup first occurred to Sir 
Thomas Liptén, and replied: 

** Sir Thomas has been wishing for an op- 
portunity to race for the America’s Cup for 
the last ten years. He is not new at yacht- 
ing. He has had yachts on the Clyde for 
the last twenty-five years, and is a sea- 
soned seaman. I was in America at the 
last yacht race, in 1805, and I then made up 
my mind that our club had the ability to 
build and man a yacht that could beat any 
American boat, and hence the world. My 
confidence in the Irish, you know, is un- 
bounded.” 

Mr. Kelly will remain in this country 
about ten days. He is forty-seven years of 
age, of athletic build, being over 6 feet in 
height. He has been closely allied with ath- 
letic sports for years. He is a graduate of 
the Belfast Academical Institution, a bar- 
rister by profession, and has been Sub- 
Sheriff of County Down. He was a Rugby 
student, and represented Ireland in the foot- 
ball contests from 1877 to 1880 as Captain of 
the Shamrocks. He took to lacrosse when 
that game was introduced from Canada in 
1876, and ten years later he took an Irish 
team into Canada. He is also a golfer of 
more than ordinary skill, and is well known 
as an expert cricketer. 

*“‘Our club,” he said, ‘‘is at the present 
time in a flourishing condition. I have been 
Secretary and Treasurer for eleven years, 
and can say that the club was never in 
more prosperous shape. We have 360 active 
members and a fleet of 130 boats. We are 
building a new clubhouse, which I expect 
will be completed by next Spring. It will be 
one of the finest in the United Kingdom.” 

“Tt has. been reported that your club 
would prefer a course off Newport for the 
series of races to the usual New York 
Yacht Club course off Sandy Hook. Is that 
rumor true?’’ was asked. 

“TI cannot answer that question,” 
the reply. ‘‘ We do not want to make con- 
ditions and naturally wish to fall in with 
your club in every particular.” 


Mr. Fife Refuses Information. 


William Fife, Jr., the designer, was very 
reticent about his new craft. ‘‘It would 
be very unwise for me to say anything 
about her at present,”” he said, “I will not 
even say that the design is completed.” 

“Will you say whether you have con- 
sidered aluminium as a material in her con- 


struction?’”’ was asked. ‘‘ Hints have been 
received that you have given a great deal 
of attention to that metal as applied to 
yacht architecture.”’ 

‘“‘Bven if she were to be made of pure 
gold, I would not tell you about it,’’ was 
the emphatic rejoinder. ‘‘ We have come 
to the conclusion that it is best that noth- 
ing be said about the boat until after we 
have met the New York Yacht Club com- 
mittee and have fully discussed the prob- 
lem with them.” 

Hugh McGildowney, the owner of the fast 
yachts Melissa and Maladetta, was anxious 
to know whether the Americans were en- 
thusiastic for a yacht race. When in- 
formed that all yachtsmen were interested 
in seeing an international race, Mr. McGil- 
downey said: 

“Well, I think that the committees from 
the two clubs will have no difficulty in ar- 
ranging a race. I was here a few years 
ago and saw the last race. I made up my 
mind then that we could make the Ameri- 
cans mend their gait.’’ 

After breakfasting on board the steamer, 
the yachtsmen rode to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where they were met by the Hon. 
Charles Russell, the personal representative 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, who has had several 
informal conferences with the New York 
Yacht Club committee. They at once held 
a session behind closed doors, during which 
Mr. Russell related the result of his con- 
ferences. During the afternoon the notifi- 
cation that a meeting of the New York 
Yacht Club’s committee had been called for 
10 o’clock this morning in the clubho'lse at 
67 Madison Avenue was received by the vis- 
iting committeemen, who were formallv in- 
vited to be present. Under a separate cover 
a copy of the ‘‘ deed of gift’’ of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup was received from the Secretary 
of the New York Yacht Club. 


was 


Thirty-footers at Newport. 


NEWPORT, Sept. 2.—The thirty-footers 
had the best race of the week this after- 
noon, with a good breeze from the south- 
west. The race was for the cup offered by 
William Starr Miller and Lloyd Warren. 
The cup was won by Mr. Whitney’s Doro- 
thy, with the Wawa a close second. Dyer’s 
Island course was used, and the start was 
at 3:02. Among the guests in_ the various 
boats were Mr. and Mrs. J. D. R. Bald- 
win, William Burden, Mrs. H. B. Duryea, 

Cc. Livermore, and Mrs. William P. 


Thompson. The summary: 
Finish. Elapsed 
Boatg and Owners. Time. 
2:35 04 
335: 


Time. 

Dorothy, HK. P. Whitney........5:37:01 
Wawa, R. Brooks........ ecvecsbD:3t se 
Vaquero, H. B. Duryea.........5:38:16 
Veda, C. Vanderbilt, Jr......... 5:39:48 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.5:45:38 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones......5:46:16 


Hera, R. N. Ellis.cccccscceesees0:48:49 2:46: 


NATIONAL POLO ASSOCIATION. 


Formed at New Haven in Place of the 
Southern New England League. 


NEW HAVEN, Sept. 2.—At a meeting of 
the Polo magnates in this city this after- 
noon, the Southern New England Polo 
League was disbanded and the National 
Polo Association was formed. Officers 
elected are: 

President—Jacob B. Morse, Boston: Vice- 
President—Thomas lL. Reilly, Meriden; 
Secretary and Treasurer—Charles F. Olin, 
New Britain. 

Franchises were granted to the Spring- 
field Polo Association, Meriden Polo Com- 
pany, New Haven Polo and Bowling Club, 


yy Providen 
It is proposed to open the season Nov. 7. 


ACCIDENT IN THE BOWERY. 


Electric Car and Horse Car Crash and 


a Number of Persons Are Injured. 


A Second Avenue electrie ear was bowling 
along the Bowery at a rapid rate at 9 
o’clock last night on a down-town trip, 
when it ran into a horse car of the Avenue 
C line at Stanton Street. The horse car 
was an open one, and had eight or ten pas- 
sengers aboard. It was crossing the Bow- 
ery from Prince Street. The electric car 
hit the horse ear with great force, and 
threw it from the track, and continued its 
course for thirty or forty feet before the 
motorman could stop it. 

A newsboy happened to havé been stand. 
ing in the street when the cars crashed. He 
was struck by the electric car, and was 
forced beneath it. He was rolled over and 
over, almost under the wheels of the car, 
before he was seen by Patrolman Gardner 
of the Eldridge Street Station. The patrol- 
man ran to the car and pulled the boy from 
under it, just as the motorman was able to 
Stop the car. The boy was unhurt. 

A large crowd of people gathered about 
the open horse car, which had been thrown 
from the track, and were doing their best 
to attend the wants of the passengers who 
had been shaken up and injured. e pas- 
Sengers on the horse car were thrown, in 
several instances, from their seats to the 
bottom of the car. Most of them refused 
=r - 

ward Kriston, thirty-seven years old, 
of 241 East Third Street, received @ scalp 
wound, ahd Mrs, Margaret Edwards, twen- 
ty-three, of 343 Hast Forty-second Street, 
ee slight injuries to her right leg. 
Both of these persons were attended by a 
Surgeon from ‘Gouverneur Hospital before 
they went to their homes. 

Mrs. W. 8. Ewing of 27 East One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street received injuries 
about the legs, but refused medical aid, and 
went home with friends. The horse car was 
considerably damaged, No arrest was made. 


SPANISH MILITARY PRISONERS. 


Spain Makes Formal Application for 
the Release of Those Held in 
This Country. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Having ar- 
ranged for the release and return to Spain 
of the Spanish sailors captured after the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet, the Spanish 
Government is now seeking to secure the 
release of the Spanish soldiers who are still 
held captives in this country. There are a 
few of these confined at Fort McPherson, 


and our Government is entirely willing to 
be rid of them. Our Government having 
finally consented to release the sailors upon 
the sole condition that the Spanish Govern- 
ment would transport them home. 

M. Thiebaut, acting in the interest of the 
Spanish Government. has just made appli- 
cation to the State Department for similar 
treatment in the case of the Spanish sol- 
diers. The request is now under consid- 
eration and doubtless will be granted. 


Cervera’s Party Coming Here. 


BALTIMORE, Md., Sept. 2,—Admiral Cer- 
vera and party, of seventy-five to ninety 
persons, will leave Annapolis on Monday or 


Tuesday next for New York by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and will occupy 
three special cars. 


Spain’s Soldiers Arriving Home. 


SANTANDER, Spain, Sept. 2.—The Span- 
ish transport Covadonga, which sailed from 


Santiago de Cuba on Aug. 19, with 2,148 
Spanish soldiers, 109 Spanish officers, 44 
women, and 45 cnildren, a total of 2,346 pas- 
séngers, arrived here safely to-day. 


AT THE HOTELS. 


ASTOR—Gen. M. C. Butler, United States Army. 

BREVOORT—W. S. Caine, M. P., London, 
England; Baron de La Grange, Paris, France. 

BUCKINGHAM — Herman Olsen, Stockholm 
Sweden : 


ENDICOTT—George Flood, Japan; Eduardo 
ee. Aquilles Martinez and party, Havana, 
Suba, 


FIFTH AVENUE—Judge E. C. Fursman, Troy, 

N. Y.; Judge Moses Hellett, Denver, Col.; Capt. 
A. 8. Croninshield, Washington, D. C.; Major 
Sharman Crawford H. C. Kelly, H. M. McGil- 
downey, Belfast, and William Fife, Jr., America’s 
Cup Challenge Regatta Committee: Thomas W. 
Cridler, Third Assistant Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Senator J. B. Foraker, Ohio. 


GILSEY—M. Berrini, London, England; N. L. 
Lindsley, Santiago, Cuba; Eugene O’Rourke 
County Sligo, Ireland. . 

HOFFMAN—E. O. Stanton, Orizab Mexico; 
John I, Pilgrim, London, England. iy me 


HOLLAND—A. Bien, Paris; F. C. Ri 
Bombay, India. eens 


MANHATTAN—President William McKinley, 
Mrs. McKinley, Vice President Hobart, Mrs. Ho- 
bart, Secretary J. Addison Porter, W. McKay 
Barbour, Washington, D. C.; Col. and Mrs. M. J. 
Herrick, and Major Webb C. Hayes, Cleveland, 
Ohio; G. B. Cortelyou, Washington, D. C.: T. W. 
Dawson, Glasgow, Scotland; Henry Bell, London 
England, 
Preis mena ee ig Bee ng Montreal, Cana- 

; Herbert Saxelly, ndon, England; the Rev. 
D. L. Moody, Northfield, Mass. ’ ea 

ST. DENIS—J. W. Nicely, Beirut, Syria: - 
din Hodgson, Bowdon, England. oe ra 

WALDORF—O. Matsanaga and J. Tokenouchi, 
Tokio, Japan; H. P. Coombs, London; Oswald 
Haase, Hamburg, Germany, 


ARRIVAL OF BUYERS. 


Representatives of Out-of-Town Firms 
Now in the City. 


Alexander Brothers, Louisville, Ky.; Hugh Alex- 
— men’s furnishings; Broadway Central 
otel. 
say eee H. & R., Lonisville, Ky.: Robert 
exander, men’s furnishings; B Sen- 
tral Hotel. ¥ To 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
C. W. Miller, silks and velvets;'2 Walker Street: 
Hotel Imperial. 4 
H., Watertown, N. Y.; dry goods; 


Anderson, G. B., Canandaigua, N. Y.: 
goods; Broadway Central Hotel. : 
Barrett, C. A. P., Dayton, Ohio; C. A. P. Bar- 
rett, paints, &c.; New Amsterdam Hotel. 
Benton & Herts, Columbus, Ohio; George F 
Hanna, wall paper; Gilsey House. : 
Bice, C., & Co., Pawnee City, Neb.: Clifford 
Bice, general merchandise; 549 Broadway. 
Bauer, J., & Co., Laporte, Ind.; M. CG. Decker 
aes: i West Twelfth Street, : 
ackwelder, I, 8., Chicago, Ill., dr . - 
PA Ms ie K ” a one 
ollum, J. C., Columbus, Ohio, rist; 5 
Twenty-eighth Street. muetet; |135- Want 
ee L. E., Toledo, Ohio; millinery; St. Denis 
otel. 
Conway, J. T., & Brother, Paris, Texas; Nellie 
Donahue, dry goods. 
Conway, J. F., & Co., Terrell, Texas; W. GC. Me- 
Cord, dry goods. 
Cowles, J. P., & Son, Orwell, 
one} 5 goods. 
ronin, J. P., Hartford City, Ind.; gener = 
cohandise; Hotel Albert. ‘ ” ae 
anfield, rs, J. F., Detroit, Mich.; illi : 
Hotel Albert. apa a 
ogee | - 1 Utica, ak Y.; millinery. 
Chamberlain, S., Towanda, Penn.; gene - 
chandise; Sturtevant House. 5 oe 
Clausen, C. C., & Co., Warren, Ohio; dry goods. 
Castner & Knott, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss M. 
Barry, dry goods; 133 West Forty-fourth Street. 
Cornell & Deighton, Prattsburg, N. Y¥.; 8. D. 
Cornell, drugs, &c.; 18 Charles Street. 
Chester, T. K., Sterling, Ill., dry goods; Park 
Avenue Hotel. 
Dey Brothers & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; C. H. Post, 
domestics; 66 Grand Street; Park Avenue Hotel. 
Dey Brothérs & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. H. Fos- 
or notions; 66 Grand Street; New Amsterdam 
fotel. 
Demuth, A. R., Cleveland, Ohio; millinery; Hotel 
Sg ge e . 
aly, James, Yo., Augusta, Ga.; J 
dry goods; Maison Felix. a 
Dommett, H. M., Union Springs, N. Y., dentist 
Davis Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y.; lL. Davis. 
clothing; Hotel Lafayette. : 
English, A. W., Wyocena, Wis.; general mer- 
tort, Willlam D., Loui ill 
Eckert, William D., uisville, Ky.; dr : 
Broniway gg Hotel. di ¥ goats; 
Flower, . E., Port Huron, Mich., : 
Sreenkces Lotte. fs dressmaker; 
Friedman, N. -, Grand Rapids, : 
F. Kelly, dry goods. % Mich.; Anna 
- D., Lamon, Iowa; dry goods and cloth- 


Anthony, C. 
New Amsterdam Hotel. 
dry 


Penn.; J. M. 


Sevdaate; Si months meres. Ts Crowell, 
Oeiees Disks Hotel, =” Mc? Seneral merchan- 
OGravatsky, shirts and collars ne Fenn: B. 
Orhandise; 218° Bast wifty-seventh ~~ hae 


Penn.; 


Griffith, J. C., Utica, N. Y.; - ¢ 
Fourth Street _ + dry goods; 364 West 
Gerhart, -, Lancaster, Penn.; . 
tailor; Grand Hotel, eae Sn 
Gideon & Tucker, Paris, Ky.; G. Tucker, dry 
goods; Broadway Central Hotel. y 
Goodman Brothers, Columbus, Ohio; M. Good- 
man, jewelry; 27 Maiden Lane. 
Haskell & Tripp, New Bedford, Mass.; J. A. 
Ruggles, cloaks and suits; 2 Walker Street. 
Hayward, Jr., Thomas E., St. Louis, Mo.; dry 
goods; 56 Worth Street. 
fiemmecke, C., Comjany, Milwaukee, Wis.: O. 
Zielsdorf, chinaware; Broadway Central Hotel. 
Hipkins & Brother, Ottawa, Ontario; T. C. Hip- 
kins, dry goods; Hotel Metropole. t 
Hudson, The J. L., Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
BE. B. Lorenz, millinery; Savoy Hotel. 


Jean Ja Ww: . &. Pa 

der dacues: Werrzs Ma ee 
William M. Harris, B: M. 
Murra ce, 


This is the Trade Mark 


of the Genuine 


KNOX HATS. 


It represents in this line the 
highest grade of American 
Workmanship, the best of Ma- 
terials, and superiority in 
Design. The Fall Styles are 
ready for inspection and merit 
your approval. 


“Patronize American Industries.” 


For Sale at the Retail Stores: 
212 BROADWAY, Cor, Falton Sty 
194 FIFTH AVE. (5th Ave. Hotel); 
340 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
191 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


And by the representative hatters in every 
city in the United States, 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE TRADE-MARK, 


Hotchkiss & Lyle Com 
pany, Boonsville, 
eae ¥ pve td grote; Empire Hota. 
sycaniroy, arcésmaker, y etroit, Mich.; M. Ge. 
ar oonan, F ; 

a groceries, rankfort, Ky.; J. P. Nootie 
ays, R. F., & Son, North Manchester, Ind.: 
sa? general merchandise: New York Hater 
- * - O., Sons, & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
deen Jones, dry goods; Hotel Cadillac. 
nee - R., Sons, & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; W. 

Kenton” ry g00ds; Hotel Cadillac. ‘ 
k raus 
sateen, ans mie A Co., Louisville, Ky.; My 
intner, E, E., i yi ; H 
whith 1B Painesville, Ohio; dry goods; 76 
aufman, O. HB, N 
eyiandise; New Yorke Hotel ne, ee 
aufman, Strauss & Co., Louisville Ky.; Mage 
ae Keenan, dry goods; Imperial Hotel. i 
p - Brothers, Hannibal, Mo.; Jacob Landon, 
. ating, &c.; 23 East Houston Street. 
ag, ‘ion ea thr Ohio; Miss Holland, 
rs) . . 
Denis eet eries; 224 Church Street; St. 
wfer, W. R., & Co., Allentown, Penn.; J. 
Lawfer, notions; 828 Broadway; Pare Aveban 


Hotel. 
Le Barn, The Compan 
’ > y, Toledo, Ohio; Miss By 
Hotel” millinery, &c.; New Amsterdam 
rry, J. A., & Co., Arkington, I : 
Lerry, ar merchandise Se Se 
Beton, . S., Forest, Ohio; poultry. 
nek, T. B., Cloth Company, St. Louis, Mo.; @, 3. 
ieee ne pier Eighty-third Street. 
. o untingt y 
fo: rey sat Hotel, — Te 
aenley 0., Detroit, Mich.; 
Martane? | Stuart House. _ oe 
rdock, - & Co., ; 
ontetke. aiken 0., Oneonta, N. Y.; Ralph 
—. Mee Combeny, Jeffersonville, Ohiog 
> and wife, 

Broadway Central Ky general merchandise} 
reus, S., rdonsville, Va.; notions and f 
nishing goods; St. Denis Hotel. eh 
McAuslan & Wakelin, Holyoke, Mass.; W. Be 

PP rca gry goods : Som Vendome, 
non, Sville, Ky.; Lan 
moauinery: = oe Tenth Street. ee: n 
aw & Osgood, Cortland, N. Y¥.: G 
McGraw, boots and shoes; Hotel Abert. _ 
Millis, F. E., & Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; F. 
_Mills, dry goods; Park Avenue Hotel. 
New York Mercantile Company, Alliance, Ohio; 
~ Bhan Ward, general merchandise; 549 Broad- 
Newcomb, Endicott & Co., Detroit, Mich.: M 
K. McGouldrick, laces ‘a d : . es; sa 
ene rapt Hotel Manhattan. re ae 
rrett, C. ‘ +» Dayton, Ohio; A. J. 
ent a a Fm Hotel. mes 
> _ amilton, > mae H 
House n, N. Y.; tailor; Sinclain 
orteous & Mitchell, Norwich, Conn.: J. M. Le 
& Mitchell, 2 ~—c. M. o 
pbotel. 57 White Street; Broadway Centraf 
aris, J. H., Sons, Frankfort. I ; aris, 
po, nary 8 &c.; Imperial Hotere anes 
rwell-Cowan Com ; 
pte Goetze, te — Detroit, Mich.: Hy 
naud, E., Chi ¥ 3; 
peat: nicago, Ill.; James I. Gould, pere 
Poulser, A. E., La Grange, Ind., 
woes te oe 
urode Dry Goods Company, The, Fort Wayne 
Ind. ; Hi. W. Hageman, dry goods, &e.; 126 
West Seventy-first Street. 
Reid, Archie, & Co., Janesville, Wis.; George Dy 
neo Sy Foes: Hetel Albert. 
andolph, -, Chicago, oS : 
BMetropcie cago, Ill.; importers; Hotel 
chmond, George H., Lansing, Mich.: Ashi 
Saxton, bicycles, &c.; Hotel Cadillac. bs 
~ J. K., Baton Rouge, La.; jewelry; Aston 
ouse. 
Reed & Jordon, Portsmouth, Ohio; William Jor- 
don, dry goods; 36 West Thirty-second Street. 
Roshek, Aimén & Co., Dubuque, Iowa; F. 
amen. notions and furnishing goods; Hotel 
Roth, P. M., Owosso, Mich.; ; 
Central Hotel. . i ee 
Sarles, H. J., & Co., Liberty, N. Y.; H. J. Sarles, 
dry goods; 45 Lispenard Street; Park Avenue 


Hotel. 
Schultz, M., St. Louis, Mo.; dress goods, sil 
and velvets; 406 Broadway; Hoffman foam 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney Dry Goods Co, 
St. Louis, Mo.; D. A. Callahan, ribbons; 44 
Broome Street; Murray Hill Hotel. 
Sherman, R., ‘& Son, Bancroft, Mich.;: EK. By 
ae general merchandise; Hotel Albert. 
mon, George, Cleveland, Ohio; boo 
- Morton House. Bieta se 
pencer, Samuel H., Hillsborough, Ohio: 
eh net Central Hotel. 3 seh 
orey & Smith, Chillicothe, Ohio; F, P. 
carpets; Broadway Central Hotel. gh: 905, 
Sullivan, Misses, Little Falls, N. Y.; Frances 
= ian millinery; 226 East Nineteenth 
Street. 

Sullivan, Misses, Little Falls, N. ¥.: Lucie Sule 
livan, millinery; 226 East Nineteenth Street. 
Sullivan, Misses, Littie Falls, N. Y.; Ella Sule 
livan, millinery; 226 East Nineteenth Street. 
5 ge bag? M., Company, De Graff Ohio¢s 

). E. Strayer, dry goods; St. 
titecs Tr g00d Denis Hotel. 
. eens House, 
chumerbon, J. T. B., Fort Worth, Tex: 
goods; Park Avenue Hotel. rae, 
Ohio, Hotel 


Skinner, A. T., Massillon, 

— 

Shanley, Mrs. E. P., Louisville, Ky., dr ~ 
ing; 133 West Forty-fourth Street. — 

Schwarz & Baumgartel, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Baumgartel, millinery; 42 East Ninth Street. 
St, Louis Dressed Beef Company, St. Louis, Mo.¢ 
Mrs. G. Binchoff and Mrs. H. Wollfriend, 


dressed beef. 
Louisville, 124 West 


Sucs, Julius, 
Ninety-fourth Street. 
Tricker, G., Cairo, Ky.; dry goods; Broadway 
Central Hotel. 
Thepord & McAdoo, Villisca, Towa; H. H. Mee 
patos are merebaniens St. Dennis Hotei, 
aylor, E. Lee, Portsmouth, Ohio; je 3 
* West Thirty-second Street sis els na 
fownsend Wyatt Dry Goods Compan 
Mo., Mrs. A. Myers, dry Poe 5 yh. ene 
Valentine & Newcomb, Huntington, West Va.z 
J. W. Valentine, dry goods;. Imperial Hotel. 
Van Auken, J. A., Gloversville, N. ¥.; druggist, 
225 West One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street. 
Wasson, H. P., & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: C. BE, 
Martin, silks and velvets; 335 Broadway. aes; 
Whitney, William, & Co., Albany, N. Y¥.: G EL 
Perkins, silks and velvets; 335 Broadway; Park 
oo bee . . 
food ware throp, Washington, D. C.: Miss 
M. O’Leary, hosiery; Miss M. sloves; 
ewan oop te Holland House. ae nes 
Jebster, J. M., Jackson, Mich.: H 
‘wee St. — aad Nie 
yasson, H. P., & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.;: & 
Dunn, dry goods; Sturtevant mrad manne) 
White & Gibson, Richmond, Ky.; N. V. White 
dry goods; Hotel Metropole. z 
Warner Brothers, Erie, Penn.; W. H. Warner, 
dry goods and carpets; 101 East Twenty-fifth 
Street. 
Wise, L. A., & Co., Vesuvius, Ind.; I. A. Wise, 
dry goods, 


general mere 


Towanda, Penn.; harness; Sturtee 


wool; 


Ky.; toys; 


Buyers without addresses can be 
reached through Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, New York Life Building, 346 
Broadway. 


Cutelix 


is an invaluable adjunct 
to the toilet of refined 
and intelligent people. 


A trial bottle 
will show you 


how much you have been 
missing while depending 
on toilet soap and lotions 
for soft and beautiful skin, 


SUTELIX CO., 
253 Broadway, N. ¥. 





TIDIAN PAGIFIG. LOSES 


“Inter-State Commerce Commission 
Passes Upon the Disputed 
* Point of Differentials. 


COMMISSION WITHOUT POWER 


Can Neither Allow Nor Disallow the 
Differential, but Hopes Its Find- 
ings May Result in an 
Adjustment. 


' WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by a decision to-day 
in the matter of the passenger rate disturb- 
andes of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, in- 
volving the propriety of differential pas- 
gsenger rates between Eastern points and the 
Pacific Coast, held that the Canadian Pa- 
Cific is not entitled to the differential con- 
tended for. The case is one of the most 
important that has been before the commis- 
gion for a long time, the American railroad 
lines and the Canadian Pacific having been 
engaged six months or more in a war in 
passenger tariff between the Hast and West. 


The decision says: 

“The commission holds that the claim 
made in behalf of the American roads that 
mo Canadian road is entitled to a differ- 
ential under any American line on any 
American business, is probably untenable, 
even from the standpoint of the American 
roads, as some Canadian roads, notably the 
Grand Trunk, work in close connection with 
American lines, and the public interest in 
the reduced rates caused by competition is 
not to be ignored.” 

The commission, however, states that it 
has no power to allow or disallow the dif- 
ferential in dispute, but would consider it 
extremely fortunate if the conclusions 
reached should be made the basis of an 
early adjustment. The commission, in con- 
clusion, says: 

“It must be distinctly understood that we 
do not recommend the settlement of this 
controversy by the making of any agree- 
ment, involving arbitration or otherwise, 
which is in violation of the anti-trust law, 
as interpreted by the United States Su- 

reme Court. Such features of the past or 
uture history of this controversy as may 
in our judgmient render appropriate any 
statement or recommendation to Congress 
will be presented in our annual r rt to 
that body. So far as our official action can 
affect the matter, we conclude that we 
ought not at present to rescind the sus- 
pen orders heretofore made; but, if the 
ifficulty should be adjusted in accordance 
baa the — above expressed, it may be- 

e@ our duty to revoke the rmission 
granted by those orders.”’ 9 


Beginning of the Contest. 


The passenger tariff war involved in this 
Gispute also applies between St. Paul and 
Other localities and points on the Pacific 
Coast, which arose from the refusal of 
American lines to longer continue allowing 
the Canadian Pacific a differential basis un- 


der which fares from the East to Pacific 
Coast points by that route were less than 
those on the American lines by $7.50 on 
first-class, and $5 on second-class business. 

Very large reductions in rates have been 
made during the contest. The Canadian 
Pacific reduced the first-class fare from 
Boston to Seattle first from $71.75 to $40, 
and then, on March 1 last, to $35. This was 
after the commission had suspended the 
long and short haul clause to enable the 
American lines to meet the rates made by 
the Canadian Pacific. This order was to 
expire on June 30, but on June 22 the sus- 
pension was extended by the commission 
until Jan. 1, 1899, and about the time this 
Was dcne the present inquiry was instituted. 
Investigation was had in Chicago on Aug. 1, 
1898, and the decision now rendered is based 
upon the faccs then disclosed. 

The decision suys: 

“The first agreement for a differential in 
favor of the Canadian Pacific was in 1888, 
when the Transcontinental Association 
was formed. The Great Northern became a 
Transcontinental line in 1898, made large 
reductions in passenger rates from St. Paul 
to the Pacific Coast, and subsequently 
agreed to give the Canadian Pacific an all- 
rail connection to Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland, in return for which the Canadian 
Pacific differentials through St. Paul were 
Waived, and the Great Northern obtained 
train service to Vancouver. 

“The differentials were, however, con- 
tinued on the Caviadian Pacific main line 
until after the United States Supreme Court 
decided the Trans-Mississippi Freight Asso- 
ciation case under the anti-trust law. The 
then existing Transcontinental Association 
Was thereupor dissolved. The Klondike 
travel soon after assumed considerable vol- 
ume, and the Canadian Pacific found upon 
inquiry that tickets were being sold by the 
American lines at from $10 to $15 less than 
their tariff rates, the concessions being 
made through increased commissions al- 
lowed to ticket agents. 


Differential the Issue. 


“The American lines asserted that the 
Canadian Pacific had also cut the rates, but 
insisted that this was not material to this 
investigation in which the differential is the 
real matter at issue. The Canadian Pacific 
offered to arbitrate the differential question, 


provided the old rates should first be re- 
stored, but this was during the heavy Klon- 
dike business, and the American lines re- 
fused. Subsequently it made this offer with- 
®ut any condition, and the American roads 
@ppear to have consented, with the excep- 
tion of the Great Northern. The other 
American lines afterward came around to 
the Great Northern view.” 

The commission is unable to find in the 
testimony anything outrageous in the con- 
duct of the Canadian Pacific in this matter. 
It says there may be reasons why this par- 
ticular differential ought never to have been 
granted, but in insisting upon it that com- 
pany simply claimed what numerous Ameri- 
can lines had claimed and what many were 
enjoying. Whatever induced it to openly 
reduce its rates the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, its chief competitors, had 
cut their rates in wilful violation of the law, 
and thereby not only abolished the differen- 
tial, but took a substantial differential for 
themselves. If the American lines deemed 
the differential unwarranted they should 
have published a rate which ignored it. 

Neither does the commission see anything 
Tadically wrong in the present attitude of 
the Canadian Pacific respecting the settle- 
ment of this question. Its proposition for 
arbitration was not unfair. On the other 
hand, the commission disclaims any inten- 
tion to criticise the Great Northern for re- 
fusing to arbitrate. In view of the aid 
granted to the American roads by suspen- 
sion of the long and short haul clause and 
the request for its continuance, the com- 
mission finds it necessary to determine 
whether this claim for a differential is just, 
and says that all along this has been and 
is the real source of contention between the 


parties. 
Renefits of Competition. 


The commission holds that the application 
of a rule that a Canadian road shall in no 
case charge less than an American road 
might go far toward destroying the benefits 
of Canadian competition. Whether or not 


Canadian roads should be allowed to par- 
ticipate at all in the carrying trade of the 
United States, the commission considers, is 
a much broader and an altogether different 
question. Under acts of Congress, Canadian 
roads are now admitted to such participa- 
tion, and whether this fis wise or the re- 
verse, the commission says, 15 for the con- 
sideration of Congress, or the treaty-making 
power, and it is pointed out that this is one 
of the subjects before the Anglo-American 
High Joint Commission, now in session at 

uebec. 
ppneding to the question of fact, whether 
at the present time the Canadian Pacific 
ought to have a differential on the business 
involved, the commission holds that the dis- 
tance between New York and San Fran- 
cisco by the Canadian Pacific is about 4,000 
miles, as against 3,000 miles by the direct 
American routes; that the Canadian Pacific 
does not seem to have any business with 
the passenger traffic between these points, 
and that a differential should be denied on 
that ground. But the Canadian Pacific does 
mot seriously contend for a concession on 
San Francisco business, and its real claim 
is that the differential should be applied to 
Portiand and points north on the Pacific 
Coast and upon the Atlantic Coast to East- 
ern Canada, New England, and the State of 
New York. The decision says: 

“Between these sections the Canadian 
Pacific is a natural and feasible route, and 
should be treated as a competing line. 

The time and distance by various routes 
are compared and the claim of the Canadian 
Pacific that it ought to have a differential 
On account of loager time consumed is found 
to have little force, from the fact that it 
. makes much better time via St. Paul than 
5 that its main line, and the presumption is 

it could make as fast time over the 


latter route. The commission holds that a 
railroad must not create a disability for the 
sake of obtaining a differential, and that 
every other consideration except that of 
Fmt is against the granting of the differen- 
tial. 

Canadian Pacific’s Prosperity. 


“Its imperfect physical conditions and 
lack of connections,” the decision says, 
“have all been changed. Of all these com- 
peting lines, the tracks of the Canadian Pa- 
cific alone extend from ocean to ocean, Its 
roadbed and equipment are equal to any. 
It has railroad connection with Seattle, Ta- 
coma, and Portland. It runs through cars 
from Boston and Montreal. It has steam- 
ship connection to Asia by its own steam- 
ers. It may be doubted if the name of any 
of its rivals, perhaps of any American rail- 


road, is more generally known throughout 
the civilized world than is that of tis Cama- 
dian Pacific. 

“When this differential was first granted 
business to the Pacific Coast points went 
largely to San Francisco. Practically none 
went north of Vancouver. It is largely in 
consideration of that fact that the differ- 
ential was then allowed. To-day this is 
not so. The great volume of traffic by 
these north transcontinental lines is to Pu- 
get Sound or through Puget Sound to points 

yond. Ten years ago the Canadian Pa- 
cific was out of the direct line of traffic be- 
tween the East and the Pacific Coast. To- 
day it is the direct line for a large portion 
of that traffic. In location, distance, con- 
struction, equipment, through-car service, 
reputation, facilities for obtaining business, 
and scenic attractions the Canadian Pacific 
would not for a moment admit its inferior- 
ity to either of the others. 

“ Again, the use of differentials is almost 
exclusively confined to trunk-line territory 
and rates made in combination therewith. 
The Great Northern is at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Northern Pacific in the 
taatter of obtaining an equal proportion of 
passenger traffic, and yet the Great North- 
ern asks for no differential. No line, Amer- 
ican or Canadian, ought to insist upon a dif- 
ferential unless it is at a manifest disadvan- 
tage. This is especially true of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, a Canadian institution, built 
largely by Government aid and for Govern- 
ment purposes. If it comes into the United 
States to compete for traffic between Unit- 
ed States points, it should be content to op- 
erate upon the same terms ag its American 
competitors, unless those terms are clearly 
unjust or unreasonable. It should not in- 
sist upon a different order of things here 
unless it can make its title to the demand 
clear beyond all question. The Canadian 
Pacific appears, however, to be entitled to 
make as low a rate on this transcontinental 
business as anv American line.’’ 

The commission further points out that it 
has also suspended the long and short haul 
clause for American lines on business to and 
from the Kootenai mining district, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and upon traffic between the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario and the 
Province of Manitoba. 


OREGON RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


Large Increase in the Surplus of the 
Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company. 


PORTLAND, Oregon, Sept. 2.—At the 
meeting of the stockholders of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company yester- 
day the following Directors were elected: A. 
L. Mohler, H. W. Corbett, W. B. Ayers, 
William Mackintosh, W. W. Cotton, Henry 
Failing, and W, M. Ladd of Portland, Miles 
G. Moore of Walla Walla, C. S. Mellen and 
E. H. Harriman of St. Paul, D. 8S. Lamont, 
W. L. Bull, and Henry W. Cannon of New 
York, and Samuel Carr of Boston. The Di- 
rectors appointed an Executive Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Hull, Cannon, Mellen, 
Lamont, Carr, and Harriman. 

The officers elected were: W. IL. Bull, 
Chairman of the oBard of Directors; A. L. 
Mohler, President; W. W. Cotton, Secretary; 
Howard C,. Tracy, Assistant Secretary; Ar- 
nold Marcus, Treasurer; George E. Withing- 
ton, Assistant Treasurer; E. S. Benson, Gen- 
eral Auditor; Charles C. Beaman, General 
Counsel; W. W. Cotton, Assistant General 
Counsel. 

The annual report of the corporation 
shows that the total earnings for the year 
ending June 30, 1898, were $6,895,393, against 
$4,677,924 the previous year. The total oper- 
ating €xpenses were $5,953,420; net earnings, 
2,641,985, against $1,895,897 the previous 
year. The surplus, after deducting all 
charges, is $963,955, against $563,457 a year 
ago, 


VANDERBILT LINES’ CHANGES. 


Depew Says Recent Consolida- 
tions Will Save $300,000. 


Chauncey M. Depew, Chairman of all the 
Boards of Directors of the Vanderbilt lines, 
said yesterday that the report from Chi- 
cago that the headquarters of the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, and Nickel Plate 
Railroads were to be centralized in that 
city was not true. ‘“‘ The passenger depart- 
ment offices of the Vanderbilt lines have 
been concentrated in one office in Buffalo,” 
said Mr. Depew, “‘ and the same thing will 
probably be done in Chicago. I do not mean 
that the passenger agencies of the different 
lines are consolidated in one man, but that 


all of the Vanderbilt passenger agents are 
brought together in one office. 

“The consolidation of the freight lines 
recently effected has practically eliminated 
about two-thirds of the machinery of those 
lines, and’ will, it is believed, result in an 
annual saving of about $300,000. While the 
New York Central, the Lake Shore and the 
Michigan Central were separate systems it 
was impossible to consolidate the freight 
lines. Each system felt that a proper pro- 
tection of its interests required that it 
should have its own particular freight lines. 
But when these three systems were brought 
together under one head it was found not 
only possible, but advisable to consolidate 
all of the Vanderbilt freight lines with a 
single headquarters or clearing house. Un- 
doubtedly such other changes and retrench- 
ments will be made as the altered condi- 
tions and future business exigencies may 
require.”’ 


Mr. 


WESTERN RAILROAD DEAL. 


Baltimore and Ghio May Get the Chi- 
eago and Eastern Illinois. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 2.—It looks very much as 
though the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Railroad was about to change ownership. 
A deal between the largest shareholders 
of this corporation and parties at present 
unknown has been under way for a week, 
and when it is consummated, and every- 
thing now indicates a consummation, the 
little road with its big coal and suburban 
business may be in the hands of the Balti- 
more and Ohio people. 

Three weeks ago H. H. Porter, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Bastern 
Illinois and owner of a big majority of the 
stock, went to New York. Less than a 
week after his arrival there, 17,000 shares 
or one-fourth of the stock of the company 
was sold. Who the ouyer was nobody has 
yet succeeded in finding out, but it is re- 
ported on good authority that the Balti- 
more and Ohio financiers now hold the 
stock, 

The chief value of the Bastern Illinois lies 
in its Chicago terminals. It is a long-time 
tenant in the Western Indiana trackage 
rights and owns in fee simple valuable 
freighthouses and yards near State Street, 
between Polk and Fourteenth Streets. 

It also owns extensive yards in the vicin- 
ity of Forty-third Street and Stewart Ave- 
nue, 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL’S AFFAIRS, 


Its Property in Milwaukee, Worth 


$1,250,000, Will Be Sold. 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 2.—The property of 
the Wisconsin Central lines in Milwaukee, 
estimated to the worth $1,250,000, will short- 
ly be placed upon the market. The Consoli- 
dated Land Company, with George D. Van- 
dyke, who is interested in the Wisconsin 
Central properties, at its head, has been 
formed for the express purpose of disposing 
of this property. The land was purchased 
with the intention of extending the lines of 


the Wisconsin Central into this city, but 
owing to the panic of 1893 and other diffi- 
culties resulting from the receivership, it 
was impossible to carry out the project. 

An expert from the East has been in Mil- 
waukee looking into the values and other 
details. The hearing before Master Hoyt 
develops the fact that Edwin H. Abbott con- 
tinued to draw the same salaries under the 
receivers as he enjoyed while President of 
the companies before the receivership. He 
did this in the me me’ of of Treasurer for the 
receivers and received a separate salary as 
Treasurer for each company. Mr. Abbott 
continued to draw the salaries until June 30, 
1898, when he resigned. 

Mr. Abbott stated that he suggested the 
receivership and also the names of Mr, Mor- 
ris and Mr. Whitcomb as the receivers, 


- af 


Cotton and Rice Crops About Savan- 
nah Practically Ruined—Beaches 


Lined with Wrecks. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. (2.—While Savan- 
nah suffered heavily from the cyclone which 
swept over this section of the coast 
Wednesday morning, the damage on the 
coast islands and in the interior as far*’as 
the storm reached is probably greater. The 
flooded condition of the ceuntry renders 
communication difticult, and in many sec- 
ticns it is entirely cut off, and no news 
has been received to indicate what the con- 
ditions are, 

The first news from the Carolina Sea Isl- 
ands, which were the scene of the great 
tidal storm of 1898, in which thousands of 
persons perished, was received to-day. While 
the storm was nothing like that of five 
years ago, the loss is heavy. The beaches 
north of Tybee are lined with wrecks of 
small craft, and at Bluffton and the other 
small settlements nearly all the houses were 
unroofed and many were destroyed. 

The Norwegian bark Ragna, which went 
ashore on Gaskin Bank, is a total wreck 
to-day. The Captain and crew were saved. 

The bark Noe, in attempting to rescue the 
crew of which Lieut. Morgan and one of his 
companions lost their lives, has about dis- 
appeared. Small steamers have patrolled 
Calabogue Sound all day searching for the 
bodies of the heroic rescuers, and they have 
not been recovered. The loss to the rice 
crop on the Savannah River alone is esti- 
mated at $200,000 to $250,000. Three-fourths 
of the crop has been destroyed. The loss to 
planters between Savannah and Augusta 
will run into the hundreds of thousands. 

A heavy flood is reported in the Upper Sa- 
vannah River, and messengers were sent 
out from here to-night to warn planters of 
its approach, 

The cotton crop in the counties adjoining 
Savannah is practically ruined. 


BEAUFORT. 8S. C., Sept. 2.—The schooner 
May O’Neil is ashore on Richards Island. 
The schooner C. C. Foss, with main and 
mizzen masts gone, is ashore on Hunting 
Island. The schooner S. D. J. Rawson ar- 
rived at Quarantine Station last night dis- 
masted, in tow of the tug Juno. The 
schooner Nelson Bartlett, dismasted, is 
ashore at Hilton Head. A schooner, name 
unknown, is ashore at South Edisto. The 
brig Ventura is inside Port Royal Bar. The 
crews of all the vessels named are safe. 


Thirteen Cows Burned to Death, 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn., Sept. 2.—Word 
Was received here to-day that during the 
heavy electrical storm last night a barn in 
Scotland, about six miles from here, owned 
by Oliver Chappell, was struck by lightning 
and totally destroyed. Thirteen cows were 
burned to death. The loss is about $5,000, 
and there is only a partial insurance. 


BIG COAL STRIKE PREDICTED. 


Fears that the Miners Will Not Ac- 
cept Next Year’s Reduction 
in Prices. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Sept. 2.—In an inter- 
view to-day, Manager Young of the M. A. 
Hanna Coal Company is quoted as saying: 

‘““In the early part of next year we will 
haye one of the greatest coal strikes this 
country has ever seen. All indications are 
that the strike will last many months. The 
miners stand at all times ready to fight 
against a reduction of wages. When the 
Chicago contract expires, or possibly before 
that time, they will be obliged to accept a 
reduction of 15 or 16 cents per ton or fight. 
I think they will fight, and will fight harder 
than they ever did before. 

“The West Virginia miners are Lengaee 7 | 
cheaper than they ever did before. Al 
efforts on the part of the miners to organize 
them has been in vain. There is no hope 
that they will be brought into line.”’ 


PANA LAW OFFICERS HISSED. 


Citizens Insult Deputy Sheriffs During 
Their March—The Overholts Re- 
leased by the Miners, 


PANA, Ill, Sept. 2.—Fifty-four of the 
Deputy Sheriffs who have been on guard 
duty at the Springside coal mine made a 
demonstration this afternoon by marching 
in a body through the principal streets of 
the city with loaded Springfield rifles and 
fixed bayonets to City Hall Park, where 
they rested on their arms for half an hour. 
They were in charge of Mayor Penwell and 
Chief Deputy William Baldwin. Later they 
returned to the Springside mine. 

All along the line of march citizens hissed 
the deputies and applied all manner of 
epithets to them, but the deputies coolly 
continued the march. Mayor Penwell said 
the deputies were brought to the city on 
orders of Gov. Tanner, but the State Secre- 
tary of the Labor Bureau, David Ross, the 
Governor’s representative to look into the 
situation, denied the statement of the 
Mayor. 

Mayor Penwell said it was feared the lives 
of the deputies and operators’ families 
were in danger. The demonstration creat- 
ed great excitement. 

The Messrs. Overholt have been released. 
The strikers are said to have voted several 
times to hang the Overholts, but were pre- 
vented by their leaders from committing 
violence. 


Elgin Watch Company’s Strike. 


BLGIN, IL, Sept. 2.—The strike situation 
in the factory of the Elgin National Watch 
Company remains practically unchanged in 
so far as any action by the strikers is con- 
cerned. But an order promulgated by the 
management gives indication that war to 
the knife is contemplated. A cut in wages 
has been announced in another department. 
In ordinary circumstances this would at- 
tract little attention, perhaps, but at this 
time it has an ominous look. : 


A GRANITE STATE DEFICIT. 


Deputy State Treasurer Gerrish §$5,- 
000 Short in His Accounts, 


CONCORD, N. H., Sept. 2.—The shortage 
of $5,000 in the account of former Deputy 
State Treasurer Hiram F. Gerrish was an- 
nounced to-night by State Treasurer Carter, 
this surprising admission being made to 
bring an end to the persistent circulation of 
stories of financial irregularities in the de- 
partment. 

The State loses nothing by the shortage, 
as Major Gerrish’s bondsmen, Benjamin A. 
and John Kimball of this city, have made 
good the amount. 

‘Treasurer Carter says that he discovered 
the shortage, and Gerrish confessed culpa- 
bility, and the money, not exceeding $5,V00, 
was abstracted from the Treasury, the 
amount being carried on the books dealing 
with the tax on certain unoccupied lands in 
the northern part of the State. 

The amount had been carried over, and 
the inference, from examination of the 
ibooks, was that the tax had not been paid, 
whereas it had been paid, while the money 
the entries represented had been used by 
Gerrish. Major Gerrish was succeeded as 
Deputy Treasurer by Algernon Willis of this 
city a fortnight ago. No proceedings will 
be taken against Gerrish. 


A FATAL KENTUCKY FEUD. 


The Victim, William Morgan, a Turf- 
man of Louisville, Shot and Stabbed. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 2.—A special to 
The Evening Post from Harrodsburg, Ky., 
says: 

“ William Morgan, a brother-in-law of 
Col. ‘Jack’ Chinn, the well-known Blue 


Grass turfman, was shot twice in the breast 
and stabbed in the abdomen once by James 
Moberly this morning. Morgan died short- 
ly after. There had been an old grudge 
between the two men, which culminated in 
a personal encounter.” 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE PLANS. 


Faculty of the Anandale Institution 
to be Reorganized, 


SARATOGA, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Bishop Pot- 
ter of New York to-day presided over a 
meeting of Trustees of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Anandale, held at Spencer Trask’s 
‘country residence. Business was tran- 
sacted relative to the reopening of the 


college. 

It 4 proposed to put this institution on a 
new basis, and the Faculty will be reorgan- 
ized. The election of Warden was deferred. 
The Rev. George B. Hopson is Acting War- 
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GEORGIA’S DISASTROUS STORM. | RETICIOUS NEWSAND VIEWS | 


ae te 


Many City Clergymen Returning 
to Their Pulpits from Sum- 
mer Vacations. 


REGULAR SERVICES RESUMED 


Pastors Return to Almost All of the 
West Side Churches To-morrow— 


Changes Made and in Prospect 
—Dr. Bradley’s Successor 
Not Yet Chosen. 


Almost every *'>'sterial vacation in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn comes to an end 
next week, and pastors will occupy their 
pulpits, with few exceptions, to-morrow or 
one week from to-morrow. Comparatively 
few churches have been closed, and those 
that have remained open have been better 
attended than for several Summers past. 
Warm weather church attendance seems to 
be on the increase. Not in years have so 
few New York churches been repaired or 
had fewer improvements in the way-of new 
organs, windows, and additions. Purveyors 
of ecclesiastical wares in New York report 
a good season, but say their business has 
come wholly from the West and South. 

Pastors return to almost all of the west 
side churches to-morrow. The Rev. Dr. 
Jefferson begins a year’s work at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, and the Rev. John H. EI- 
liott, the new pastor of the Thirty-fourth 
Street Reformed Church, enters upon his 
new duties and becomes a metropolitan pas- 
tor. He has heretofore been active in 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Christian Endeavor work, and is expected 
to prove an acquisition in the larger affairs 
of these two organizations in New York. 
The Brick Presbyterian Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-seventh Street, reopens, with 
the Rev. Dr. T. S. Hamlin of the Church of 
the Covenant, Washington, as the preacher. 
The Rev. Dr. Van Dyke returns one week 
from to-morrow. The Fifth Avenue Colle- 
giate Reformed Church, corner of Forty- 
eighth Street, has the Rev. Dr. E. P. John- 
son of Albany as the preacher to-morrow, 
and the Old First Presbyterian Church, 


Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, the Rey. 
James Oscar Boyd, a promising student at 
Princeton, a member of next year’s gradu- 
ating class, but the holder of a temporary 
license from the Presbytery. The pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, is expected 
back by the third Sunday of the current 
month. The Rey. Dr. John Hall sails for 
home on Sept. 17. 

Christ Episcopal Church, Boulevard and 
Seventy-first Street, is still in the hands of 
the builders, who are adding a north tran- 
sept and extending the rear chancel wall. 
The rector, the Rev. Dr. Shipman, is ab- 
sent, but services are held in the chapel, 
conducted by the assistant, the Rev. Mr. 
Roome. The union services of the West 
End Collegiate, St. Andrew’s Methodist, and 
Rutgers resbyterian have terminated. 
Those of the Park, Fourth, and Scotch 
Presbyterian Churches end after one week 
from next sangg The preacher to-mor- 
row is the Rev. Dr. A. P. Atterbury, and 
the service is held at the Park Church, Am- 
sterdam Avenue and Highty-sixth Street. 

Two of the three splendid new ¢hurches 
on the west side will be opened for serv- 
ices on the first Sunday in October. These 
are the Knox Memorial Reformed and the 
Universalist Divine Paternity. The third, 
the Washington Heights Baptist, is not 
— so far along. They are three of the 
nest churches built in New York in many 
seasons, and represent an outlay of at least 
$1,000,000. Riverside Baptist Church, Am- 
sterdam Avenue and Ninety-second Street, 
is still hearing candidates for ite pulpit. 

The rector of Trinity Parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, has invited the vicars of other 
Trinity parishes to take the Sunday serv- 
ices at St. Agnes’s Chanel, Ninety-second 
Street, near Columbus Avenue, during Sep- 
tember. It will be some time before a vicar 
is selected to succeed the late Rev. Dr. 
Bradley. It is thought he will be an en- 
tirely new man to Trinity Parish, and that 
none of the present vicars will be trans- 
ferred. St. Agnes’s is regarded as one of 
the most desirable of the Trinity prefer- 
ments, although the newest. The preacher 
at St. Agnes’s to-morrow will be the Rev. 
W. M. Geer, vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel. 

In Harlem the new pastor of the Calvary 
Methodist Church, Séventh Avenue and One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street, begins 
to-morrow. He was appointed by the Spring 
conference, but has been resting at Weirs 
during July and August, and previous to 
that was, by special arrangement, finish- 
ing up his work at Buffalo—work which he 
felt only he himself could do. Calvary 
Presbyterian Church. One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, near Lenox Avenue, reopens, 
The union services of the First and Sec- 
ond Collegiate Reformed Churches have 
been well attended, and the Rev. John 
Lewis Clark returns to Chicago with more 
friends in New York than ever before. The 
Rev. Edgar Tilton, Jr., will take a brief 
rest, and begin work as assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. Elmendorf at the First Collegiate 
Church on the third Sunday of the month. 
The Rev. Dr. Van de Water does not re- 
turn to St. Andrew’s until the end of the 
month. The four large churches that have 
been holding union services with a fifth 
large one, the Mount Morris Baptist, re- 
open one week from’ to-morrow. The 
preacher at the final union service to-mor- 
row will be the Rev. Dr. Bradford P. Ray- 
mond, President of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. The four to reopen are 
Puritan and Harlem Presbyterian, St. 
os Methodist, and Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional. 

Of east side churches, the pastoral rela- 
tions existing between the Rev. Dr. John 
R. Davies and the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church will be dissolved at a special 
meeting of the Presbytery, called for the 
purpose, next Tuesday. The Rev. Dr. Da- 
vies goes to Philadelphia. The preacher at 
the Fourth Avenue Church to-morrow will 
be the Rev. Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston of 
Chicago, who goes to the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Fifty-third 
Street, one week from to-morrow, which 
will reopen on that date for the year. The 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian, corner of 
Seeond Avenue, has secured a new pastor 
in the Rev. F. B. Richards, formerly of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and he begins work 
next week. 

In Brooklyn the churches will generally 
reopen to-morrow. Central Congregation- 
al’s pastor, the Rev. Dr. Behrends, is 
abroad, and will not return until Sept. 18, 
but the church will be open to-morrow, with 
the Rev. S. L. Loomis of Boston as the 
preacher. The Rev. W. E. Needham re- 
turns to Calvary Baptist Church, Sumner 
Avenue and Decatur Street, to-morrow, 
after a long sojourn in Canada. The Rev. 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin comes back to his 
pulpit, the Greene Avenue Baptist, near 
Lewis Avenue, to-morrow, after a success- 
ful tour in England, during which he 
preached ‘in Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church, London, The union services of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian and the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Churches 
terminate to-morrow, with the Rev. Dr. R. 
S. Holmes of Pittsburg as. the preacher. 
The Rev. Cortland Myers comes back to the 
Baptist Temple. after preaching at North- 
field and in Tremont Temple, Boston. The 
assistant, the Rev. Dr. Southerton, has been 
abroad, and a reception is to be tendered 
pastor and assistant next Friday evening. 
The Rev. Charles Herald of Bethesda Con- 
gregational Church, Ralph Avenue and 
Chauncey Street, has returned from the 
South, too ill to preach for a Sunday or 
two. The Rev. Dr. John Humpstone will be 
in Emanuel Baptist pulpit again to-morrow, 
and the Rev. Dr. R. J. Kent in the Lewis 


Avenue Congregational. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 


Notes on the International Series Se- 
lected for Sept. 11. 
Copyright, 1898, by John R. Whitney. 

SUBJECT—Sinful Indulgence.—Amos 
1-8. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—They also have erred 
through wine, and through strong drink 
are out of the way.—Isa. xxviii., 7. 

All men are redeemed: children of God. 
But all men are not loving, trusting, and 
obedient children. All Israel was red2emed 
out of the bondage of Egypt by the blood 
of the Passover Lamb, »ut all Israel—as we 
have seen in our recent lessons—was far 
from being a loyal, obedient people. As a 
consequence, they were surrounded by ene- 
mies on every side. When they looked to 
their own strength, they were overcome. 
But when they recognized that God’s hands 
were upon their hands—as Elisha’s were 
upon those of Joash--they were always vic- 


“Hass historical conditions thus set before 


vi., 
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us the spiritual condition of redeemed men 
in all time. If they fight manfully under 
Christ’s banner against ‘* The World,” ‘‘ The 
Flesh,” and ‘The Devil,” they are as- 
sured of victory; they will be ‘‘ more than 
conquerors through Him that loved’”’ them 


and ‘“‘gave Himself” for them. But if a 
redeemed man does not fight, what then? 
Will he simply suffer in body and mind, in- 
stead of being a ruler over sin, become a 
slave of sin? If that were all it would 
surely be a sad result. But it is not all. 
It is a sad thing for one nation to be over- 
come by another nation, but its condition 
may be improved by being conquered. A 
man may be overcome nad another man and 
a just as much of a man as be- 

But it is not so when it is a question be- 
tween God and man. For man was made 
in the image of God. He has been redeemed 
by the Son of God. He may be strengthened 
with all might by the Spirit of God. If he 
ignores this relationship to God he not only 
must bear in his body all the penalties of 
sin and suffer all its s e and sorrow, but 
he stands before men and angels as one 
who has dishonored his Maker whose image 
he bears and whose grace he refuses. De- 
feat does not so much mark his attitude 
toward his foes as it does toward God 
who would give him-the victory. It is this 
hase of his condition which is brought be- 
ore us in this lesson. The prophet raises 
his voice in earnest expostulation, entreaty, 
and warning to lead Israel to return to its 
right relationship toward God. His words 
have the same application to-day and are 
as much needed as in the days of Uzziah 
and Jeroboam. To understand his appeal, 
however, we must look at much more than 
the few verses selected as our lesson. 


Amos Was a Herdman, 


Amos, who now speaks to us, did not be- 
long to the priestly order; neither was he 
trained in any of the schools of the proph- 
ets. He says himself: ‘‘I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet’s son, but I was a 
herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit; 


and the Lord took me as I followed the 
flock and the Lord said unto me, ‘Go, 
prophesy unto My people Israel.’’’ (vii., 
14, 15.) He thus seems to have belonged 
to that class, found in every age, of earn- 
est, godly, busy men, engaged in the daily 
affairs of common life, who are so im- 
pressed with the spiritual condition of the 
world in which they live that they cannot 
refrain from lifting up their voices in_sol- 
emn protest and earnest pleading. They 
may not be ordained by men, but they evi- 
dently are ordained by God. He calls them 
as He did Amos and says to them as dis- 
tinctly as to him, ‘“‘Go, prophesy unto My 
people.’”’ So they go; so Amos went. 

He was born, apparently, in Tekoa. (i., 1.) 
This was a small town about six miles 
south of Bethlehem, in the kingdom of Ju- 
dah. Like most of his neighbors, the busi- 
ness of Amos was that of ‘‘an herdman.” 
With the care of his flocks he united the 
raising and care of the sycamore, figtree. 
“It is a large tree with a leaf like that of a 
mulberry tree. The fruit has the figure and 
smell of real figs, but is scarcely equal to 
them in taste. It was believed that the 
tree would not bear fruit at all unless the 
bark were wounded at the time of budding 
to allow the exudation of a milky fluid; and 
that the fruit produced would retain its 
bitterness unless slightly scarified with an 
iron comb as it approached to ripeness. 
These two operations, or one of them, doubt- 
less, formed the ‘ dressing of the sycamore 
fruit.’”’ (Kitto.) ‘‘ The wood of the tree, 
though very porcus, is exceedingly durable. 
It suffers neither from moisture nor heat 
The Egyptian mummy coffirs, which are 
made of it, are still perfectly sound after an 
entombment of thousands of years.” 
(Smith’s Dict.) Its cultivation was a matter 
of great importance, especially to the poor. 

The time when Amos fulfilled his minis- 
try, he says, was in the days of Uzziah, 
King of Judah, and of Jeroboam, King of 
Israel. Uzziah, or Azariah, as heiscalled in 
Second Kings, xv., 2. was the son of Ama- 
ziah, who ruled in Judah at the time of Eii- 
sha’s death. Jeroboam II. was the son of Jo- 
ash, to to whom Elisha on his.deathbed gave 
the impressive lesson considered last week. 
Amos, therefore, did his work in a period 
which did not extend beyond fifty years 
after the death of Elisha. This period was 
a very notable one in the history of both 
Judah and Israei. It was a time of great 
prosperity in both kingdoms. 

Called to the throne when he was only 
sixteen years old, Uzziah had a very re- 
markable career. For fifty-two years—al- 
though he was not actually on the throne 
all the time—he was the ruling spirit of 
Judah. (Second Chronicles, xxvi., 4, 5.) So he 
greatly enlarged the borders of Judah. In 
his days great improvements in the weapons 
of war were introduced, so that huge stones 
and heavy arrows could be thrown with 
deadly effect by machinery from the. walls 
of cities. He also gave much attention to 
the raising of cattle and to the interests 
of wosbanary and commerce. As a conse- 
quence ‘‘his name spread far abroad, for 
he was marvelously helped till he was 
strong. But when he was strong, his heart 
was lifted up to his destruction, for he 
transgressed against the Lord, his God, and 
went into the temple of the Lord to burn 
incense upon the altar of incense.’’ (Sec- 
ond Chronicles, xxvi., 15,16.) As a punish- 
ment for this unwarranted act, he was 
smitten with leprosy, and for the rest of his 
days was cut off from dll religious and so- 
cial privileges. Until his death his son 
Jotham acted as Regent, but for how many 
years we are not told. During all those 
years, however, the nation continued to 
grow rich in all material things. 


A Memorable Earthquake. 


Josephus says that when Uzziah was 
stricken with leprosy the earthquake oc- 
curred to which Amos refers as fixing the 
time of his ministry. (i., 1.) 1t must have 
been a very terrible calamity, and have 
made a great impression upon the people to 


have thus become a point by which to mark 
subsequent events. Two hundred and fifty 
years afterward Zachariah referred to it to 
give weight to his own prophecy. ‘‘ Yea, ye 
shall flee, like as ye fled from before the 
earthquake in the days of Uzziah, King of 
Judah.” (Zech. xiv., 5.) But it is not prob- 
able that it was at all conected with Uz- 
ziah’s leprosy. It ‘‘ must have been many 
years anterior to the sacrilege.’’ (Kitto.) 

In the northern kingdom of Israel under 
Jeroboam II., the outward prosperity of the 
country was as great as in Judah. When 
Jeroboam’s ee een Jehu, over- 
turned the house of Ahab, he also over- 
turned the supremacy of Baal in the land, 
It was a great improvement over the ‘/ormer 
state of affairs, and the improvement had 
continued to this time. So God blessed 
Jeroboam. (Second Kings, xiv., 25, 

The Rev. Dr. Geike says: ‘‘ Under the 
reign of Jeroboam Second the material pros- 
perity of his noble kingdom rose to a height 
it had never previously known. Samaria 
grew rich from the booty of the wars and 
the profits of commerce and trade. Man- 
sions of hewn stone rose on every side; the 
inner walls, in many cases, in imitation of 
Ahab’s palace, covered with plates of ivory 
brought from Africa by the Phoenicians. 
(Amos, iii., 15;) and the chambers fitted up 
with couches and furniture of the same 
rare material. (Amos vi., 4.) Cool houses 
for the hot season—others warmer, for the 
Winter—became a fashion. Pleasant vine- 
yards attached to them covered the slopes 
of the hills. (Amos v., 11.) It was the In- 
dian or St. Martin’s Summer of the north- 
ern kingdom.” 

While the whole country—north and 
south—was thus rich in all material things, 
the prophets of the time saw that all so- 
ciety was rotten at the core—a malignant 
cancer was gnawing at its very heart. With 
all boldness and faithfulness, Jonah, Joel, 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah raised their voices 
in warning and counsel, especially in Israel. 
Baal and Ashtoreth no longer debauched 
the people with their vile deeds, but “ Jero- 
boam departed not from all the sins of 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to. sin.’’ Second Kings, 14, 24.) 
This ‘“‘ was evil in the sight of the Lord ”’— 
not as vile as Baalism, but equally offen- 
sive. 

As we have already seen in an earlier les- 
son of this course, the sin of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, was not a casting off of 
God and an entire ignoring of His claims, 
as under Baal, but he made the worship 
and service of God a matter of worldly con- 
venience and fashion. He brought God 
down to man’s level. So he ignored the 
temple in Jerusalem, with its altar and 
layer, its tables of shew bread, its a 
and altar of incense, its ark containing the 
law and covered by a mercy seat, its feasis 
and ordinances, and all that each of these 
signified. To make God's service conven- 
fent and agreeable to the people, he set 
up the symbols of His presence at the ex- 
tremes of his kingdom—in Bethel and Dan. 
In later days, religious pilgrimages were 
also apparently introduced to Beersheba. 
the home of Abraham, and to Gilgal, the 
first camping ground when Israel entered 
Canaan (v., 5.) The spiritval condition of 
the people at this time was therefore very 
much the same as in “the dark ages” 
which preceded the Reformation under 
Lather. Religion was a mere form. There 
was no heart in it. Men acknowledged 
God, but they did not love Him, or trust 
in Him. No wonder that vice everywhere 
prevailed, that the rich were proud and 
oppressive, and the poor were suffering and 
degraded. The sin of Jeroboam, the son cf 
Nebat, has been repeated by multitudes in 
every age. 


Amos’s Warning Voice. 


Now, it was against this state of things 
that Amos lifted up his voice. He began his 
warning by calling attention to what God 
would do to other nations. ‘“‘For three 
transgressions—yea, for four,” (margin,) 


because iniquity increased he would visit 
Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab, and even Judah and Israel, “ be- 
cause,” he said. “they have despised the 


Law of the Lord and have not kept His 
commandments.” (ii, 4) .And when He 
visited them none would be able to stand 
before Him. It would be a fearful visita- 
tion. Therefore He said, ‘‘ Because I will 
do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel.” (iv., 12.) ‘ 

Then in the words of our lesson, he goes 
on to pronounce a bitter ‘‘ woe” upon 
‘them that are at ease in Zion,” who give 
themselves up to luxury and every carnal 
enjoyment. His words are thus para- 
phrased and explained by Dr. Geikie: ‘‘ Woe 
to those who think themselves secure un- 
der Uzziah in Zion; to those who think 
themselves safe under Jeroboam in the 
mountains of Samaria—the great men of 
the first of the nations, as you proudly 
eall yourselves—ye, round whom the House 
of Israel gather as their chiefs. Ye that 
care nothing for Jehovah, and make little 
of His threatened wrath. Pass beyond the 
Euphrates to Calneh, and see how He has 
brought it low by the hand of the Assy- 
rians; thence go to Hamath the Great; 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines, 
which Binnirari has so lately oppressed— 
are they better off now than you; is their 
territo greater than yours—who are no 
less guilty than they? Go to them and see, 
you whom Jehovah has thus long spared; 
who will not believe that the evil day will 
come and cherish oppression ever more close- 
ly; who loll on couches of ivory and stretch 
on your divans and eat the lambs of the 
flocks and the fatted calves from the stalls; 
who sing at your drunken feasts to the 
murmur of the harp, and, like David, con- 
trive for yourselves new instruments of 
music; who drink bowls of unmixed wine 
and anoint yourselves with the costliest 
perfumed oils, but give yourselves no 
thought of the ruin of your country. None 
the less will He on this account visit you. 
Because ye act thus ye shall be led off into 
captivity at the head of the train of your 
people, and the drunken screams of the rev- 
elers will be hushed.” 

This prophecy seems to have been spoken 
at Bethel, probably on some festal occa- 
sion when the people had gathered theré for 
religious services. It at once attracted great 
attention, and Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
indignant at the intrusion, promptly sent 
word to the King that Amos was preaching 
treason, But no man dared to lay hands 
upon him. He was, however, bidden, 
“Prophecy not again any more at Bethel, 
for it is the, King’s chapel, and it is the 
King’s Court.”’ (vii., 13.) 

But before he returned to Judah, Amos 
more fully and more particularly declared 
the judgment of God which would surely 
come MA the people. It would cover all 
material things in which men delighted, but 
its great burden would be spiritual. They 
would indeed hunger, but not for bread: 
they would thirst, but not for water. It 
would be that they might hear ‘‘ the words 
of the Lord. They shall.wander from sea 
to sea, and from the North even to the 
East; they shall run to and fro to seek the 
word of the Lord, and shall not find it.” 
(vill., 11, 12.) Ne judgment could possibly be 
more severe upon any people, for “it is 
written that man shall not live by bread 
— but by every word of God.”’ (Luke iv., 

Questions on the Lesson. 


What spiritual condition of redeemed men 
is set forth by the historical conditions we 
have considered? 


What phase of this condition is brought 
before us in this lesson,’ and‘what is said of 
the prophet’s, entreaty? 

Who was Amos, and to what class of men 
does he belong? . 

Where was he born, and what is said of 
his occupation? 

At what period in history did he fulfill his 
ministry? 

What is said of Uzziah, of the condition of 
Judah, and of the earthquake? 

What is said of the condition of Israel, 
and how is it referred to by the prophet 
Amos? 

What prophets appeared at this time, and 
what did they see beneath this material 
prosperity ? 

What was the sin of Jeroboam and the 
spiritual condition of his kingdom? 

How did Amos begin his prophecy, 
what is said of it? 

How does the Rey. Dr. Geikie paraphrase 
and explain our lesson? 

Where was this prophecy spoken, 
what was its effect? 

How does the prophet more fully declare 
the judgment of God. and what is said of it? 


and 


and 


A CRITICISM AND REPLY. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I am a constant reader of THE TIMES, and 
am in the habit of reading the Sunday 
School lessons. In the last three of four 
numbers the author has been commenting 
on the doings and miracles of the Prophets 
Elijah and Elias. As Elias was going up to 
Bethel, “‘ By the way there came forth lit- 
tle children and mocked him, and he turned 
back and looked at them, and cursed them 
in the name of the Lord; and there came 
forth two she bears out of the wood, and 
tare forty and two children of them.” II 
Kings, xi., 28-24. I now quote from the last 
lesson: 

** When we took at the purifying of the 
fountain at Jericho, the destruction of the 
mocking children at Bethel, the replenishing 
of the widow’s cruse, the raising of the 
Shunammite’s son to life, the story of the 
poisoned pottage, the multiplying of the 
loaves of bread, the healing of Namaan, the 
recovering of the borrowed axe, we can 
easily see how in each case individuals 
were affected, and what occurred was of 
immense importance to them. * * * Such is 
the teaching of the true El Sha: ‘ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them who hate you, and pray for them 
who despitefully use and persecute you.’ ”’ 

He quotes from Josephus in this lesson, 
but Josephus does not say a word about the 
little girls and boys, or the she bears, or 
any other bears. It may have been of,im- 
mense importance to the man who lost 
the axe, but I fail to see how those little 
children were benefited by being torn to 
pieces by bears. Jesus said: ‘“ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not.” Josephus says: ‘‘ Enoch and Elijah 
disappeared ’’; he does not suy Elijah went 
up to heaven in a whirlwind, vutif any one 
ean believe he did, there is no harm done. 
That God sent two bears to destroy innocent 
little children is too incredible and too 
shocking fon ahjybpdy, to; believe. No won- 
der Robert tngérsoll’s lowers are on the 
increase; you may be indirectly adding to 
their numbérs by’ giving pwblicity to these 
lessons. ° - Seo Ee 

Rouse’s Point, N. Y., Aug. 23, 1898. 


A short question often requires a long an- 
swer. I will, however, be as brief as pos- 
sible. 

The main difficulty of your correspondent 
seems to be connected with the story of 
‘the bears.’”’ He cannot reconcile it with 
his idea of God; it is ‘‘ too incredible and 
too shocking for anybody to believe.” As 
a matter of course it is, if God is nothing 
but an indulgent father who allows his chil- 
dren to do as they please, and never pun- 
ishes disobedience. But is He? I doubt 
very much whether “R. H.’’ himself deals 
with his children—if he has any—in any such 
manner. Would it not be well, therefore, 
for him and others like him, to change 
their ideas of God? 

Besides he forgets, or perhaps never 
knew, that it is not at all likely that these 
“bears ’’ at all touched any “ innocent lit- 
tle children.”” The Hebrew word here trans- 
lated ‘‘ children,’’ is generally used in the 
Scriptures, to designate men of mature 
years and responsible action. When Solo- 
mon was old enough to sit on the throne 
with his father, and to succeed him as Kin 
of Israel, he used it to describe himsel 
when he said, “I am but a little child.” 
(I. Ki., 3-7.) The same word is used to de- 
scribe Elisha’s servant, in the very lesson 
to which “ H. R.” refers. (“‘II. Ki., 6-17.) In 
fact it is used to designate “‘ little children ” 
in only forty-four passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, while it is used to designate 
‘“‘srown men” in no less than eighty-seven. 
(Young.) Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that this incident occurred at Bethel, where 
was one of the sanctuaries of the calf wor- 
ship instituted by Jeroboam—and that this 
destruction was the judgment of God upon 
the infidel men of that time who had wrong 
conceptions of His majesty. 

Again, ‘‘R. H.” says he fails ‘*‘ to see how 
these little children were benefited by being 
torn to pieces by bears.” So do I, and 
therefore I did not say that they were. I 
said’ that it was ‘‘ of immense importance 
to them” as individuals—and I fancy that 
if he bears or “‘she bears, or any other 
bears,” made an attack upon “R. H.” at 
any time, it would not be difficult for him 
to see that it was a matter of ‘‘ impor- 
tance’ to him personally, even if he could 
not see how it might “ benefit ’”’ himself, or 
anyone else. 

As for Josephus, the fact that he says 
nothing about these ‘‘ bears” is a pretty 
good reason why I did not quote from him 
in regard to them. Besides, while he is 
often useful as a side light, the consensus 
of opinion among holy and learned men for 
nearly two thousand years has been that 
as an historian the writer of the Second 
Book of Kings is a much more reliable au- 
thority than Josephus. 

And finally, in answer to his difficulty in 
reconciling thit destruction by ‘‘ the bears ”’ 
with our lLord’s teaching, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies,”’ I would say that the two facts, 
as I referred to them, relate to two entirely 
different subiects; the one, to the difference 
between the work of Elijah, and that of 
Elisha, the other, to an act which our own 
land is now magnanimously copying, in 
sending back to Spain her beffled soldiers. 
The argument of ‘“ R. H.” is very much the 
same as that of the man who justified sui- 
cide, because the Bible says in one place, 
**Judas went and hanged himself,’”’ and in 
another, ‘‘Go thou, and do likewise.”’ 

Believing that I have never written any- 


2 then Bp: 


thing whi  neaainniios 
Lame g ch to any intelligent an 


would lead to Ingersollism. | ‘ 
ing never to involve you in an uch toll, 
I am, SOHN R. WHI ee ioe 


Celebration at St. Gabriel's. ie 


There will be a double celebration in St. 
Gabriel’s Catholic Church, in East Thirty- 
seventh Street, on Thursday next. At 10 
A. M., a young seminarian, a member of the — 


parish, will be exalted to the full hono: ' 
of priesthood. Bishop Farley will confer. 
the degrees. In the evening at 8 o’clock, 
the two new statues which will complete 
the interior decorations of the church will 
be blessed and unveiled. These statues 
were made in Italy, and were admitted into 

this country free of duty as works of art. 


Catholic Church Notes. 


The consecration of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., will be held on Thurs- 
day next, the occasion of the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. Archbishop - 
Corrigan will preach the sermon. The fa- 
mous old edifice will on that day be declared 
free from debt and the mortgages burned. 


The alterations which have been under 
way during the past three weeks in the 
Church of St. Benedict the Moor, the new 
colored missionary church, in West Fifty- 
third Street, have nearly been completed, 
and services will be held in the edifice with- 
$1 ee fortnight. The alterations will cost 


The date sei for the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Church of the Holy Rosary, in 
East One Hundred and Nineteenth Street, 
is Sunday, Oct. 2, the Feast. of the Holy 
Rosary. The many delays on the part of 
the architects have retarded work upon the 
church, but the plans were filed last week. 
They call for a one-story brick church, 87% 
98.7 feet, to cost $90,000. 


To-morrow the Feast of St. Rose de 
Lima, Patroness of Peru, and the only 
American saint upon the Catholic calendar, 
will be celebrated with special services in 
the church which bears the name of the 
saint, in Cannon Street, of which the Rev. 
Edward T. McGinley is pastor. There’ will 
be a solemn high mass and sermon at il 
A. M. and sermon and benediction in the 
evening. 


CHURCH NOTES. 


At the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church, 
West Sixteenth Street, near Eighth Avenu 
divine service will be resumed to-morrow @ 
10:30 A. M. and at 7:45 P. M., at which 
services the pastor, the Rev. A. W. H. Hod- 
der, will preach. 


Extensive preparations are now under way 
 f the Sisters of St. Joseph in Bordentown,.- 
N. J., for the celebration of the twentye 
fifth anniversary of the introduction of “= 
order into New Jersey. The celebration 
be held in the latter part of this month, 


The Fraternity of Divine Communion will 
begin holding services Bh yp) 4 Sunday, 
evening next, Sept. 4, at the Auora Grata 
Cathedral, Bedford Avenue and Madison 
Street, at which time Mr. Courlis will have 
returned from his Summer vacation im Colo« 
rado and the West. 


The Rev. Samuel F. Upham, D. D., who is 
to occupy the pulpit of the St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, West End Avenue 
and Eighty-sixth Street, during the month 
of September, is Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology in the Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. He is one of the foremost 
pulpit orators in the denomination and 
has always taken a conepicuous position ini 
the councils of the church, having been 
mentioned for the Bishopric. Dr. Upham 
will preach in the morning only the first two 
Sundays of this month, after which he will 
= services, both morning and even« 
ng. 

The Rev. Dr. George T. Purves of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, will preach toe 
morrow at 11 A. M. and 4 P. M., at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Purves, before going to Princeton, where he 
is very popular, preaching regularly to the 
students of both the seminary and the uni- 
versity, was pastor of the largest Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburg. The officers of 
the Fifth Avenue Church, in securing the 
services of Dr. Purves for to-morrow, and 
other preachers of a national and interna- 
tional reputation for the remainder of this 
month, are pursuing a plan begun early in 
the season, and which has been attended 
with eminent success. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


~ ~ PA AARARAAR AR eee 


BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, MAD=- 

ison Av. and 64th St.—Services at 11 A. M. and 
8 P. M. Preaching by Rev. B. B. Bosworth. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evening at 7:45. 
Strangers cordially invited. 


— iain - 


BRICK CHURCH, 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 37th Street. 
Henry van Dyke, Pastor. 
Services Sunday, September 4th, 
at ll A. M. 
Rev. Tunis S. Ham'in, ‘D. D., 
Pastor Church of the Covenant, Washington, 
D. C., will preach. 





BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH, BROAD- 
way and 34th St., Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D. D., Pastor.—Services at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


CALVARY CHURCH, WEST 57TH STREET.— 

Dr. Macarthur preaches; morning subject, 
**Christianity’s Mission ”’ evening, ‘* Russia’s 
Recent Proposal and America’s Future Policy.’ 
Strangers welcome, 


CALVARY CHURCH, 4TH AV. AND 21ST ST., 

Rev. J. Lewis Parks, S. T. D., Rector.—Holy 
Communion, 8 A. M.; morning prayer, sermon, 
and holy communion, 11 A. M.; evening prayer, 
5 P. M.; choral service and sermon, 8 P. M. 
EPIPHANY, LEXINGTON 

Av., Corner 35th, Rev. Joseph Hutcheson, 
Rector; Rev. Benjamin Brewster, minister in 
charge.—Morning prayer and sermon at 11 A, My 
Holy communion on first Sunday in month. 


CHURCH OF THE 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, 6th 
Av. and 20th St.—Services 7 A. M., 9:30 A. M., 


and 11 A. M.; noon and 8 P. M. All seats free, 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, _ = 
7 :30,, 


West 46th St.—High mass, 9; low mass, 
11; matins, 10; vespers, (plain,) 4. 
FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Corner 55th St., Rev. John Hali, D. D., Pastor. 
—Services Sunday, 4th inst., at 11 A. M. — 
P. M. The Rev. George T. Purves, D. D., 
Princeton University, is expected to officiate. 


FIVP POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 155 
Worth St., William F. Barnard, Superintendent. 
—Service of song oa Sunday at 3:30 P. M. Sing- 
ing by the choir of children of the institution. Pub- 
lic cordially invited. Donations of clothing and 
shoes solicited. 
2 OURTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Corner 22d St., Rev. John R. Davies, D. D., 
Pastor—Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston of Chicago 
will preach Sunday at 11 A. M. and 8 P. My 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting at 8. 


GRACE CHURCH, BROADWAY, COR. 10TH ST, 
8 A. M.—Holy communion. 
. M.—Morning prayer and sermon, 
M.—Evening prayer and sermon. 
All seats free. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Thos. Dixon, Jr. 11 A. M., ‘‘ America’s Desti- 
ny.’’ Prelude, Dreyfus. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
Lenox Avenue and 122d Street., 
Rev. Chas. Dewitt Bridgman, D. D., Rectom 
Morning prayer, sermon, and holy communion, 
11. Evening prayer and sermon, 7:45, The 
Curate, Rev. Alex. G. Cummins, Jr., will preach 
at both services. 


MADISON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Corner Madison Ay. and 53d St.—Will reopen 

Sunday, Sept. 11, 1893. Rev. Howard Agnew 

Johnston, D. D., of Chicago, will preach. orn< 

ing, 11 o’clock; evening, 8 o’clock. 

<i otligielenteanisieinapaltinahha 

MARBLE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, 
29th St., Sth Av.—Rev. Alfred E Myers 

preaches 11 A. M. Topic: ‘‘ The Joyful Chris 

tian ’’; and 8 P. M., topic: ‘‘ War and Peace.’’ 

EN LITER ET EARL ET 

FIFTH AV. COLLEGIATE REFORMED 
Church, 48th St. and 5th Av.—Rev. E. P. Johne 

son, D. D., of Albany will preach at 11 A. M. 


MIDDLE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, 
2a Av. and 7th St.—Rev. J. Tallmadge Bergen 
will preach at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COLLEGIATE REs 
formed Church.—Rev. C. D. Nott, D. D., will 

preach at 11 A, M. 
GF SEER UNTIL Ee AC NS EY See Sener as 


‘EST END COLLEGIATE REFORMED 
bad West End Av. and 77th St.—Churck 
closed. Congregation uniting in worship wit 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, Boulevard an 
73a St., at 11 A. M. 

Sadia bienthienigigiigs atic 
RUTGERS RIVERSIDE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Boulevard, cor. 73d St. 
Preaching at 11 A. M. by the pastor, 
Rev. SAMUEL McCOMB, M.A. 

eee 
ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 5TH AV. AND 

127th St.—The rector, the Rev. George R. van 
De Water, D. D., having returned from Santiago 
was expected to preach, but owing to illgess wi 
be unable to officiate. Services at 11 o’clock on 
Sunday, Sept. 4. All welcome, 


Ques 
ST. PAUL’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
West End Avenue & 86th St. 
REV. GEORGE P, ECKMAN, Ph.D., Pag? 
Preaching at 11 A. M. by Rev. S. F. me, D, 
Prayer meeting 


Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
Ripper e Ww 


IVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN 
ig a Corner 10th St.—Public worship to- 
morrow, 11 A. M. Wednesday evening service af 
8 o’clock, 


WEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 42D ST. 

Between Sth and 6th Avs., Rev. Anthony H, 
Evans, D. D., Pastor.—Services will be resumed 
on Sunday, the 18th inst., at 11 A. M. 
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THE ROMAN CHURCH IN OUR NEW POS- 
SESSIONS, 

How is the Roman Catholic Church es- 
tablishment to be supported in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines while 
those island colonies are under our con- 
trol and protection? Spain is a Catholic 
country. Practically the entire popula- 
tion is of that faith, and worship accord- 
ing to the forms of other denominations 
is tolerated only under rather rigid re- 
strictions as to privacy and the avoid- 
ance of public announcement or display. 
The Church and the clergy are supported 
out of the public funds. That method of 
maintaining the establishment must 
cease, We suppose, wherever we collect 
the revenues and administer the Govern- 
ment. It has already ceased at Santiago 
de Cuba, where the Roman Catholic 
Bishop was informed by Gen. LAWTON 
that payments to the clergy would be 
discontinued. “ Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof”’ says the first amendment to the 
Constitution. A law of Congress appro- 
priating money for the Church and clergy 
from the revenues collected in Havana, 
San Juan, or Manila would be unconsti- 
tutional and void. It is not altogether 
clear, however, that the United States 
Military Governor at any of the places 
named might not lawfully pay the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy out of the taxes col- 
lected by him. Such a procedure, never- 
theless, would meet with vehement disap- 
proval at home and it is extremely un- 
likely that any part of the public moneys 
in our new possessions will be so used. 

Yet the Roman Catholic Church must 
be maintained in full efficiency in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the-Philippines. It is 
the Church of the people, the Church in 
which they have been brought up, the 
only Church that can reach, influence, 
and restrain them. Many of them, of 
course, are of no Church; simple pagans. 
But the very considerable number who 
are of the Roman faith exercise a whole- 
some and regenerating influence on the 
whole mass. The Cubans and the Fili- 
Pinos without a Church, uninfiuenced 
and unbefriended by the prelates, and 
given over to irreligion, would be dis- 
tinctly more difficult to govern. They 
would advance toward good citizenship 
slowly, if at all. The moral and political 
future of the islands would be darker, 
and we should find ita hard task to pre- 
vent a progressive degradation and re- 
lapse toward savagery. 

It is very much for our interest that 
the Roman Catholic Church establish- 
ment shall be maintained in a fit condi- 
tion to continue and increase its saving 
labors, 

Its maintenance properly devolves 
upon the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. When these islands be- 
come American, as some of them will 
ana all of them may, the Church becomes 
American. The annual charge for its sup- 
port cannot be a very great sum. The 
fees paid for church sittings, the volun- 
tary contributions, the charges for cere- 
monial services, and the other revenues 
of the Church in this country, we should 
suppose, could easily be made to cover 
the small additional cost of providing re- 
ligious care and instruction for these 
peoples over whom our flag is to float, 
But the money would not all come from 
this country. The heads of the Church 
will: be able very easily to substitute the 
American system >f, Shurch support for 
the State system. As prosperity returns 
to the islands we have taken their peo- 
ple will become better able to pay for 
the benefits the Church confers on them. 
Voluntary contributions and Church 
charges will replace State maintenance, 
It is to be hoped and expected, also, that 
in Americanizing the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippines effective meas- 


ures will be taken to put a stop to the | sal of judgment in the Dreyfus case is 


immerality and political meddling of the 
priests which have long been a scandal 
and a source of continual disquiet and 
danger. 


-—--——— 


THE NEW BATTLESHIPS, 

The opening of the bids for three new 
battleships came at an opportune time. 
The public opinion of the entire country 
is prepared to back the Navy Depart- 
ment in its desire to turn out three ves- 
sels which will bear comparison with 
the best that are projected by any other 
Government in the world. The bids are 
of a nature to make it certain that such 
ships can be obtained within the limits 
of the price set by Congress. The vital 
question which has entered into the 
whole discussion of the matter has been 
that of speed. The most ardent advo- 
cates of enlightened and progressive pol- 
icy in our naval increase have stood firm- 
ly for a high rate of speed in these ves- 
sels, and it is now beyond dispute that 
they have been right in their position. 

The performance of the Oregon at San- 
tiago settled forever the question wheth- 
er there was anything fanciful in the 
figures attained on trial trips. Some 
timid ones have continually declared that 
no ship ever equaled in active service the 
speed claimed as the result of a trial 
trip. The Oregon, however, in her fa- 
mous race after Admiral CrRVERA’S 
flying cruisers surpassed her trial trip 
figures. This is a sufficient proof that 
the magnificent engineer force of our 
navy is capable of rising to the demands 
of battle and getting out of a ship all 
that there is in her. We owe the de- 
cisive character of our naval victory at 
Santiago largely to this fact. The speed 
of our vessels and the terrible rapidity 
of their fire simply overwhelmed the 
Spaniards, who, according to their own 
statements, could not live at their guns. 

Three firms out of four that made bids 
are prepared each to give us an eighteen- 
knot battleship? “'These’three‘ships must 
be built. Thé country détndnds it and 
the navy requires it. The proposals for 
sixteen or seventeen knot vessels should 
be laid aside, and only those for eighteen- 
knot fighters should receive any consid- 
eration. With three such craft added to 
our fighting line, we shall make a tre- 
mendous stride toward that position as 
a sea power which we deserve to occupy 
and which European nations expect to 
see us take. 

With three such ships we shall equal 
in that particular class Great Britain 
with her Formidable, Irresistible, and 
Implacable, now building. These are 
eighteen-knot ships, 400 feet long, 75 feet 
in beam, 26 feet 9 inches ia draught, and 
of 14,900 tons burden. Their main bat- 
teries will consist of four 12-inch guns 
and twelve 6-inch quick-firing guns. The 
builders are ready to provide us with 
three ships of 370 feet in length, 72 feet 
beam, 2344 feet displacement, and 11,500 
to 12,000 tons burden. The armament 
of these vessels will be the same as that 
of the English ships, except that each 
will have ten instead of twelve 6-inch 
guns. But their equal rate of speed, 
their more compact build, and their coal 
capacity will make them quite as serv- 
iceable as their English predecessors. No 
obstacle should be allowed to interfere 
with the speed, for that and fast firing 
are the winning factors in the naval 
fight of to-day. 


ZOLA’S PROPHECY. 


“Aprés le valet, le maitre!” People 
are just now wondering whether the ill- 
fated Henry had a master in crime, and, 
if so, who was he? Did he direct the 
valet to take himself off? The posthu- 
mous letters addressed by the dead Lieu- 
tenant Colonel to M. Cavaicnac and 
Gen. DE BOISDEFFRE apparently throw 
no light upon the subject, 

Of course the. natural supposition Is 
that Lieut. Coli “HENRY!'sihcerely con- 
vinced of the guilt of Capt. Dreyrus and 
knowing the desperate position of the 
French Government in seeking to pre- 
vent a reversal of judgment of the fa- 
mous case, manufactured the incrimi- 
nating letter through abnormaid zeal. His 
own words of explanation may mean this 
or they may mean something quite dif- 
ferent. But another question arises. 
Was this letter forged by HENRY in the 
Autumn of 1896 the officer’s fifst crimi- 
nal act in connection with the case? Let 
us examine the last question first, that 
the way to the others may be less diffi- 
cult. 

M. CAvatGnac, the Minister of War, 
after reading the forged letter in the 
Chamber, said to the Deputies: “Its ma- 
terial authenticity is evident to me not 
only because of the circumstances which 
I have mentioned, but because of a fact 
which I would point out: Its striking 
similarity to an unimportant document 
written by the same person and written, 
as this is, with a blue pencil on the same 
peculiar paper which was habitually em- 
ployed by this very person, and which, 
dated 1894, has not left the archives of 
the War Office since that date.” 

This statement of M. CaAvaIGNac’s is 
important from any point of view, for it 
would seem to show that the whole fab- 
rication of the Government’s case rested 
on forged documents; or admitting the 
“unimportant document” to be authen- 
tic—that is, in the actual handwriting of 
the German attaché—it certainly invites 
the opinion that there was no “ impor- 
tant’? document in the handwriting of 
Lieut. SCHWARZKOPPEN in the possession 
of the War Office. 

At this moment it is interesting to re- 
eall the exact position of certain officers 
of the General Staff at the time DrEYFus 
was arrested and convicted. Gen. MER- 
CIBER was Minister of War. It has been 
charged, as was stated in Tom NEW 
Yorx Times of Thursday that the Min- 
ister of War secured the conviction of 
Dreyrus through criminal means, If 
this be true, the motive of the army 
heads for strenuously opposing a rever- 


evident. A loaded revolver was placed 
conveniently near DreyFrus after his ar- 
rest, but he refused to use it. It is not 
known whether similar means were pro- 
vided for Lieut. Col. Hanry. The im- 
pression seems to be growing in Paris 
that there were. 

It will also be recalled that it was in 
Col. (then Commandant) pu PaTY- DB 
CuaAm’s office that Dreyrus was arrested. 
The Commandant dictated certain lines 
of the bordereau to Dreyrrus. It is al- 
leged that the latter started and turned 
pale. The Commandant has asserted 
that the confusion of the officer was so 
great that he could not write. At that 
moment M. CocHEFERT, chef de la St- 
reté, and Lieut. Col. (then Commandant) 
Henry entered and DREYFUS Was ar- 
rested. ; : 

And now, in the spirit of the growing 
sentiment in Paris and in the light of the 
above facts, the closing lines of EMILE 
Zoua’s famous letter “ J’accuse”’ are par- 
ticularly significant: 


“IT accuse Lieut. Col. pu Paty DE CLAM 
of having been the diabolical author of this 
miscarriage of justice, unconsciously, I 
would believe, and then of having defended 
for three years his nefarious work by the 
most absurd and criminal machinations. 

“TIT accuse Gen. Mercier of being, 
through moral weakness, an accessory to 
one of the greatest iniquities of the cen- 
tury.” 


Nearly two months before M. Zo.La’s 
letter appeared in the columns of L’Au- 
rore, he had asserted his simple belief 
in the innocence of DREyYFus in another 
letter, published in Le Figaro. His con- 
cluding phrase seems now almost pro- 
phetic: “‘ La vérité est en marche, rien ne 
l’arrétera plus."’ 


THE CZAR’S PEACE PLANS, 


If all the news that came from London 
yesterday is true, the Czar of Russia 
has occasion to marvel at the breadth of 
Western statecraft and the complacent 
impartiality of Western diplomacy. For 
we are told not only that England has 
concluded an offensive and defensive al- 
liance with Germany, the purpose of 
which is to curb Russia’s pretensions in 
China, but also that she has communi- 
cated to the Czar “in the most cordial 
terms’” her hearty sympathy with his 
proposal of disarmament and universal 
peace. Nothing in Oriental diplomacy 
could be finer. 

Still, if the Czar is really wise, he will 
find in the reported English-German 
alliance new reasons for urging upon the 
nations his plans of peace. If he didn’t 
want any fighting before the alliance was 
concluded, he certainly wants none now, 
at least in China, with Great Britain and 
Germany against him. 

It is stated that the Peace Conference, 
according to the intention of the Czar, 
will convene one month after the signing 
of the treaty between Spain and the 
United States. The time is auspicious. 
Every important nation except France, 
whose self-interest governs her, will be 
well disposed toward the general plan. 
There will be much difficulty over the 
details of disarmament. But all that 
can be arranged if the nations represent- 
ed at the conference are in earnest and 
really want peace. The English-German 
alliance improves the prospects of the 
Peace Conference. When two such big 
nations agree to fight together if there is 
any fighting, no other nation is likely to 
become very bellicose. 


OUR VOLUNTEER SAILORS. 


The public applause received by the 
members of the First Naval Battalion on 
their return home yesterday after four 
months of arduous service was no more 
than they deserved. Indeed, there were 
some notes missing from it, for the pub- 
lic heart had not been strained to burst- 
ing by any tales of misery about these 
young men. They had not been forced to 
sleep in mud and stew in trenches in a 
country infested by the bacilli of devas- 
tating diseases, and they consequently 
came home in a generally delectable con- 
dition of health. One might have been 
almost justified in taking the humorous 
view of their hardships, found by Sea- 
man MCLAUGHLIN, who wrote home that 
if he could have three wishes he would 
ask for a brewery, an iceberg, and a 
week’s sleep. Well, he and his shipmates 
can have them all for the asking now, 
for New York is proud of her volunteer 
sailors. 

These young men have had their share 
of hardship. To live in an iron kettle in 
the climate of Quba is a pretty good 
proof of the truth of the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that “war is hell.” To live in 
such hard and straining conditions as 
surrounded these men was a terribly try- 
ing experience for men who came from 
good homes and the luxuries of that life 
in the metropolis. But no one has ever 
heard any complaint on that score from 
the naval militiamen. Some ugly stories 
have leaked out about the nasty treat- 
ment accorded them by one of the regu- 
lar officers on the Yankee. Sooner or 
later the details of this matter will be 
made known, but at present it may be 
permitted to rest. 

The first detail of militia ordered out 
for the National service since the civil 
war was that sent by the First Naval 
Battalion of this city to bring the moni- 
tor Nahant from Philadelphia to this har- 
bor to form’ part of the patrol fleet. The 
first auxiliary cruiser to go to sea manned 
throughout by naval militiamen was the 
Yankee, carrying a crew from the First 
Naval Battalion of this city. The first 
militiamen of the United States to go 
into action in the war with Spain were 
the crew of the Yankee at the bombard- 
ment of the batteries at the entrance to 
Santiago Harbor. Since that time the 
Yankee has been in eight other engage- 
ments, has made several captures, and 
sunk one gunboat. Her services were so 
highly appreciated by the Government 
that she was selected as one of the ships 
to attack Spain under WATSON, a move- 
ment rendered unnecessary by the sur- 
render of the enemy. 

The men of the Nahant had no oppor- 


tunity. to distinguish themselves, but they 
did efficiently such duty as was allotted 
to them. There are still many of our na- 
val militiamen at sea, but they shared in 
the honor of yesterday’s reception. The 
naval militia of New York has proved its 
value, and it deserves and will surely 
have a warm corner in the heart of ev- 
ery patriotic citizen. 


“INCOMPETENCE”, IS OVERWORKED. 

If the people of this country were not 
by nature extremely charitable, willing 
to find excuses for acts they cannot com- 
mend, and prone to accept, from among 
the theories “which could explain any 
given phenomenon, that which involves 
the imputation of the least amount of 
guilt, we should not be hearing just now 
anywhere near as much talk as we do 
about official incompetence, and a vast 
deal more talk about official dishonesty. 

To comparatively few does it seem to 
have occurred that every one of the 
abuses which have marked the conduct 
of the war and the treatment of our sol- 
diers puts money in somebody’s pocket. 
Contracts well performed are profitable, 
but contracts ill performed are mines of 
wealth. Supplies wasted or allowed to 
spoil must be paid for—and replaced. 
Overcrowded transports and trains make 
@ better return than transports and 
trains only comfortably filled. A politi- 
cian can get control of a bad camp site 
more cheaply than of a good one—and 
rent it for no less money. The ship re- 
jected by a naval board when offered at 
a high price may be accepted by less 
particular judges at an exorbitant one, 
provided a part of the excess is judi- 
ciously scattered. 

This lict might be indefinitely extended, 
and after that a list equally long might 
be made of cases in which less tangible 
considerations are involved. It makes no 
difference to the soldier, however, wheth- 
er he suffers to render this man rich or 
that man a political power. 

The incompetence theory’ explains 
much; it leaves more unexplained. Ship 
Captains and transportation agents are 
not fools, the sons of somebodies are of 
average intelligence as a rule, and the 
National Guard officer is usually success- 
ful in business. It is absurd to think 
that what these men do not know they 
could not learn in time, and in a short 
time, at that. Any thoughtful observer 
of current events is bound to conclude 
that plain, ordinary theft is playing no 
small part in the daily record of horrors, 
and that self-interest has more to do 
with administrative crimes than does 
gross ignorance, though the latter, of 
course, is not lacking. 


OLD ENEMIES AND NEW FRIENDS. 

A correspondent whose letter we pub- 
lished Thursday recalled the fact that 
England and the United States, now 
such enthusiastic friends, were saying, 
not many months ago, the harshest sort 
of things about each other, and seemed 
much more likely to add a new war to 
their record as neighbors than to forget 
those of the past. From this our corre- 
spondent deduced that America’s love 
for Great Britain might not be perma- 
nent any more than its hostility was, 
and he reprobated any emphasizing of 
ill-will against Germany and France on 
the ground that the changes of time 
might soon throw them, not upon, but 
into our arms, 

All this reveals a mistaken idea in re- 
gard to the basis and nature of interna- 
tional relations. Governments are so 
often personified that people too often 
think as well as talk about them exactly 
as they do about individual men and wo- 
men, ascribe to them the same motives, 
and judge their actions by the same 
standards. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading. The attitude of one nation to- 
ward another at any given moment is, 
and of necessity should be, determined 
by self-interest. The interest may be 
high or low, but it is never anything 
else. Therefore in this broader field the 
bitter foes of yesterday may with per- 
fect sincerity become the fervent friends 
of to-day without deserving the epithets 
fickle and inconsistent that would prop- 
erly be applied to men equally changea- 
ble. 

It is for sufficient reason that we are 
at odds to-day with France and Ger- 
many and at ins with England. If con- 
ditions alter, relations will be transposed, 
and it will be no more difficult to forget 
Continental insults than it has been to 
forget certain family quarrels about 
stamp taxes, sailor’s rights, and Vene- 
zuelan boundaries. 


HAPPY CAPTIVES; UNHAPPY VICTORS. 

What a pity it is that our army, vol- 
unteers and regulars alike, could not 
have been captured by our navy as soon 
as the Santiago campaign was over! The 
men taken from Admiral CERVERA’s fleet 
were exposed to all the enervating effects 
of the Cuban climate for a much longer 
time than were the American soldiers, 
and their physical condition, when they 
surrendered, was at least as bad as that 
of the forces under Gen. SHAFTER, while 
their minds were depressed by defeat, 
not uplifted by victory, a fact that was 
the reverse of favorable for the mainte- 
nance or the recovery of health. Like 
our own men, they were at once put 
aboard ship and sent north, suffering a 
good deal from overcrowding on the way, 
and discouraged by the prospect of a 
long imprisonment among strangers from 
whose hands they had some reasonable 
and much unreasonabie expectation of 
receiving harsh treatment. Many of 
these Spaniards were ill when they ar- 
rived in Portsmouth Harbor and some 
of them died. But they did not die of 
hunger or neglect, and such of them as 
overcame the fevers contracted in Cuba 
soon grew strong again, and now they 
are going home, healthier and wiser, 
probably, than they ever were before, 
and therefore really valuable acquisi- 
tions for Spain. 

The contrast. between the condition of 


these prisoners and the tottering skele- 
tons that are daily set adrift from the 
home camps is an impressive one; it im- 
presses the difference between good man- 
agement and bad, between competence 
and incompetence, between knowledge 
and ignorance, between energetic intelli- 
gence and—but the list is long enough 
already, and to say that the difference is 
that between navy methods and army 
methods sums the whole matter up brief- 
ly and conveniently. 

Not quite justly, however. The army’s 
inferiority to the navy is not its own 
fault, but that of circumstances, which 
make our land forces a helpless victim 
of politics, falsely so called, while the 
other branch of the service, safeguarded 
by its extreme specialization, has always 
been allowed to learn its business well 
and to do it well. 


—_— 


Gen. Lawton, the new commander at 
Santiago, is beginning extremely well—or 
extremely ill, according to the point of 
view. He will be commended by those 
who deem tact and courtesy valuable 
qualities in a man holding his position, 
while those who put all their trust in 
contempt and distrust as the bases of 
relations with an alien race will charge 
him with failure to live up to Anglo- 
Saxon traditions. For Gen. LAwTON 
seems to be getting along very smoothly 
with those miserable Cubans. Already 
he has found several of them whom he 
credits with abilities to do more than steal 
crackers and blankets. He has actually 
put them into responsible offices, and 
contemplates adding to the number of 
such appointments. He is even advising 
with that old reprobate Gomez. This 
course will excite keen apprehension, 
and if future events should justify 
its wisdom—but .there, of course they 
will not. Don’t we know that every 
people should be judged by its camp fol- 
lowers, and that every Cuban is a thief 
and a coward? Surely we have been told 
so often enough. 


In weather like this it gives real phys- 
ical refreshment to come across a phrase 
so cool as that in which one of the cor- 
respondents with the Sirdar describes 
theslaughter of some of the Khalifa’s men. 
He says: “The Montmorency Troop 
emptied a few Dervish saddles.” The 
figure evidences such a fine disregard for 
human life, is so explicit and yet so 
suave, pictures the skirmish so accurate- 
ly in so few words, illustrates so per- 
fectly the emotions of the men who emp- 
tied the saddles, that one is in doubt 
just how to class its author. He certain- 
ly has a touch of Homer’s descriptive 
power, and perhaps is a prose ‘poet of 
real genius, but somehow—well, almost 
any sort of a chill is welcome these days. 


MILITARY CAMPS ARE TOO LARGE 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

It was evident from the start, when troops 
were being concentrated at Camp Alger, 
Chickamauga, Tampa, and other points, that 
more men were sent to those camps than 
could be properly cared for. At many of 
the camps there was a poor water supply, 
both in quantity and quality for drinking, 
for some of the regiments, and none to be 
had for bathing, and as time passed and 
the evils of these camps increased it has 
been forced into the minds of the authorities 
that the camps should be abandoned and 
the troops be removed elsewhere. This aft- 
er what may be called a ‘‘typhoid cam- 
paign” of more than two months at those 


places. 

The troops at Chickamauga have been 
ordered to Huntsville, Ala., and to near 
Lexington, Ky. The troops at Camp Alger 
have principally been moved to Middletown, 
Penn. At these places large camps have 
been formed, and the results attending the 
camping of large bodies of troops in one 
locality will inevitably follow. These places 
will soon have the name of being unhealthy 
camps. Typhoid and camp diseases will 
commence anew, and taking care of the 
sick will be the principal military duty to 


be performed. Montauk Point, crowded as 
it now is, wiil have the same history. 

If we wish to continue in service a part of 
our volunteer force, and preserve them in 
fit condition to be sent to Cuba or elsewhere 
when cooler weather arrives, then the only 
way to do so is to break up all our large 
camps and encamp the regiments by 
brigades in favorable localities, near to 
good railroads and a plentiful supply of 
good water. The brigades of a division 
could be encamped within a few miles of 
each other, so that the division commander 
would have easy charge over them, and 
they could be supervised by the corps com- 
mander from a point conveniently near. By 
this method each brigade could have its own 
railroad station near by, and could get its 
supplies more readily than at a large camp, 
less transportation would be required, and 
the expense of encampments would be large- 
ly diminished, 

The country abounds in healthy locations, 
and brigade camps could be rapidly formed. 

In view of the disasters and sufferings at 
our camps, and the complaints to which they 
have given rise, it has been flippantly re- 
marked that “ war is war,’’ that “ soldiers 
must expect hardships.’’ Such talk is mis- 
placed and is born of ignorance. It is all true 
enough when the soldier ts fighting the 
enemy or eae AF may, | for battle, but it is 
utterly untruthful and cruel to apply the 
sayings to the soldier in “‘camps of in- 
struction,’’ where it is to be expected that 
he will be as well taken care of as if peace 
ey iy om everywhere. A knowledge of drill 
and discipline is the object of his being in 
a “‘camp of instruction,’”’ and a knowledge 
of typhoid and camp diseases is not a 
necessary or an inevitable part of his ex- 
perience, 

In fact the soldier in a camp of instruction 


-should, barring the natural fatigue of drills 


and other duties, be as comfortable as he 
would be at a prolonged ‘‘ camp meeting” 
or on a picnic. His hardships and depriva- 
tions are not supposed to commence until 
he is on the march toward the enemy. 
A VETERAN OF i861. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 1, 1898. 


RETIRED ARMY OFFICERS. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

To our sorrow and shame we now know 
that our soldiers could have been spared 
much loss of health and loss of life had 
there been a greater number of experi- 
enced officers in the supply departments 
and the camps of instruction; yet a large 
number, available for the purpose, unwill- 
ingly sat idle throughout the war! 

The Army and Navy Journal (Aug. 
says: “ Additional officers_with army ex- 
perience were required to meet an im- 
mediate emergency, and they could have 
been procured, as they were in the navy 
under like circumstances, by detailing re- 
tired officers to duty, but Congress would 
not pass the bill providing for the. neces- 
sary amendment to the law.” How much 
of the undoubted naval superiority in ad- 
ministration has been due, one must won- 
der, to this timely reinforcement from the 
retired list. 

While perhaps not one of the retired 
army officers would have proved physically 
able to endure the hardships of the recent 
campaigns, the majority would have proved 
fully capable of duty in‘the supply depart- 
ments and the camps. It is inconceivable 
that the camp under the control of a suffi- 
cient number of veteran officers could have 
been placed at a distance from good water, 
or in a swamp, or in any unsanitary sur- 
roundings; or could ag = ignorance or 
lax discipline have been brought into an 
unsanitary condition; or through want of 
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prompt requisitions or prothpt response 
from other veteran officers could have 
lacked needea supplies! 

“ Polttics”” perhaps at the bottom of the 
failure to pass the bill, and other discredit- 
able causes, even if the amendment had 
been passed, might still have led to umnec- 
essary slaughter of our soldiers; but un- 
doubtedly the skilled service that except 
for the law would have’ been gladly ren- 
dered by the retired officers would have 
done our country inestimable Fe with- 
out jbarmt ng any legitimate and honorable 

est. 

Evidently, then, it is the merest common 
sense to so amend the law that in time of 
war these valuable services shall never 
again be wantonly wasted. Is it not the 
duty of the press and people of the 
United States to unite in urging that this 
be done? The failure to pass the bill dur- 
ing this war with Spain shows clearly that 
it is not safe to wait until the last moment. 
Is it not the duty of our Senators and Re 
resentatives to unite in passing the amend- 
ment at the next meeting of Congress? 

FRANCIS E. WOODRUFF. 

Morristown, N. J., Sept. 2, 1898. 


ALGERISM—A PARALLEL AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCE. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I have just been reading a biographical 
sketch of Sir Robert Rawlinson, recently 
deceased, which comprehends this incident: 

*“ His services were sought by the Govern- 
ment to remedy the sanitary disasters in 
the Crimean war. Florence Nightingale, 
who had gone to Constantinople in October, 
1854, with a large detachment of nurses to 
nurse the wounded and sick soldiers from 
the Crimea, found the large buildings at 
Scutari, which were alloted as hospitals, in 
such a disgraceful condition, that of the 
sick and wounded about one out of every 
two who came to the hospital died. 

“Miss Nightingale made strong appeals 
to the home authorities for a sanitary en- 
gineer to be sent out to execute the struct- 
ural works necessary to place the hospitals 
in a healthy state. Meanwhile, toward the 
end of 1854, the sickness and mortality 
among our soldiers encamped before Se- 
bastopol had become truly appalling. On 
Dec. 23 The Times wrote that ‘ the noblest 
army England ever sent from these shores 
has been sacrificed to the grossest misman- 
agement,’ and ‘ incompetency, lethargy, aris- 
tocratic hauteur, official indifference, avor, 
routine perverseness and stupidity, reign, 
revel, and riot in the camp before Sebasto- 
pol, in the harbor of Balaklava, in thé hos- 
pitals of Scutari.’ Early in the next year 
popular indignation drove the Ministry from 
office, and Lord Palmerston, who became 
head of the Government, was obliged to 
adopt prompt and vigorous measures to im- 
prove the condition of our troops in the 
East. Among these was the sending of a 
Sanitary Commission, composed of Dr. 
Sutherland, Dr. H.” Gavin, and Mr. Rawlin- 
son. For once the solemn bonds of red 
tape and precedent were pushed aside, and 
not only were the Commissioners instructed 
to use the utmost expedition in examining 
into the causes of, and finding remedies 
for, the unhealthy state of the camp and 
hospital, but were ordered to see, either 
personally or through their agents, that 
works considered necessary were immediate- 
ly begun, and to superintend their progress 
day by day until they were finished. * * * 
Here, in Kinzlake’s words, a few weeks ef- 
fected ‘a change which, if only it had been 
preceded by mummery instead of by ventila- 
tion and drainage, would have easily passed 
as a miracle,’ and the death rate fell from 
nearly 50 per cent. in February to about 
2% per cent. at the end of June.’’ 

Can it be possible that President McKinley 
will not profit by the example? 

A. N. BELL, M. D., 
Editor Sanitarian. 
East Rockaway, L. L., Sept. 1, 1898. 


; 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR MR. ALGER. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

What is the Secretary of War doing at 
Camp Wikoff? Would he not be better em- 
ployed at Washington looking after his par- 
tisan appointees, so notoriously incompe- 
tent? Does this not smack of a second po- 
litical excursion, on a smaller scale than 
Wade’s excursion to Puerto Rico? Does he 
hope to hoodwink those who will be voters 
to-morrow by his sentimental and patroniz- 


ing address to the soldiers as my “ poor fel- 
low’”’ and my “ good man’? 

What are Chickamauga and the other 
camps doing without him? Are there no 
“poor fellows’”’ and “good men” there? 
Can he not continue this excursion and 
camp out in his private car at these other 
points? 

Has the Secretary of War finally discov- 
ered that he is unable to cope with the situ- 
ation as the head of his department, and, 
like water finding its level, assumed the 
duties of his subordinates in the granting 
of furloughs, dispensing of ice, and milking 
of cows, &c.? What a very active stable 
boy he will have to be to get through all 
his chores. 

The country must not have a War De- 
partment investigation. The Secretary of 
War must be impeached. 

ROGER MULEY. 

East Hampton, L. I., Aug. 27, 1898. 


THE THIRD AVENUE CAR LINE. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

It is stated this morning that the Third 
Avenue Railroad Company is about to be- 
gin the equipment of its line as an under- 
ground trolley line, at an expense of $12,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000. Is it too much to 
ask that any such change should be pre- 
vented so long as it implies the continuance 
of the use of four tracks on the Bowery 
and Park Row or Chatham Street? As one 
who is compelled to cross these tracks sey- 
eral times in the day, either to reach the 
cars or the other side of the street, I can 
testify to the fearful and wholly unneces- 
sary danger to which the community is 
continually exposed thereby. The arrange- 


ment would not™be permitted in any civ- 
ilized city, and ought not to be possible 
even in this. 

There is, of course, no insuperable. diffi- 
culty in devising a plan by which both com- 
panies could use the same tracks so far 
as they occupy the same streets. Any con- 
tention that such a plan could not be de- 
vised may safely be characterized by in- 
telligent people in advance as merely silly. 
The bugaboo of the existing charters may 
trouble the minds of some people who are 
always more concerned about the interest 
of dollars than of human beings. But no 
man who appreciates the relation of the 
municipality to its constituent members 
will for a moment admit that any tem- 
porary officials could execute a contract 
which permanently bound posterity to the 
profit of a class against the safety of all. 

Of course, such a contract once made 
presupposes equitable damages, should it 
thereafter be terminated or modified, but 
the determination of such damages, follow- 
ing the development of an enlightened pol- 
icy, is that for which governments exist. 

Cannot THE TiImMEs be counted upon to 
take the initiative in this movement? We 
must have the best ogee ony means of trans- 
portation through the city, but such a sys- 
tem must rest upon the needs of the people. 


bias oad Settlement, New York, Sept. 2, 


OPPOSED TO EXPANSION, 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I avail myself of this opportunity to say 
that I cannot sufficiently praise THz NEw 
York Times for its freedom from all that 
can offend good taste and moral sense in its 
news columns, for the veracity of its state- 
ments, for the dignity of its very able edi- 
torial articles, for its fearlessness of utter- 
ance in denunciation of all forms of political 
vice and corruption, and for its loyalty to 
all that is in itself true and just and honor- 


able, independent of party or personal con- 
siderations. But I must say, in passing, that 
I am not in sympathy with the ideas of 
7. Times in regard to the expansion 
policy. 

The speech of William Lloyd Garrison, 
recently reported in the paper, seems to me 
to be an unanswerable argument against 
annexation, and it gave me great pleasure 
to read a speech which so fully expresed 
my own opinions and sentiments on this 
point. So you see that even such good 
friends as THE NEW YORK TIMgEs and my- 
self must differ at times. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW raises the value 
of the paper to a level above that of a daily 
newspaper to a place among the best liter- 
ary productions of the day, and adds much 
to its value and usefulness, 

I desire and prophesy for Tom NEw Yor« 
TIMES a long and prosperous career, and in 
this wish remain, J. 

Liberty Falls, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1898. 


FOR A HOSPITAL CAMP. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I would like to suggest to the Govern- 
ment, through your paper, that the forty 
acres of land of this company (Irvington 
Heights Association,) located on the heights 


back of Irvington-on-the-Hudson, a spur 


of the Adirondacks, would be a fine spot 
to encamp sick soldiers predisposed to lur 
or throat trouble. About thirty-five of the 
acres are upland 270 feet, directly abo 
the New York and Northern Railroad, the 
change of air from the valley being most 
decided and inspiriting. Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
who has publicly criticised Montauk Point, 
writes of this property: “Its absolutely; 
perfect drainage, its altitude, its accessic 


bility, and, not the least, the sco: and 
loveliness of its views, make it ry idea : 
spot for human residence—one combining 
healthfulness with extreme beauty of sur- 
roundings.’’ In the centre of the prope 
r suf< 


is a small lake of s ee water. 
fering soldiers would quickly recuperate in 
ey, this 


this garden spot of the Hudson V. 
fifty minutes from the 


veritable Eden, only 
aeptre = yt city. scans 
e offer the use o 8 property to the 
an without money and *withous 
e. WILLET F. Coo easures 
New York, Sept. 2, 1898. 


TWO SIMILAR POEMS. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In reading your sheet of Sept. 1, I notice@ 
the poem entitled “Jim.’”’ It immediately 
struck me as resembling something I had 
read before, and looking into the matter, I 
found my suspicions to be correct. Here ig 
the poem it recalls to me: 

ONE KILLED. 


A brilliant victory! Hear the shout 
Ringing through all the land! 

Enemy utterly put to rout— 

me nine eoeaaels ails hurry across? 

are crow men 

A nation with joy fo thalled 

Because ’twas achieved with a trifling low 
But Jim—our Jim—was killed, 


The flags are flaunting exultin 
Proud in their arveguint poo — a 
Thanks arise for a victory 
xu _ ng ret al mourn, 
et in my heart, like a cut from a knife, 
A pain that won't be stilled— ~ 
An insignificant loss of life 
When Jim—our Jim—was killed! 


“‘ A marvelous thing that in such a fight” 
Come comments over the wire, 

The list of casualties should be light 
In the face of a venomous fire. 


“One dead, is the su from 
pnd re m, a bursting 


wu = = =~ wisdom willed, 
en otherwise would have been so well, 
hat Jim—our Jim—was killed! 
This 


oem, by Edwin L. Sabin, a ar 
the July Munsey, among the “ Brchinos 
The thought, meter, and versification 
identical in both this and the em ps 
in your paper. Mr. George Hobart even has 
the name “ Jim,” from “One Killed.” Is 
this a mere coincidence, or is it @ mor 
serious matter? At any rate, it is one w 


worthy of interest, 
W. J. HEINEMANN, 
Far Rockaway, L. I., Sept. 1, 1898. i 


CONE ON THE SIGNAL YARD. | 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

On Page 4, Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
of THz New York Times of last Sunday, 
appears a picture of the Iowa.. Will the 
editor kindly tell a reader what is the cone 
that hangs suspended from the starboard 
foreyard arm and what purpose does it 


serve? JOSEPH J. ARNAUD, 
New York, Aug. 30, 1898 


All warships have these cones suspended 
from the signal yard. They are used to sig= 
nal the speed at which the vessel is to 
travel. The flagship has two of these cones, 


one on each side of the mast, so that all the 
vessels of the squadron can see the signals. 
The other vessels in the squadron repeat 
the signal given by the flagship. - When the 
cone is pointing upward it means “go 
ahead,’’ and when fhe point is turned down 
it signifies “go astern.’’ When the cone is 
at the top of the halyard it means “ full 
speed,” half way up it means “ half speed,’ 
and when down it means “ stop.”’ 


Better Not Do It. 


From The Sun. 
Lieut. Hobson’s reported intention to ask 
for a popular subscription to raise the 


Colon in case the Government abandons 
her may be praiseworthy, but it doesn’t 
fit the United States uniform. There is 
entirely too much freshness and inde 
pendence floating about in the service. 


NUGGETS. 
Sign Language. 
“How did Eleanor announce her en 
ment to the family?” eer 


“She just wiggled the finger that had o 
the diamond ring.”—Chicage Record, - 


Overlooked. 


“There doesn’t seem to be anybody te 
Welcome you on your return.” 

“No, ma’am. I’m nothin’ but a soldier in 
the reg’lar army. You needn’t mind me, 
og I ain’t got no soul.”—Chicago Tri- 

une. 


Nelson Set the Example. 


Talking of Hobson and cther sailors 
being kissed cumulatively, the English Ade« 
alow Nelson ikon first to go down in 

story associate with Copenragen.— 
Philadelphia Times. eae 7 


Domestic Science, 


“What do you understand by the depart- 
ment of domestic science?” 

“It’s where they teach women how to 
keep their husbands away from the clubs.” 

Of course the answer was wrong, but 
they all felt that she ought to go to the 
head of the class just the same.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Impressing the Neighbors, 


Mr. Wigsbv—See here, my love, there is 
some mistake. The baggage delivery man 
has left seven trunks on our front porch. 

Mrs. Wigsby (who has just returned frony 
the mountains)—Imbecile! Don’t you un- 
derstand? He’s coming back after dark for 
the extra five.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


THE REG’LAR ARMY MAN. 


Joe Lincoln in Ik A. W. Bulletin. 
He ain’t no gold-lace “ Belvidere,” 
Ter sparkle in the sun, 
He don’t parade with gay cockade, 
And posies in his gun; 
He ain’t no “ pretty soldier boy,” 
So lovely, spick and span, 
He wears a crust of tan and dust, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The marchin’, parchin’, 
Pipe-clay starchin’, 
Reg’lar Army man, 


He ain’t at home in Sunday school, 
Nor yet at social tea, 
And on the ddy he gets his pay 
He’s apt ter spend it free; 
He ain’t no temp’rance advocate, 
He likes to fill the can, 
He’s kinder rough an’ maybe tough, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The rarin’, tearin’, 
Sometimes swearin’, 
Reg’lar Army man. 


No State’ll call him “ noble son,” 
He ain’t no ladies’ pet, 
But, let a row start anyhow, 
They'll send for him, you bet! 
He don’t cut any ice at all ‘ 
In Fashion’s social plan, 
He zits the job to face a mob, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The millin’, drillin’, 
Made fer killin’, 
Reg’lar Army man, 


They ain’t no tears shed over him 
When he goes off ter war, 
He gits no speech nor prayerful “ preach % 
From Mayor or Governor; 
He packs his little knapsack up 
And trots off in the van, 
Ter start the fight and start it right, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The rattlin’, battlin’, 
Colt or Gatlin’, 
Reg’lar Army man. 


He makes no fuss about the job, 
He don’t talk big or brave, 
He knows he’s in ter fight and win, 
Or help fill up a grave; 
He ain’t no “ mamma’s darlin’,”’ but 
He does the best he can, 
And he’s the chap that wins the sorap, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The dandy, handy, 
Cool and sandy, 
Reg’lar Army man. 





INGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE 


: A Common Policy, Offensive and 
Defensive, Toward Russia, 
China, and Egypt. 


WILLIAM GETS HELP IN SYRIA 


He Will Support the British Views Re- 
_» garding the Composition and Pow- 
ers of the Mixed Tri- 
bunal in Egypt. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—A report was current 
here to-day that a treaty of alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany, on the 
lines of the speech of Joseph Chamberlain, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, was 
actually completed yesterday. 

This is probably an amplification of the 
gossip relative to the daily visits of Count 
von Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg, the German Am- 
bassador here, to the British Foreign Office 
@uring the past fortnight, which have been 
attributed to a desire upon the part of Ger- 
many and Great Britain to formulate a com- 
mon policy in regard to Russia and China. 

Another explanation of the German Am- 
bassador’s visits to the Foreign Office here is 
that thev ‘*ate to the mixed tribunals of 
Egypt, thy ‘nternational agreement on the 
gubject «ding in February. Through 
French and Russian influence the Court has 
always hampered the British plans for the 
use of the Egyptian savings and the ad- 
yvancement of Egypt. Now, it is said, an 
agreement has been almost reached, by 
which Germany will support the British 
views relative to the future compensation 
and powers of the mixed tribunals. 

It is said that as a quid pro quo for Ger- 
many’s support in Egypt, Great Britain 
will recognize Germany’s claims to utilize 
Syria as an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion. 

It was reported on the Stock Exchange 
that the Anglo-German alliance, or under- 
standing, relates to the British purchase 
of Delagoa Bay, with Germany assenting. 
As a result, Kaffir and Portuguese securities 


m. 
Mr. Balfour, when questioned on the sub- 


t this afternoon, absolutely declined to 
nn Sl the reports = circulation regarding 
an Anglo-German alliance. 

Count von Hatzfeldt, who was believed to 
have left London, was again at the For- 


ei Office here this afternoon. 

Pall Mall Gazette this afternoon says 
it has received from a source in which it 
has every confidence information showing 
that the Anglo-German agreement was 
signed this week by Mr. Balfour and the 
German Ambassador in behalf of the re- 


tive wers. 
Orontiaviog, The Pall Mall Gazette says 


while the agreement is restricted, it 
Eliroses an offensive and defensive alliance 
fn certain eventualities. 

The Pall Mall Gazette adds: 

“This new and momentous departure in 
our foreign policy come as a natural de- 
velopment of the European situation.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette then quotes the 
speech which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, made at 
Birmingham on May 13 last, bidding for a 
German alliance, and continues: 

“Latterly it has been evident, fro the 
tone of the semi-official German press, ‘that 
the two Governments have been drawing 
closer, and finally there were prolonged con- 
ferences between Count Hatzfeldt and Mr. 
Balfour. The departure of Count Hatz- 
feldt proves that the object of the consul- 
tations has been achieved. Besides, Mr. 
Chamberlain has gone to America, Lord 
Salisbury is prolonging his absence, and Mr. 
Balfour leaves for his holidays on Saturday. 
Evidently the Ministers do not expect to 
have to deal with crucial questions of for= 


eign policy.” 


England Will Get Delagoa Bay. 


LONDON, Sept. 3.—The Daily Mail says 
this morning: 

“We learn that Mr. Balfour and the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Count von Hatzfeldt, 
signed on Wednesday night a document 
preliminary to a treaty which will give 
Germany a free hand in Asia Minor and 


allow England to lease Delagoa Bay from 
Portugal, at a cost between £2.000.000 and 

,000,000. Germany will, as a further con- 
dition, support Great Britain’s claim for the 
abolition of the mixed tribunals in Egypt. 
Mr. Schomberg Kerr McDonnell, the Pre- 
mier’s private secretary, has left London 
for the Continent, to submit to Lord Salis- 
bury a copy of the treaty.” 


POWERS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Berlin Report Says the Czar Means to 
Call It After the Spanish-Amer- 
ican One Adjourns. 


BERLIN, Sept. 2.—It is the intention of 
Russia, according to reliable information 
obtained here, to convene a peace confer- 
ence a month after the adjournment of the 
Spanish-American Peace Conference. 


ST. PETERSBURG, Sept. 2.—The Névoe 
Vremya, replying to criticisms of the Czar’s 
peace note, interprets them as méaning that 
the “‘ powers are to remain in the relative 


positions they now occupy, and together 
seek the means of rendering unnecessary the 
expensive ana purposeless armaments which 
are ruining all nations.”’ 

The paper then adds: 

“There is no question of immediate dis- 
armament or the resulting consequences, 
which seem to disturb the French and Ger- 


mans.”’ 


BRITISH REPLY TO THE CZAR. 


Salisbury Will Hail Russia’s Initia- 
tive with Satisfaction and 
Delight. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—The Westminster Ga- 
zette this afternoon announces that al- 
though, owing to the absence of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Great Britain has not 
yet formally replied to the Czar’s peace 
note, the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg bas already communicated in cordial 
terms the hearty sympathy with which the 
rescript was read by the Acting Minister 


for Foreign Affairs, A. J. Balfour, the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Government 
leader in the House of Commons. 

When the Marquis of Salisbury replies to 
the note, The Westminster Gazette con- 
tinues, he will hail with satisfaction and 
delight the Czar’s initiative, assuring him 
of the determinaton of her Majesty’s ad- 
visers to co-operate heartily in promoting 
his great aim. 


Japan and the Czar’s Proposal. 


YOKOHAMA, Sept. 2.—Little importance 
fs attached here to the Czar’s peace note, 
as it is believed to have been dictated by 
financial distress. 


TRAIN DERAILED IN ENGLAND. 


Boys Push a Luggage Trolley in 
Front of an Express Train— 
Four Persons Killed. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—A terrible accident has 
taken place at Wellingborough Railway 
Station, on the London and Northwestern 
Railway, near Manchester. 

Two boys pushed a loaded luggage “ trol- 
ley” on the track just as the express train 


was approaching at a speed of fifty miles 
an hour. 

The train was derailed and a fearful scene 
ensued. 

The wreckage of the railway carriage 
Caught fire; the engineer, fireman, and two 
passengers were killed, and many others 
Were seriously injured. 


een wed 
The Pretoria Floated in the Elbe. 
HAMBURG, Sept. 2.—The Hamburg liner 
Pretoria, Capt. Kopff, from New York, 


which grounded in the Elbe yesterday near 
this port, has been towed off. 


Austrian Reichsrath Summoned. 


VIENNA, Sept. 2.—An imperial decree 


has been issued summoning the Reichsrath 
to meet on Sept. 26. 


BRITANNIC 


Jago Arraigned in London with Third 
Officer Kynaston, Who Has 
Confessed. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—J. W. Jago, chief offi- 
cer of the White Star Line steamer.Britan- 
nic, who was arrested on board the Cunard 
Line steamer Lucania on her arrival at 
Queenstown on Aug, 12, charged with being 
concerned in the robbery of transatlantic 
mails, and John Kynaston, third officer of 
the Britannic, who is charged with the 
theft from the mails of bonds, coupons, 
diamonds, &c., who arrived in custody at 
Queenstown on board the Germanic from 
New York, on Wednesday last, were 
brought up for examination at the Bow 
Street Police Court to-day. 

Among the letters stolen, it was said in 
court, was one containing forty United 


States bond coupons, and another contain- 
ing $1,500 in greenbacks. 

Counsel for the British Post Office made 
a statement saying Jago was undoubtedly, 
the prime mover in the robberies. He ex- 
plained that it was arranged that Kynas- 
ton should receive the mail bags at Queens- 
town and place certafn of the sacks from 
London so that they might “be easily 
reached. The same night Kynaston visited 
the mail room and brought the mail bags 
to Jago’s cabin. On the following night he 
repeated this performance, but both the 
bags were found to contain matter which 
was useless to the prisoners. (p the third 
night, however, a registered letter bag was 
secured. 

The day before the arrival of the Britan- 
nic at New York Jago gave Kynaston 
twenty stolen coupons to cash, but Kynas- 
ton was arrested as a result of the sus- 
picions of the cashier of the bank he ap- 
plied to, anc Jago fied, after endeavoring 
to dispose of a quantity of stolen property 
by posting it to his relatives and friends. 

Counsel added that most of the above 
facts were derived from a confession made 
by Kynaston. 

After the presentation of evidence in sup- 
port of the statements made by counsel for 
the Post Office, including Steward Galway’s 
description of the smuggling operations 
and mail robberies, Jago and the other pris- 
oners were remanded. 


AMBASSADOR PORTER IN LONDON 


He Will Confer with Col, Hay Before 
His Return to Washington. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—The United States Am- 
bassador to France, Gen. Horace Porter, 
will arrive in London to-morrow, and is ex- 


pected to confer with Col. John Hay, the 
retiring United States Ambassador here, in 
regard to Franco-American matters, in view 
of the latter’s accepting the portfolio of Sec- 
retary of State at Washington. 


SEDAN DAY IN GERMANY. 


William Puts 2 Wreath on His Fath- 
er’s Tomb at Potsdam. 


BERLIN, Sept. 2.—Sedan Day pased off 
with unusual quiet and without demon- 
stration. 

Emperor William placed a wreath on the 
tomb of his father, Emperor Frederick, at 
Potsdam, this morning, and then went to 
the manoeuvres at Hanover, where he made 
a speech on lecal matters and proposed a 
canal to connect the East and West. 


CACERISTS ARRESTED IN PERU. 


Son-in-law and Daughters of the 
General in Custody at Lima. 


LIMA, Peru, Sept. 2, (via Galveston, 
Texas,)—On the arrival at Callao to-day of 
the son-in-law and two daughters of Gen. 


Caceres, former President of Peru, their 
baggage was seized on landing, as a result 
of the recent disturbances fomented by the 
Cacerist party in the City of Puno. 

They were conducted to an apartment in 
the Prefecture of Callao, and no communi- 
cation was allowed to be had with them. 


CARNEGIE’S WEST INDIA POLICY. 


Exchange for the Philippines Not 
Entirely Favored in Jamaica. 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, Sept. 2.—The Glean- 
er to-day publishes a symposium of the 
views of the leading merchants and other 
public men here on the question of solving 


the annexation movement, by exchanging 
the British West Indies for the Philippine 
Islands, according to the proposal of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. Opinions on the subject 
are almost balanced, with an adverse ten- 
dency, 

The Gleaner further suggests that Mr. 
Carnegie solve the problem by purchasing 
Jamaica, and thus practically illustrate his 
“Triumphant Democracy.” 


PLOT TO KILL BARON BANFFY. 


Budapest Newspapers Report a Con- 
spiracy to Murder the Premier. 


BUDAPEST, Sept. 2.—Thq newspapers 
here report the discovery of a plot to mur- 
der Baron Banffy, the Hungarian Premier. 


It was reported in THE NEw York TIMES 
of Wednesday that Baron Banffy, the 


Hungarian Premier, and Count von Thun, 
the Austrian Premier, had reached an 
agreement concerning the re-establishment 
of the Ausgieich. Baron Banffy, for his 
strong opposition to Hungary’s accepting 
the Ausgleich in the accustomed form, has 
made many enemies for himself among the 
German section in the Reichsrath. 

He was born fifty-six years ago in Klau- 
senburg, and after being educated at Leip- 
sic and Berlin took office in the Transyl- 
vanian administration. When the Hun- 
garian Upper Chamber was formed he was 
elected a life peer. In 1892 he returned to 
the Hungarian Reichstag, and was at once 
made President, and on the retirement of 
Dr. Wekerle he was appointed Premier. 
The approval of his country for his efforts 
to maintain her integrity and to advance 
her pogition in the dual empire was strong- 
ly manifested at the general election in 
October, 1896. 


HOLLAND’S NEW SOVEREIGN. 


Burgomaster of Amsterdam Gives 
300,000 Florins for Philanthropy. 


THE HAGUE, Sept. 2.—The Queen Dow- 
ager granted an audience to-day to a com- 
mittee formed for the purpose of offering 


a ‘‘testimony of the people’s love at the 
close of the regency.” 

The Burgomaster of Amsterdam has pre- 
sented 300,000 florins for philanthropy, and 
the Queen has announced her intention of 
founding a hospital for consumptives with a 
portion of the fund and devoting the re- 
mainder to the Dutch East Indies. 
HOLLAND’S 


PRAYER FOR QUEEN. 


Bishop Potter’s Suggestion to the 


Clergymen of New York. 


Bishop Henry C. Potter of this city has 
addressed the following letter to the editor 


of The Churchman: 
‘May I, through your columns, say to 


the clergy of New York that | have been 
asked, in view of the intimate relations in 
the beginnings of the life of the Church 
of this diocese, of Holland and our Angli- 
ean forefathers, to call attention to the ap- 
propriateness, in connection with the ap- 
proaching coronation of the young Queen of 
Holland, of some prayer for God’s blessing 
upon her person and her reign? 

“In this friendly and devout purpose I 
gladly concur, and I would suggest to the 
reverend clergy that on the Sunday nearest 
the Queen’s coronation, which is the thir- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity, Sept. 4, in the 
‘Prayer for the President and all in civil 
authority,’ there may be introduced after 
the words ‘the President of the United 
States’ the words ‘and specially Thy young 
servant, Wilhelmina, soon to take upon her- 
self the heavy burden of a crown as Queen 
of the Netherlands.’ ” 


American Delegates at Bristol. 
BRISTOL, England, Sept. 2.—The Trades 
Union Congress has presented souvenir ci- 


gar cases, cigarette cases, matchboxes, and 
flasks to-the American delegates. 


Steamer Assyrian’s Captain Dead. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—The British steamer 
Assyrian, which sailed from Montreal on 


Aug. 20 for London, in command of Capt. 
Hughes, passed the Lizard to-day and sig- 
naled that her Captain was dead. 


Our Weather Bureau at Colon. 
COLON, Colombia, Sept. 2 (via Galveston, 
Texas.)—A United States Weather Bureau 


has been opened here, and reports of weath- 
er conditions are being cabled daily. 


American . Canadian Conference 
Adjourns to Meet Again in 
Quebec Sept. 20. 


GRAVE PROBLEMS TO BE MET 


The Dominion Alleged to Seek Trade 
Preferment in This Country in 
Return for Concessions In- 
significant in Value. 


QUEBEC, Sept. 2.—The Joint High Com- 
mission of the United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, and Great Britain, after ten 
days’ work, adjourned at 2 o’clock .this 
morning, to meet again in this city Sept. 
20, at 11 A. M. All of the American Com- 
missioners excepting Mr. Kasson will re- 
turn to their homes or to Washington. Mr. 
Kasson will remain in Quebec. The sub- 
committees and Secretaries will continue 
their work here or at their hgmes during 


the recess. 

Lord Herschell, the representative from 
England, will go from here to Newport; 
Sir James Winter, the Newfoundland rep- 
resentative, has returned home. The other 
Canadian Commissioners left this afternoon 
for their homes. Congressman Dingley left 
this afternoon for his home in Maine. Gen. 
Foster will go to Washington. Last even- 
ing the Commissioners and their wives and 
daughters dined with the Hon, R. D. Do- 
bell, Cabinet Minister without portfolio, at 
his country residence, and during the morn- 
ing the ladies of the party visited the Naval 
University. 

What the Commissioners accomplished up 
to this point or what they are likely to ac- 
complish in the future can only be inferred 
from outward indications. Absolutely noth- 
ing has been revealed from within the meet- 


ing rooms of the commission. From the 
very first session until the adjournment the 
Commissioners on both sides have repeated- 
ly stated that the most friendly relations 
existed on both s.des, and that the repre- 
sentatives of both Governments manifested 
a disposition, even a determination, to reach 
a final adjustment of the questions of in- 
ternational dispute before them. In fact, 
everything that has transpired before the 
public eye in connection with the confer- 
ence has confirmed these statements. 


Stumbling-Blocks Anticipated. 


But there are questions which many pre- 
dict the Commissioners will have great dif- 
ficulty in adjusting, if they are able to ad- 
just them at all. Some of these difficulties 
are foreshadowed in what has taken place 
during the past three days. Three power- 
ful industries of the United States, by their 
representatives, have appeared here praying 
the American members of the conference 
to make no change in the duties now im- 
posed upon the Canadian products of lum- 


ber, fish, and pulp paper. The lumber in- 
terest is the most important of the three 
and it is known that between this time an 
the reconvening of the conference active 
steps will be taken | the United States 
lumbermen to forestall any action on the 
art of the commission in the way of open- 
ng wider the United States markets for 
Canadian lumber. 

Another powerful eat yet to be heard 
from is the agricultura interest. The 
farmers of the United States, it is known, 
will oppose most vigorously any adjustment 
of affairs which will involve a reduction 
of the duty on Canadian agricultural prod- 
ucts. Yet these are some of the concessions 
the Canadian Government desires. 

If the Joint High Commission had nothing 
to do but to settle the Bering Sea question, 
the boundary lines of Alaska, the fisheries 
or any group or all of the twelve questions 
enumerated in the protocol, no oubt it 
could do it, but the greater question of re- 
ciprocity has seemed to force itself before 
the conference, and the question will be 
difficult to settle. So far as known, the 
only expression from the United States in 
accord with the Canadian view of reciprocity 
is that coming from the Boston Chamber ox 
Commerce. The gentlemen of that body told 
the Commissioners that they favored the 
freest possible trade relations with Canada, 
and that they spoke for a very large num- 
ber of the manufacturing interests of the 
Eastern and Northern States. 

Against this argument came the protests 
of the lumbermen, who declared that their 
industry alone gave employment to a num- 
ber of American citizens as large as the 
entire —- of Canada, and they de- 
sired the duty on lumber to remain as it 
is. Thus it may be seen from a very super- 
ficial view of the situation that the Joint 
High Commission has a task of the gravest 
importance, and one that is accompanied by 
the greatest difficulties. 


Canada’s Reciprocity Plan, 


After the adjournment to-day it was an- 
nounced that no more hearings of any sort 
would be given except in such cases as the 
Commissioners themselves requested for the 
appearance of persons for the purpose of 
giving necessary information. A man 
closely identified with the United States 
Government, and who has followed the 


work of the conference attentively, made 
the following statement this afternoon: 

“The labor of the American members of 
the commission has been greatly increased 
by the attitude of the Canadian representa- 
tives on the subject of reciprocity. I un- 
derstand that they demand.as a condition 
precedent to the settlement of the inter- 
national questions which have long pended 
between Canada and the United States an 
agreement of some kind in reference to the 
reciprocity. This would not be so difficult 
of solution were it not for the fact that 
from the newspapers in Canada, and from 
the impressions of the public men here, it 
is very evident that the reciprocity which 
they are willing to enter upon is not the 
kind of reciprocity that the American peo- 
ple for the past twenty years have dis- 
cussed and now Taeatncesty favor. 

Since I have been here I have carefully 
observed the situation, and have learned 
that Canada expects the United States to 
give the Dominion an exclusive preferential 
duty in our market, while the Canadians 
propose to admit our goods only upon the 
Same condition that the products of Great 
Britain are admitted. The Canadians’ idea 
is that in our markets they are to have an 
advantage as against the rest of the world, 
while in their market they will give us only 
an equal opportunity to compete with Great 
Britain. he kind of reciprocity which the 
American people favor and which the com- 
mercial bodies of the United States have 
asked our Commissioners to secure is the 
reciprocity which gives an equal advantage 
in the respective markets in the countries 
which are parties to the agreement, and 
that this advantage should be exclusively 
enjoyed by each country. 

“Had these various commercial bodics 
known at the time they considered and 
passed their resolutions what kind of reci- 
procity Canada wanted, it is doubtful if any 
of them, except the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, would have favored it or would 
have presented the resolutions which are 
now in the hands of the Commissioners. It 
was not then known that such great Nation- 
al industries in the United States as agri- 
culture, lumber, coal, and others were to be 
laid on the international bargain counter, 
there to be disposed of in consideration of 
securing for a few manufacturers in Bos- 
ton and other New England cities the poor 
privilege of competing in the Canadian 
markets on an equality with some other 
country, where production is carried on at 
a costs far below the cost of production in 
our own country. It will readily be seen 
that the Boston and Canadian proposition 
will be of no material benefit to American 
producers. 


Favors for Great Britain. 


“In anticipation of the appointment of this 
Joint High Commission, Canada some time 
ago increased the preferential tariff in fa- 
vor of Great Britain 1244 per cent., so that 
to-day in the Canadian market American 


ods pay 25 per cent. more duty tnan 
Inglish goods. If reciprocity between na- 
especially between the United States 

and foreign countries, is to be secured only 
in this way, then the American Government 
should add 25 per cent. to its present tariff 
in order that it might make a reduction 
corresponding to that which other countries 
like Canada propose, or, in other words, so 
that it would have something to ‘trade 


on’ 

“It is this attitude of the Canadian press 
and Canada’s public men that leads me to 
believe that reciprocity with Canada is ut- 
terly out of the question, but nevertheless 
American producers, and especially those 
interested in the thrée greatest of our Na- 
tional industries, should take steps to con- 
vince the American Commissioners that the 
Canadian policy of recoprocity will never 
meet the approval of the American people.” 


LONG BEACH HOTEL will remain open until 
Sept. 6. A. E. DICK, Prop.—Adv. 


JOINT HIGH COMMISSION 


" NEWPORT SOCIETY DOINGS. 


Lord Herschell and Count Cassini Are 


Expected To-day—Other No-. 
table Guests. 


NEWPORT, Sept. 2—Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly, Mrs. George L. Rives,-and Mrs. 
H. M. Brooks entertained at dinner this 
evening. 

Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Jr., will give a dance in 
honor of her daughter to-morrow evening. 

The Newport Clambake Club will have one 
of its bakes to-morrow afternoon at the 
clubhouse on Easton’s Point. Lord Hers- 
chell, former Lord Chancellor of England; 
the Russian Ambassador, and Countess 
Cassini are expected there to-morrow. 

Mrs. C. N. Bgach entertained at dinner 
to-night. 

Mrs. E. R. Wharton and Mrs. Victor 
Sorchan entertained at dinner this evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Wharton will shortly 
sail for Burope, 

Another swimming match from Narra- 
gansett Pier to Newport is in the air. 

Lispenard Stewart will entertain at din- 
mer on the Sth and 13th insts. He will 
leave for Canada on the 23d inst. on a fish- 
ing expedition. 

Miss Jessie Sloane, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Henry T. Sloane, is so far recovered 
from the effects of an operation as to be 
able to sit up. 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt will entertain 
to-morrow evening. 

- D. Kountze of New York is a guest 
at ‘“‘ The Breakers.” 

J. Prentice of Brooklyn is the guest of 
Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr. 

5. P. Train of Boston is the guest of Mr. 
H. McK, Twombly. 

A. O. D. Taylor has sold for Mrs. Grace 
W. River to Mrs. Catharine White the 
former’s estate on Red Cross Avenue, con- 
sisting of residence, stables, and 20,000 feet 
of land, thus bounded: Hast, 100 feet, by 
Red Cross Avenue; south, 200 feet, by land 
of Mary Alcott Almon; west, 100 feet, 
partly by land of Margaret M. La Farge 
and partly by land of Mary M. Potter, and 
north, 200 feet, by land of the late Stuy- 
vesant Leroy. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor has gone to Rhine- 
beck-on-the-Hudson. 

To-day Commodore Kautz, of the New- 
port Naval Station, received a letter from 
Gen. Wheeler, in command at Camp Wikoff, 
thanking Newport for the very timely and 
welcome assistance sent there by Mrs. 
Kautz and the Sanitary Aid Association, 
and assuring him that the people of New- 
port would Have a prominent place in the 
record kept of such contributions. 

Anton Phelps Pond has gene to New York. 

Ross Winans is having a fifty-foot flag- 
staff built for his villa, which will be seen 
many miles at sea. 
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Mrs. Newbold Morris of New York is the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie. 

Prince De Croy sails for Brussels on the 
10th inst. 

Miss Beekman of New York is the guest 
of her sister, Mrs. L. L. Lorillard. 

Louis Fitzgerald of New York. is the 
guest of R. C. Sands. 

Arrivals at the Ocean House include Mr. 
and Mrs. S. N. Hexter, H. H. Topakyan, 
and Mrs. E. Newton of New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Graves of Chicago, Mrs. B. C. 
Moulton, and Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Butts of 
Providence. ; 

Charles F. Bates and one of his handsome 
traps were among the many equipages on 
Bellevue Avenue yesterday. 

Mrs. Edwin Parsons has cards out for a 
reception to be held to-morrow afternoon 
between 12 and 2 o’clock. 

Baron von Munchausen of Hanover, Ger- 
many, is registered at the Casino. 

At the Casino this evening the gallery at- 
tendance was quite large, But on the floor 
the dancers were not as numerous as ex- 
pected by those above the ballroom floor. 
Among those present were Commodore 
George C. Perkins, J. S. Stokes,. Lord and 
Lady Leighton, Miss May Wallace, J. B. 
Wallace, Geor e Griswold second, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. F. Robinson, Charles E. Potter, 
Miss Fletcher, Baron Munchausen, C. 4 
Eustis, C. L. Hayward, J. Ellis Hoffman, 
Miss Hoffman, and Miss Whitehouse. 

Lyman Nichols of Boston is the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Q. Jones. 

Mrs. A. C. Dulles and Mrs. Pembroke 
Jones entertained at dinner this evening. 

Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., Mrs, F. K. Pendleton, Mrs. 
J. Ellis Hoffman, and Miss Wetmore gave a 
*““Dutch”’ picnic at Lawton’s Valley to-day 
as well as a dance. 


NEWPORT’S SWIMMING CONTEST. 


* 
An Expert Opinion on the Abilities of 
Messrs. Burden and Cutting, 


NEWPORT. R. I., Sept. 2.—Prof. J. W. 
Glenister, who holds the swimming record 
from Narragansett Pier to Newport, and 
who accompanied Messrs. Cutting and Bur- 
den part of the way over from the pier in 
their swim on Thursday, made the following 
statement to-night: 

* Being interested in the Cutting-Burden 
swimming contest, I went out and met the 
swimmers this side of Beaver Tail Light. 
Mr. Cutting at that time looked fresh and 
strong, and he led Mr. Burden by half a 
mile, the latter being in an exhausted con- 
dition, and up to that time Mr. Burden had 
swum about six miles, and could not have 
made another mile to save his life. I left 
Mr. Burden and followed Mr. Cutting for a 
mile. He was still swimming strong, and 
would have made the finish had his friends 
allowed him to do so. 

“One mistake the swimmers made was in 
not keeping to the centre of the passage. 
Had they done so the flood tide, which runs 
up that channel, would have carried them 
at the rate of three miles an hour. In my 
swim from the pier to Newport I made from 
Beaver Tail to Fort Adams in 1 hour and 45 
minutes, and had worse water to swim in 
than either Messrs. Cutting or Burden. 
Mr. Cutting showed excellent courage by 
staying the way he did, and I think with a 


little experience and good handling he could 
make the swim from the pier to Newport 
as quickly as any one has done.”’ 

“He has a good arm and leg stroke, which 
is the best part of a sea swimmer, and is 
game to the core. If both men are to go 
over the course again I could say without 
fear of contradiction, that Mr. Cutting could 
easily concede twe miles out of the ten to 
his opponent. 

‘“‘Had Mr. Cutting’s friends kept him in 
the same course as Swimming Master Boyer 
kept his man, he would have made much 
quicker time. Boyer showed good judgment 
in leading his man, and had he led Mr. Cut- 
ting, the latter would have reached Newport 
without doubt before the storm and dark- 
ness.”’ 


ACTORS BACK FROM EUROPE. 


Mr. Conried’s Pians for the Season— 
Miss Marlowe and John Drew Here. 


Many members of the theatrical profes- 
sion returned from Europe yesterday, most 
prominent among them being Heinrich Con- 
ried, manager of the Irving Place Theatre, 
who completed the seventy-seventh voyage 
he has made across the Atlantic since be- 
ing identified with the theatrical business. 

Mr. Conried will open his theatre on Nov. 
1 with a production of ‘“ Uriel Acosta,”’ in 
which his new leading man, Richard Kirch, 
from the Deutscher Folkes Theater, Vienna, 
and Friiulein Ada Merito from the Hof The- 
ater, Weisbaden, will make their début. 
Among others added to Mr. Conried’s forces 
are Herr Julius Haller from the Laudes 
Theater, Graz, and Herr Heinrich Heber, 
from the Raimund Theater, Vienna. 

Mme. Sorma will make her last visit to 
this country in Jonuary, when she will ap- 

ear in a play that is being written for her 

y Ibsen. 

One of the most important engagements 
made by Mr. Conried is that of Herr Ritter 
von Sonnenthal, the great German actor, 
who will be seen here in three plays, “ Na- 
than der Weise,” by Lessing; ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein,” by Schiller, and ‘‘ Old Bachelors.” 
by Sardou. Herr Sonnenthal will give six 
performances, beginning Easter Monday. 

Miss Julia Marlowe, who returns to re- 
sume her engagement under Charles Froh- 
man, and John Drew, also arrived yester- 

ay. 


Corcoran—Cruise. 


William C. Corcoran and Miss Cecilia A. 
Cruise were murried at St. Michael’s Church, 
Flushing, yesterday afternoon by the Rev. 
Eugene Donnelly. The bridesmaid was Miss 
Emilie Cruise, sister of the bride, and the 
best man was James Ryan. Only relatives 
were present, including Mrs. Mary Corcoran, 
grandmother of the bridegroom, who is 
nearly ninety-seven years old. The bride 
and bridegroom are prominent in Flushing. 
Mr. Corcoran is a ater Inspector in the 
Department of Greater New York. 


HAVANA’S OUTWARD CALM 
All the Aspects of a Gay Capital 
Observable in the Cuban City. 


MISERY HIDDEN BEHIND SHAM 


Distress Evident in the Formerly Lux- 
urious Home Life of the Aristocracy 
of the Lately Besieged Town. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Associated Press. 

HAVANA, Sept. 2.—To an outsider, to a 
foreigner just arriving at Havana, the first 
impressipn is one of surprise at the peace- 
ful and gay aspect of the town. The sleek, 
well-fed appearance of its citizens appears 
entirely out of keepihg with the reports, 
the exaggerated accounts of suffering and 
distress with which Americans have been 
fed so long. 

Havana is teeming with life and cheerful- 
ness to-day. Well-dressed men and women 
fill the streets. The shop windows in the 
principal thoroughfares display a wealth 
of silks and satins, which smack far more 
of the prosperity and gayety of Paris or 
Rome in carnival time than of the poverty 
and misery to be expected in a blockaded 
town. 

The glaring whiteness of the graceful 
buildings, the intense blue of Cuban skies, 
the profusion of bright and vivid colors of 
flowers against the background of deep 
violet-green of the tropics, intensify this 
picture of life, animation, and festivity. 

The theatres are open and excellent com- 
panies are playing; the cafés and restaurants 
are always filled with patrons, and twice a 
week a regimental band plays in Central 
Park, opposite the hotels, theatres, and 
clubs. The park is then crowded with beau- 
ty and fashion. 

By a casual observer these outward and 
visible signs of wellbeing and prosperity 
would be regarded as a truthful index to a 
healthy and happy condition of affairs, but 
beneath the. surface—behind the sham—ex- 
ists a great deal of misery. This applica- 
tion of stageland to home life—this self- 
imposed deception—governs and is apt to 
mislead the superficial observer as to the 
true conditions in Havana. 

Of course all big cities have their beggars, 
Havana having a larger quota of profes- 
sional mendicants in proportion to her pop- 
ulation than most others, but beggars are 
beggars, in peace or war, year in and year 
out; so it would ne unfair to base an opinion 
or estimate of suffering on that class, which 
years ago hung around the cafés and in- 
fested the restaurants in the same way that 
it does to-day. 

Where one must go to find the real change 
in things is to the better classes. A few 
years ago the aristocracy of the island was 
composed of Cuban planters and land own- 
ers. They represented the wealth and splen- 
dor of the Cuban capital; they entertained 
lavishly, their homes were temples of hos- 
pitality to friends who were their equals, 
but forbiddingly exclusive to those not born 
to the purple. To-day many have to follow 
the tide and look to the once despised 
Spaniard for daily bread, often at a greater 
sacrifice than immolation of pride only. 

Many old families, nevertheless, maintain 
the old regime. Their thresholds are as 
sacred as their old convictions. As the days 
have gone by, these have suffered, They 
have given nothing; neitner has anything 
been given to them. Where the principal 
change exists between the Havanan of to- 
day and the Havanan of ten years ago is in 
the moral and social side. 

Physically, the city is in every way im- 
proved. Its streets are better paved and 
cleaned. Finer buildings have been erected 
and public parks have been laid out. To 
deny the existence of poverty and distress 
in many quarters would be absurd, but such 
conditions are, for the most part, limited to 
the classes where they are almost necessa- 
rily found. 

As for wholesale stories about the want 
and famine that exist here, they are sim- 
ply ridiculous and, deserve prompt econtra- 
diction, 

The order and the observance of law 
throughout the city are remarkable, and 
for this Gen. Blanco receives the highest 
credit. Throughout the entire blockade 
there was not, so far as careful investiga- 
tion can develop, a single instance of riot 
or public disorder, an extraordinary fact, 
considering the turbulent element Gen. 
Blanco had to control, 

His work, in thig respect, was done with 
tact, skill, and an iron hand. Cubans in 
Havana, through the blockade, enjoyed ab- 
solute liberty and protection from abuse 
and violence. They were never molested, 
and they are enjoying the same immunity 
and guarantees to-day. 

The Americans here, civilians and offi- 
cers, as well as the soldiers from the Co- 
mal, are treated with courtesy and dig- 
nity. : 

Business, especially import and export 
commerce, Was paralyzed for four months, 
but Havana was sufficiently stocked to hold 
out, Indeed, many families, anticipating a 
long siege, laid in stocks of provisions and 
flour, expectirg to be unable to buy food. 
In a large number of cases they still have 
the original stocks untouched. 

The Government has apparently done 
everything in its power to relieve distress. 
Soup kitchens have been established in every 
ward—twenty-eight of them presided over by 
young ladies of position; and these dis- 
tribute over 36,000 rations per day. 

Incoming vessels are daily bringing 
crowds of people who left the city fearing 
there would be trouble. Business is resum- 
ing with a healthy, cheerful tone, and, de- 
spite the intense heat, the general health of 
the city is very good. 


SPANIARDS AFTER TRANSPORTS. 


Dr. Nuncas Here from Portsmouth to 
Meet Capt. Eulate. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Sept. 2.—The 
parole of Dr. Nuneas, the Spanish surgeon, 
at the stockade at Camp Long, Seavey’s 
Island, has,been extended in order that he 
may go to New York and there meet Capt. 
Eulate, late of the Vizcaya, and inspect the 
merchantmen Miguel Jover and Catalina, 
which were captured as prizes and later or- 
dered released, to see if they can be used 
as transports. 

When the examination is completed the 
officers will report their findings to the 
proper officials, who in turn will arrange 
for the transports to proceed to Annapolis, 
and to receive the officers there, and thence 
to Portsmouth, for a similar duty. It will 
probably be a week before the final prepara- 
tions can be made. 


Bernstein Defeats McCluskey. 


Joe Bernstein of this city and Elwood 
McCluskey of Philadelphia were to have 
fought twenty rounds before the Lenox Ath- 
letic Club, One Hundred and Seventh Street 
and Lexington Avenue, last night, but Ref- 


eree White deemed it wise in the fifteenth 
round to stop the bout and award the fight 
to Bernstein. His decision, in the opinion 
of all, was a just one, for McCluskey, who 
had been hammered hard all through, had 
lost such a lot of blood that it was probable 
a severe blow would have knocked him out. 


Killed by Staten Island Train. 


Owen Boylen, forty-five years old, of John- 
son Street, Port Richmond, was walking on 
the tracks near the Elm Park station of the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad last 
night when he was struck by the locomotive 
of a west-bound passenger train. Boylen 
was thrown twenty feet in the air, and died 
five minutes afterward 


BIG STORM AT AMESBURY, MASS. 
Lightning Strikes, Often Starting Fires 
—Trees Uprooted and Crops 


Laid Waste. 


AMESBURY, Mass., Sept. 2.—The most 
terrible electrical storm for a quarter of a 
century struck this section of New Eng- 
land to-night and did great damage. Fruit 
trees were uprooted and crops were laid 
waste. From the country districts reports 
of the damage are the greatest, and several 
towns report from one to two fires. 

The Summer home of Ezra Dow, at South 
Kingston, was struck by lightning at 9 


o’clock to-night and burned to the ground. : 

Joseph Hopsworth’s house, at Merrimac, 
was struck by lightning, which damaged 
the structure and prostrated the family. 

The Essex Merrimac Bridge at Deer Isl- 
and, on which is located the home of the 
noted authoress, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
was struck by lightning and damaged. The 
shock was pistoly felt at the Spofford home. 
bong Amesbury Fire Department was called 
out. 

Electric cars on all lines were crippled and 
telephone and telegraph lines for many 
miles sustained damage. The flashes of 
lightning were vivid and summer visitors at 
Rye, Hampton, and Salisbury Beaches had 
a considerable fright. 


MAN SHOCKED TO DEATH. 


Grasped an Iron Shop Frame that Was 
In Contact with a Live Wire. 


Paola Caglione was shocked to death at 
12:45 o’clock this morning by a live wire 
in front of his home, at 855 Ninth Avenue. 

Caglione owns a small fruit store there, 
and next to it is Jacob Ausner’s butcher 
shop. Three months ago, when Ausner 
bought the shop, the Mount Morris Elec- 


tric Light Company removed a large arc 
light from in front of it, but the workmen, 
in taking the lamp away, did not remove 
the wires, and it was one of these that 
caused Caglione’s death. 

With several of the other tenants fn the 
houses, Caglione, his wife, and three chil- 
dren were sitting on the stoop, as the in- 
tense heat made the interior intolerable. 
Some one’s attention was attracted to a 
small blue blaze that was playing around 
the frame of meathooks in front of the 
shop, and the cry of “ Fire!” was raised. 
To Caglione is seemed as if rags were burn- 
ing, and, intending to pull them down, he 
leaped up and caught the iron frame, but 
the next second fell in a heap on the walk. 
One of the. wires had charged the frame, 
and as Caglione grasped it he got the full 
voltage. He was dead when an ambulance 
arrived from Roosevelt, Hospital. 
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OUR FLOUR IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Minneapolis Millers Look. for an Im- 
proyed Market, 


MINNEAPO]#S; Sept. 2.—The flour manu- 
facturers of Minneapolis see direct benefits 
for themselves inthe improved trade rela- 
tions likely to result ‘with Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. Tey think that 
a closer union with the United States will 
make it certain that American flour will 
exclude all other flours from those markets. 

Henry Little, manager of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Company, who personally over- 
sees the company’s export trade, talks op- 
timistically of the prospects for the flour 
trade in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

“We had considerable trade down there,” 


he said. “even under Spanish rule. And 
we shall have more when the Americans 
control the islands, or, at least, are influ- 
ential there. I am very sanguine of the 
future. There are about 1,700,000 people in 
Cuba. In the United States we figure that 
each person consumes a barrel o flour a 
year. Of course, the Cubans will not eat 
sO much as that, but suppose they can be 
brought to consume a million barrels of 
flour a year. That is trade well worth go- 
ing after. I think that the Puerto Rico 
market will also be a good one. It is a rich 
and populous island, and ought to rec@ire 
a great deal of flour. 

Minneapolis millers will benefit from the 
Cuban and Puerto Rican trade, both direct- 
ly and indirectly. We have sold more or 
less hard wheat flour there. The bulk of 
the Cuban importation has, however, been 
soft wheat flour. But that makes no differ- 
ence. The more soft, wheat flour there is 
sold in Cuba, the lesS of it will be sold in 
the United States orf in other markets 
abroad. I don’t know much about_ the 
Philippines. They don’t use much flour, 
anyway, but, like the Chinese, Japanese, 
and other peoples, they will gradually learn 
to use it. That trade will naturally go to 
Pacific millers, but it will help us just as 
much as though we were handling it our- 
selves.” 


Another La Bourgogne Victim Found. 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Sept. 2.—The 
schooner William H. Gross, Capt. John 
Larsen, arrived from a trolling trip this 
afternoon and reports picking up the body 


of a man, a victim of La Bourgogne 
disaster, south of Sable Islands. In the 
clothing were money, drafts, and papers of 
value, but neither Capt. Larsen nor the ves- 
sel’s owners, Gardner & Parsons, will give 
out any particulars. The body was weighted 
and sunk. 


DEATH LIST OF A DAY. 


The Rev. Dr. Jesse Ames Spencer. 


The Rev. Jesse Ames Spencer died yes- 
terday morning at Passaic, N. J. On Tues- 
day he fell against a door, injuring his 
head. His only surviving child is Gen. 
Bird W. Spencer, who arrived from Jack- 
sonville just beferé ‘His father’s death. 
The funeral will be'to-morrow. The inter- 
ment will be in{zinity churchyard,New York. 

Dr. Spencer was born,.} Hyde Park, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., June 17, 1816. His 
father and mother removed in 1826 to New 
York, where four years later he entered a 
printing office, and, in two and a half years 
mastered the compositor’s art. For several 


vears he was assistant to his father, who 
was a City Surveyor. In 1837 he was grad- 
uated at Columbia, and in 1840, at the Epis- 
copal General Theological Seminary. While 
a student he was actively engaged in Sun- 
day school work in what was then a new 
part of the city. 

He was ordained Deacon June 28, 1846, by 
Bishop Benjamin T. Onderdonk, and, by 
the same Bishop. a priest July 28 of the 
following year. He was elected rector of ¢ 
church in Goshen, and after two years’ 
labor at that parish, his health failing, he 
spent a year at Nice, on the Mediterranean. 
On his return he engaged in educational and 
various literary pursuits. 

A return of ill-health led him to travel 
abroad again, and during 1848 and 1849 he 
was in the Holy Land, Egypt. and Europe. 
In 1851 he was chosen to be Secretary and 
editor of the General Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday School Union and Church Book 
Society, serving in that capacity for six 
years. 

For two vears he held the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, which he ac- 
cepted in 1863. In 1869 he was elected Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in the College of the City of New 
York, and was retained in that position for 
ten years of active service, and two years 
as Emeritus Professor. In 1883 he was ap- 
pointéd Custodian of the Standard Bible, 
and has since devoted his time to writing, 
editing, and teaching. He was a contributor 
to the press on many occasions, and had 
written a number of articles for THE NEW 
YorK Times. He received the degree of 
Ss. T. D. from Columbia in 1852 and from 
Trinity in 1872. 

Among the books Dr. Spencer has pub- 
lished are ‘‘ The Christian Instructed in the 
Ways of the Gospel and the Church,” 
** History of the Reformation in England,”’ 
“The East: Sketches of Travel in Egypt 
and the Holy Land.” ‘History of the 
United States, from the Earliest Period to 
the Death of President Lincoln.’’ ‘‘ Greek 
Praxis,””’ “The Young Ruler Who Had 
Great Possessions, and Other Discourses,” 
“A Course of English Reading,’’ ‘‘ Sketch 
of the History of the Protestant Episcoval 
Church in the United States,’’ and ‘“ Five 
Last Things, Studies in Eschatology.” 

Some of the works he edited were ‘“‘ The 
New Testament in Greek, with Critical and 
Exegetical Notes on the Gosnels and Acts 
of the Apostles,” “‘ Caesar’s Commentaries, 
with Copious Notes and Lexicon.’ the “* Ar- 
nold Series of Greek and Latin Books,” 
* Richard Chenevix Trench’s Poems,” 
“Xenophon’s Anabasis,”’ from the manu- 
scripts > Alpheus Crosby. and “ Origen’s 
Works.” Volume IV., in the ‘* Ante-Nicene 
Library.” He had seven children. 


Col, T. C. Tupper. 


Col. T. C. Tupper, a retired army officer, 
who won distinguished honors in the civil 
and Indian wars, died yesterday at his late 
home, 67 Streater Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
aged sixty years, Death was due to heart 


failure. He was forty-three years with the 
Sixth United States Cavalry. During the 
war of the-rebellion and Indian wars fol- 
lowing. Col. Tupper took part in forty-seven 


battles, and was never wounded. He 
an especial favorite with Gen. Sh - 


acted as aide t 2 “ 
pre ed mth latter during the 


a i 
Obituary Notes. sy 


HENRY Drew of Emfield Street, Union 
oom 3 Borough of Queens, died at resi- 
dence Thursday evening in his ninety-fourth © 
year. Mr. Drew was well known, and was 
as active as a man of sixty. His mother ~ 
was ninety-three years old at her death, 
genes mage or ninety-nine A zs 
me e family owned near 
the land known as Union Course. * 


Mrs. Mary BuRNHAM Woops MANYPENNY. 
widow of Col. ahergia ed Manypenny, died a 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Thursday. Mrs. 
Manypenny was the sister of the late Jus- 
tice William B. Woods of the United States 
Supreme Court and of the late Gen. C. R. 
Woods of the United States Army. Col. 
Manypenny was Commissioner. of Indian 
Affairs under President Pierce,» and for 
— years a prominent factor in Ohio pol- 

es. 


Rev. THoMAS Heywoop, Deputy Supreme 
Chief Ranger of the Independent Order of 
Foresters, died yesterday morning at his 
home, 31 Third Street, Elizabeth, N. J. Mr.. 
Heywood was sixty-six years old, a native 
of England, and came to this country over 
thirty years ago. For ten years he was 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Elizabeth. He afterward removed to 
Paterson, where he lived some years, and 
then returned to Elizabeth, where he took 
charge of his deceased son’s shirt factory. 
He is survived by a son and two daughters. 


——————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—____—__ 
DIED. 


DUNCAN.—On Wednesday, Aug. 31 h 
dence, 131 West 924 St’ Edward’ Mt Dein 
son of the late Ralph and Jane (Bartow) Dun- 
= roa 76 peor 
uneral services at St. Agnes’s Chapel, Trinit 
Parish, Vest 92d St., on Saturday, Sept. 3. at 
8 P. M. Interment at Trinity Cemetery. 


PEYSER.—On Thursday, Sept. 1, Th esa, 
of i a ce gy a aged 67 years. oe 
nera rivate, from h 
wort er late residence, 35 
SPENCER.—On Friday, Sept. 2. at the residence 
of his son, Gen. Bird W. Spencer, Passaic, 
N. J., the Rev. Jesse A. Spencer, S. T. D. 
Funeral at the convenience of the family. 


DEATHS REPORTED SEPT. 2. 


Manhattan and Bronx. 


‘. ap of one year or under are put down one 


rire ene 
Age |Date 

Name and Address. in Dth. 

Y’ rs. }Sept. 


rp eerieetnemnseerescnetineenstenerpeeeeeneererernyenenmenee eae 
AUCHINBERG, Mary, 338 W. 49th St. 1 
SBAKER, Mary, 100 W. 118th St....| 61 
BURKE, Thomas E., 76 W. 101st St.} 34 
BRAUN, Michael, Randall’s Island... 1 
BONSER, Mary J., 1,767 Park Av..-. 
*BROWN, Jennie, Randall’s Island... 
*BICKHARDT, Henry J., William’s 
ES a Kaiba gs ales 
BENEVITS, 
oonient ry 

NELLY, Patrick, 39 Bowery.... 
CASSIDY, William T., 33 Monroe St.. 
CAHILL, Mary, 230 W. 59th St 
CAIN, Annie, 239 E, 28th St 
*CANNON, Thomas, 213 E. 70th St... 
*CUDMORE, Mary, 8 Caroline St.... 
CORMICAN, William J., 508 W. 27th. 
“CARNAGHAN, William J., 1,351 Park 


v. 
*COYLE, Margaret, 681 E. 142d St 
*CLARK, Owen V., Riverdale Av.... 
*CORE, John, 157 W. 68th St 
COUGHLIN, Michael, Bellevue Hos.. 
CHANG, Yung, 5 Mott St 
*CONDIT, Irene E., 320 E. 54th St.. 
CROWE, Margaret, 613 W. 13ist St.. 
CATO, Mabel, 802 EB. 145th St 
CAMPMAN, Helen D., 146 E. 7st St. 
DOTILLO, Nicholo, 2,186 1st Av 
DONOVAN, Kathleen, 63 Watts St... 
DIPPEL, Frederich A., 421 1st Av.... 
DAMELIO, Pasquale, 323 E. 109th St. 
DUNNHAUPT, Emila, 106 Avenue B.} 
*DALTON, Mary A., 47 Hamilton St.. 
*DALTON, James, Almshouse 
oe dol Bartholomew, King’s Bridge 


Roa 

*FABRI, Christopher R., 2.117 3d Av..| 
*GALLAGHER, John, 237 Greenwich| 
GREENSLADE, George, 55 Monroe St. 
GLENNOY, Julia, 304 W. 145th St..| 
GAWZ, Jennie, 116 Lewis St 
GILDEE, Josephine C., Westchester. 
HUGHES, Annie, 179 Amsterdam Av.|! 
HENELY, Patrick, 116 Cedar St...... 
*HALPIN, Michael, Jersey City 
*HANNON, James, 441 W. 17th St... 
HAYDEN, Janet, Hanhat. State Hos. 
*HAFFEN. Henry, 468 Forest Av 
*HOBUCKER, William, 135 W. 96th./ 
TEE VP WETCH, Mary, 278 Madison 


KELLY, James, 19*Dry Dock St 
KEAGNE, Rosa, 521 W. 28th St 
KLAUSNER, Chane, 68 Willett St.... 
*LYNCH, Catharine C., 385 E. 37th St.} 
LINHARDT, Mary, 718 E. 9th St 
LONGSON, William, 309 E. 18th St... 
LOEWE, Julius, 113 Rivington St.... 
LORGE, Melville, 54 W. 106th St.... 
LANE, Ida, 1,706 1st Av 
*LYNCH, Mary, 122 Cherry St 
LALLY. Mary, 324 E, 39th St 
LASCARI, Giuseppe, 230 E, 29th St... 
*LYONS. Johanna, 1,004 Brook Av.... 
*MENDEL, Dora, 67 Forsyth St 
*MEEHAN, Jane, 300 E. 73d St 
MONAGHAN, Ellen, 16 Renwick St..| 
*MOLKENTEN, John, 434 Pearl St...| 
*MURPHY, Edward, 131 W. 37th St..| 
MATTHEWS, Alexander T.,* 126 E.! 
110th St. 
MANNION, Bridget, 302 FE. 102d St... 
*MACKIN, Lizzie, Randall’s Island. .| 
*MURPHY, Cornelius, 721 Westchester] 


AV. 
*McDERMOTT, Thomas, 7 
*O’DONNELL, Isabelta, 318 Delancey.) 
*O’LEARY, Mary, 333 BH. 38th St.... 
PEYSER, Theresa, 35 W. 90th St 
*PLATT, Kate, 48 Dominick St 
*POULSON, William, 1,744 

Place, 
PISILLO, Rosa M., 186 Mulberry St.../ 
ROSSI, Maria, 58 Mulberry St 
REA, Charles E., 311 E. 97th St 
RANDALL, Edward, 960 St. seepalans 


Av. 
RICH, Clifford A., 115 W. 90th St....] 
ROSNER, Moses, 17844 Bowery | 
RIESLER, Adolph, 113 Cannon St.... 
REGIO, Gizon, 19 Minetta Lane.....| 
*STEIN. Max, 5th St. bet, Av. C. andD.} 
*STOOPS. George, 61 E. 122d St...... 
*SPILLANE, Dennis, Riverside Hos.. 
STAATS, Mary, 2,331 1st Av | 
*SCHELLENBERG, Edward, : 

Houston St. | 
SHERIDAN,. Richard, 1.450 Ist Av..| 
*SHEA, Annie, 123 W. 19th St........ | 
SACKETT, Alonzo R., 63 Cannon St..| 
*TERELO, Tony, Westchester........ 
TIVELA, Raffaelo, 330 E. 13th St.... 
VALENTINE, Susan E., Chapin Home. 
WARDE. Thyra S., 175 3d Av 
WALTERS, Henry, 265 Avenue B....| 
*WAT.T), Rosa, 145 Madison St.....-. ! 
WALSH, Patrick, 779 2d Av | 
WOERNER, Annie J., 616 W. 48th St.| 
*WOLFSON, Moxie, Lebanon Hospital.| 
WILLIAMS, Sam, 234 EF. 97th St | 
*WILLIAMS, James, 331 W. 26th St.| 
*Date of death in August. 
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Brooklyn. 


*AHRENS, Fred, 76 5th Av 
BUCKHAM, Delia, 274 Division Av.. 
BORGIA, Frank, L. I. Col. Hosp.... 
BLUMBERG, Bosse, 70 Graham Av... 
BENNETT, W., 839 President St 
COSTOVA, Concetta, 363 Metropolitan 


AV. cccce oe 
*#CLARK, John, 101 Dean St 
CLARK, William, 567 Washington Av.| 
*DUNHAM, Grace, 479 Van Siclen Av.| 
DEGLER, C., L. I. State Hosp 
*DOUGHERTY, G., Flatbush Av. and 
Malbone St. 
EVANS, Henry, 144 Bergen St 
*FITZGERALD, W., 56 Tillary St.... 
*FEELEY, T., 495 Madison St........ 
*FARRELL, Mary, Brooklyn Hosp 
FLOOD, John, 583 Linwood St.... 
GORMLY, Jenevieve, Foster Av 
GREEN, Mary, 462 Vanderbilt Av.... 
HUGHES, Katie, 1,631 Atlantic Av.. 
HARVEY, Francis, 109 John St 
*HOLBROOK, Elma, 73 Clifton Place. 
HALLOWELL, 8S., 51 8. Oxford St.... 
*HERBERG, Mary, 28 Covert St 
HATFIELD, Jane, 62 Sunnyside Av.. 
HALLENGREN, Charlotte, 532 Warren 
JOHENSEN, Ottc, 204A 8ist St 
*JOHNSON, Laura, 794 Atlantic Av.. 
KELLEY. Charles, 254 Scholes St..... 
*KENNEY, Bernard. 239 Bond St.... 
KILANOUSKI, Anuie, Barren Island.. 
KIRK, May, 
LINDHEIMER, Bertie, 239 Floyd St.. 
*LOTT, Effie, 145 Lefferts Place 
*LEWIS, John, 176 Elizabeth St 
MARSHALL, Alexander, 96 Luquer.. 
MEAD, John, Home for Aged 
MEPHAN, James, 605 Vanderbilt Av.. 
McGLYNN, Margaret, 13 Wolcott St.. 
*McGUIRE, Mary, 250 ochermerhorn 
NIDDS, Elizabeth, 1,589 Bushwick Av. 
*NEUSS, Katie, 434 Humboldt St.... 
*NEENAN. Margaret, 53 Wolcott St.. 
O’NEIL, Henry, 142 Atlantic Av 
PIKE, Jane, 224 Court St 
PETERSON, Mary, 418 Union St 
*PETZOLD, Pauline, L. I. State Hos.|} 
PETERSOHN, W., 415 Evergreen Av. 
ROBINSON, Lucretia, 585 Hancock St. 
*ROBERTS, Florence, 105 21st St.... 
*RUTTER, August, 1,214 8th Av 
REEVES, Anna, 95 Ridgewood Av.... 
*ROBINSON, Mary, 478 Marcy Av.... 
RIPPERGER, Katherine, 881% Par 
Av 
*ROBINSON, John, 218 10th St 
SUTZ. Matilda, 174 Columbia St 
SAFFRIN, Lina, 144 Gwinett St 
*SULLIVAN, Lillian, Kings Co. Hos.| 
SIEGELS, Dora, Chestnut St | 
*SCHNEIDER, Margaret, 99 ee 
AV.... 
*TUTHILL. Leonard, 196 Floyd St....| 
VAN WINCKEL, C.,162 Evergreen Av. 
WENDT. Otto. 366 Carroll St 
WARREN, Clarence, St. Peter’s Hos. 
*Date of death in August. 
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A SCHOOL FOR 
Delicate and Beckward Boys 


Dr. Williamso”’* Schecol, New Londe- 
Conns, is devoted so.ciy to the physteal and me f 
tal training of such boys. Send for Circulars a 
References. 
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FINANCIAL DIRECTORY. 


Chemical National Bank in avfay. 


DP Se a EEE ES 


National Bank of Commerce 
CAP. AND 8UR., $8,500,000, 31 Nassau st, 
OO 


Hanover National Bank 


CAP. , 000. SURPLUS. $2,000,000. 
a om 9 ard 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


‘Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets. 


Central National Bank 


8320 Broadway. 


Continental Trust Company 
30 Broad St. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, SURPLUS, $1,500,000. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 
Capital $1,500,000. Surplus $1,200,000. 


BANKER®’ CARDS. 


=~ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS. 
Bonds and Stocks Bought and Sold 


on ission. 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities. 


27 and 29 Pine St., New York. 
State and James Sts., Albany. 


P. J. Goodhart & Co., 


Dealers in 


Bank & Trust Co. Stocks. 


Members N. ¥. Stock Exchange, 


38 WALL STREET. 


Andrew McKinney & Co, 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
| 21 St. Sacrament St., Montreal, Canada. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Cotton. 


LEHMAN BROS. 


NOS. 16-22 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Deal in investment securities, and execute 
f orders on New York Stock Exchange. 


Members of the Siock, Cotton, Coffee, 
and Produce Exchanges, New York. 


FINANCIaL, 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


Virginia Deferred Certiticates : 


The undersigned, at the request of the hold- 
ers of a large amount of Virgania Deferred cer- 
tificates, have agreed to act as a committee to 
receive the deposit of the said certificates and to 
take measures in connection with eminent citi- 
zens of West Virginia and Virginia, to ascer- 
tain the amount of the debt due from West Vir- 
ginia, and to submit a plan for the compromise 
and settlement of the same to an advisory board, 
composed of Hon. THOS. F. BAYARD, Hon. 
E. J. PHELPS, Hon. PINKNEY WHYTE, and 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, ESQ., and thereafter 
to the holders of the certificates. 

Certificates, or Trust receipts therefor, should 
be deposited with the committee, at Messrs. 
BROWN BROTHERS & COMPANY, 59 
Wall Street, New York City, as soon as 


possible, in order that action may be taken be- 
fore the coming session of the Legislature of 
West Virginia. 

Negotiable receipts will be issued for certifi- 
cates, or for the Trust Receipts representing 
them. 

Copies of the agreement under which the same 
are to be received will be furnished upon applica- 
tion at the Depositary. 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, Chairman, 

GEORGE COPPELL, 2 

J. KENNEDY TOD, Committee, 

CLARENCE CARY, 5 

ROBERT L. HARRISON, Secretary. 

CARY & WHITRIDGE, Counsel, 59 Wall St. 


Carley, 
Rosengarten 
& Co., 


Specialists in speculative investments. 


OUR INTERESTS ARE CONCENTRED UPON 
SECURITIES WHICH ARE GAINING NEW 
VALUE BECAUSE OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 
STRANGERS INVITED TO WRITE OR CALL. 

OFFICES, 20 BROAD S8T., NEW YORK. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


24 BROAD STREET. 
Stocks, Bonds, and Grain bought, sold, and car- 
ried on margin. 
Daily Market Letter on application. 
Information furnished on all classes of invest- 
ment securities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The notice of the public is called to our 


ODD LOT DEPARTMENT, 


where active speculative accounts of 25 shares 
and upwards receive special attention. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo 
Railway Company. 


23 WALL STREET. 
NEW YORK, August 31, 1898. 
Referring to our circulars of February 25, 1897; 
August 31, 1897, and February 28, 1898, we give 
notice that we are prepared to make a further 
advance of $20 on each $1,000 5% bond of the 
above-named company, now deposited with us. 
Our Certificates of Deposit must be presented 
in order that this advance may be noted thereon, 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, August 11, 1898. 

Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to the 
by-laws of the Company, the annual meeting 
of the Stockholders of the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railroad Co. of Minnesota and Iowa will 
be held at the office of the Company, in the 
City of Minneapolis, Minnesota, on TUESDAY, 
Oct. 4, 1898, at twelve o’clock noon, for the 
purpose of electing Directors and the transac- 
tion of such other business as may legally come 
before the meeting. 

The books of the Company for the issuance 
and transfer of the stock will be closed from 
the evening of September 3, 1898, to October 


1898. 
SJosEPH GASKELL, EDWIN HAWLEY, 
A Secretary. President. 


U.S. Bonds, All Issues, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


HENRY CLEWS &CO., 


BANKERS, 11, 13, 15, & 17 BROAD ST. 
Members N. Y. Steck Exchange. 


The Tradesmens National Bank 


Of the City of New York. 
Capital and Surplus - - - ~- $875,000 


JAMES MACNAUGHTAN, Pres. 
DAVID H. BATES, Vice Pres. 
JAMES W. CLAWSON, Cashier. 


THE FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Again yesterday Wall Street suffered 
from the excessive humidity and heat+a 
fact that was largely responsible for the 
comparative inactivity in the stock market. 
The decision by the Governors of the Stock 
Exchange to close on Saturday was also 
an influence. Contrary to expectations and 
in response to a second petition from the 
members, the Governors reconsidered their 
action of a few days ago and decided to 
make the Labor Day holiday a triple one. 

Naturally this led to an indisposition on 
the part of the professional traders and 
outside speculators alike to do much in the 
market, in either one way or the other, pend- 
ing the extended holiday. 


Except for the meeting of the Northern 
Pacific Directors and the publication of 
that company’s annual report, the day’s 
news was of little consequence, And apart 
from the erratic fluctuations of Manhattan 
Elevated the stock market itself had in 
it but little of interest. The market moved 
listlessly and stocks moved back and forth 
without much spirit. The day, however, 
was marked by continued firmness in 
prices, recessions of consequence being few 
and far between. On the other hand, there 
‘were several notable advances. 

+,* 

Wall Street gave most of its attention to 
the Northern Pacific report, and to the ac- 
tion of the Directors of that company at 
their meeting. As has been foreshadowed 
in theseolumns, Northern Pacific’s figures 
for the year are far better than had been 
anticipated even by its friends. After the 
payment of 4 per cent. dividends on the 
preferred stock, the company shows a sur- 
plus of nearly $3,400,000—and this after the 
deduction from net earnings of some $800,- 
000 of expenditures for improvements and 
shrinkage in equipment value, which the 
management of many railroads would have 
put into capital account. 

The decision of the Northern Pacific Di- 
rectors to set aside $3,000,000 as a fund to 
guarantee the maintenance of a 4 per cent. 
dividend rate on the preferred stock and 
the official intimation that within the next 
few months dividends are to be begun on 
Northern Pacific common gave ground for 
new enthusiasm on the part of friends of 
the property as well as among all conser- 
vative financial interests. 

*,* 

There will be no session ofithe New York 

Stock Exchange to-day er'on Monday. 


+,* 


Government bonds were firm. There were 
sales of $5,000 fives, coupon, at 112%; §$213,- 
000 threes, when issued, at 104%@105K%@ 
105, and $100 do., small, at 10444, and $10,0u0 
District of Columbia 3-6 5s at 117. 


In State securities, $1,000 Virginia de- 
ferred 6s, trust receipts, sold at 9. 
*,* 


Net changes in stock quotations of one- 
half of 1 per cent. or more were: 
Stocks Advanced. 


Am. Malting Co %,Gen. Electric... 

Am. Sugar Refs. pf.. 4jlllinois Cent.. 

Bal. & O. Ist, in. pd.. %|Met. Street R) 

Central Pacific 1%,|Minnesota Iron. 

Chi. Gt. West. deb...244/Nat. Linseed Oil. 

Col. Midland 4|N. Y. Air Brake 

Col. Midland pf... «&|Norfolk & Western... $ 
Consol. 1%|Pacific Mail 

Evans. & T. H. pf...2% 


Stocks Declined. 


% Illinois Steel 
%|lowa Central pf 
2 |Laclede Gas pt 
%|Lake Erie & Wes 
Ye|Minn. & St. Louis... 
jNat. Lead Co 
Oreg. R. R. & N....- 
Sc t. & &ae - %4)Oregon Short Line... 
Col. Fuel & Iron wist. J. & G. I. 2d pf.. 
Consol. GaS......eee- 1 |Third Avenue 
Erie ist pf....cccccee %)Wabash pf 


Am. Cotton Oil pf.... 
Am. Sugar Refs 

Am. Tobacco 

Brook. Rap. Tr 
Brook. Union Gas.... 
Chi. & East. 

Chi. Gt. West. 


Net changes in bond quotations of 1 per 
cent. or more were: 
Ronds 


Col... Mid... B-4mi 6.5505 15g 
Des M.& Ft.D.1st 4s.1 


Bonds Declined. 


Louis. & N. unif. 4s..1% 
Wabash deb. B 1 


Advanced. 


Mo. Pac. col. 5s...... 1 
Stand. R. & T. 6s...1% 


Chi. & Erie ist....... 1 
Iowa Cent. Ist....... 1 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE, 


Money on call loans at 2@3 per cent., clos- 
ing at 2 per cent. 

Time money, 3 per cent. for sixty days, 
3% per cent. for ninety days, 34%4@4 per cent. 
for four months, and 4 per cent. fof five to 
six months. Commercial paper rates, 
@4 per cent. for indorsed bills receivable, 
4@4% per cent. for choice single names, and 
44%@5% per cent. for others. 

Clearing House exchanges, $155,958,101; 
balance, $10,262,610; Sub-Treasury debit bal- 
ance, $254,968. 

Money on call in London at % per cent. 
Rate of discount in open market, 1% per 
cent. for short and 1%@1% per cent. for 
three months’ bills. 

Foreign exchange mark&t”firm. Posted 
rates were unchanged at $4.83 for sixty 
days and $4.86 for demand. Actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.82%@§$4.83 for sixty 
days, $4.84%@$4.85 for demand, $4.85%@ 
$4.85%4 for cable transfers, and $4.82@$4.82% 
for commercial. 

In Continental, Paris francs were quoted 
at 5.22% for long and 5.20% for short, 
reichsmarks at 947-16 and 9%, and guilders 
at 401-16 and 40 3-16. 

New York exchange quoted as follows: 
Chicago—50c discount. Boston—20c_ dis- 
count. San Francisco—Sight, 1744c premium; 
telegraphic, 20c premium. New Orleans— 
Commercial, 50c discount; bank, $1 pre- 
mium, Savannah—Buying, 1-16c discount; 
selling, 1-16c premium. Charleston—Buying, 
par; selling, 4c premium. Cincinnati—Be- 
tween banks, 25@40c discount; over the 
counter, par. St. Louis—Par. 


any 
3%4 


THE LONDON MARKET, 


Commercial shares were higher in the 
London market. The prinicipal changes 
were: Advanced—Reading, %, to 9%; Union 
Pacific preferred, 5, to 69%; Illinois Central, 
\%, to 115%; Northern Pacific preferred, %, 
to 81%; St. Paul, \%, to 116%; Louisville and 
Nashville, %, to 60%, and Erie, \%, to 14%. 
Declined—Brie first preferred, %, to 389%, 
and New York Central, %, to 121%. British 
consols declined, %, to 109 13-16 for money, 
and \%, to 109 15-16 for the account, 

In Paris, rentes sold at 108f 474%4c. Ex- 
change on London was 25f 26c. 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS. 


Imports of dry goods at the port of New 
York for the week were valued at $1,789,787, 
against $1,699,959 last week, and $1,007,199 
for the corresponding week last year. The 
value of dry goods marketed was $1,879,325, 
against $1,832,732 last week, and $1,032,960 
in the same week of last year. 


ST. PAUL’S BIG GAINS. 


The earnings of the St. Paul road for the 
fourth week in August were made public 
after the close of business yesterday. They 
aggregate $1,119,147, and show the following 
increases over the same period in the five 
preceding years: 


Increase Over 1897. .....0+060.+0000++$145,317 
Increase Over 1896. ....eesseeeeeee 9 204,087 
Increase over 1895...... 91,785 
Increase over 1894...... 

Increase over 1898.. 

The gross earnings for the month of 
August compare as follows with preceding 
years: 
Increase over 1897........ 

Increase over 1896..... 

Increase Over 4806... csccvccssccss 
Increase Over 1894........ccceceeees 
Increase over 1893............se0e0. 


‘NEW YORK 


NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


The report af the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company for the year ended June 30, 
1898, was made public after the meeting of 
the company’s Directors yesterday. Follow- 
ing is the remarkable showing of the road 
for the year: 


The gross @arnings were.......\...-$23,679,718.31 
Operating expenses were.........-- 11,005,870. 91 


TT 
Net earnings were............--$12,584,847.40 
Deduct— 

Additions and improve- 
ments charged to in- 
come Oe 

Equipment reduced in 
value 296,000.00 

TAXCS .ceseeesseeesss 682,800.00 


> 1,494,509.35 
Leaving available for interest ere 
vitae: gerne gt ens : $11,089,838.05 
viden and interest re- 

CONVEd .eecceccecceceeceeceeccees 887,196.55 


Available revenue . $11,977,084.60 
Interest on bonds... .$6,079,160.00 
Dividends on preferred , 
—, (inclu me ee: 
end payable Sept. 
6, 1898)...... «eee 8,000,000.00 


$515,709.35 


9,079, 160.00 


DULPOUS .vcrdcsecsorocs wacceeccees $2,897,874.60 
Surplus June 80, 1897.......+++++> 489,828.90 

$8,387,708.50 
From which was appropriated as a ' 


reserve for the continuity of divi- 


dends upon the preferred stock... 8,000,000.00 


Leaving surplus income carried for- 


dl to June 
oO as balance and loss to 708.50 


No comparison has been made with the 
operations of the previous year, as the 
company came into possession of the prop- 
erty Sept. 1, 1896, and the first report cov- 
ered only the oerations to June 30, 7. 
a period of ten months. 

f the deductions from income, $515,709.35 
represents amounts expended for additions 
and improvements, which in the opinion of 
the board is not distinct new property, 
and ‘therefore are chargeable to operating 
expenses, and $296,000 represents a reduc- 
tion in the value of equipment. still 
service, but of a character not to be much 
longer economically used. 

The property (roadway, structures, and 
equipment) was improved during the year 
and is well adapted for the increased traffic 
which is expected from existing business 
conditions and abundant harvests in the 
territory served by the company. 

Included in the operating expenses is the 
cost of 37 locomotives and 3/0 cars pur- 
chased during the year to provide for equip- 
ment put out of service. 

»- * 

As foreshadowed ir these columns, the 
Northern Pacific Directors yesterday voted 
to set aside $3,000,000 out of surplus in- 
come, as a reserve to be available, as may 
be found necessary, until the end of 1901, 
toward maintaining the regular 1 per cent. 
quarterly dividends on the preferred stock 
of the company, if, any time prior to that 
date, the current net earnings should prove 
insufficient for that purpose. So far as 
not so used by that date, the fund may 
then, by vote of the Directors, be returned 
to the genera! purposes of the company. 

In referring to the action, the annual re- 
port of the company, to be submitted to 
stockholders at their annual meeting Oct 
6, WL1 Say. 

“In view of the comparatively short time 
which has elapsed since the organization 
of your company, and also of the fact that 
the unexpectedly favorable results of the 
fiscal year just closed cannot safely be 
treated otherwise than as exceptional, the 
board have been led to adopt this conserva- 
tive policy, which will, no doubt, commend 
itself to all who are interested in the com- 
pany. Of course, if current available earn- 
ings continue as at present, this reserve 
need not be drawn upon. Your Directors 
may add that the business prospects of 
the company were never better than at 
the present time.’’ 


Wall Street considered as most significant 
an Official intimation,smade by the Direct- 
ors, that dividends on Northern Pacific com- 
mon stock are soon to be begun, An offi- 
cial memorandum given out after the meet- 
ing is highly suggestive. It says: 

“The President stated to the board, that, 
if business prospects continue as at pres- 
ent, of which there seems to be every 
likelihood, it would be proper for the board 
in the course of a few months, to give 
consideration to the question of a dividend 
on the common stocks from the earnings of 
the current year.’’ 


LATEST GROSS EARNINGS. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle’s 
final compilation of gross earnings for the 
third week of August to-day will cover 
eighty-one roads, and will show 3.65 per 
cent. increase in the aggregate over the 
same week last year. The preliminary com- 
pilation has already appeared in these col- 
umns. The Chronicle's final table is: 
Increase. Decrease. 
$287,779 $136,822 

1,109 hee 
8,737 
704 


Prev. rep'd (51 r’ds).$5.775,727 
Atlantic & Danville.. 11,699 
Bur., C. R. & N 107,036 
Central of Georgia... 85,326 
Chattanooga South... 1,328 
Chi. & West Mich... 43, 890 
Clev. Can. & South.. 12,270 
cC., C, C. & St. L... 287,768 
tO we FS eT SN 30,798 
Dul., S. S. & Atlan.. 36,371 
Fla. Cent. & Pen.... 73,767 
Ft. Worth & D. C... 27,189 
Georgia & Alabama.. 23,232 
Grand Rap. & Ind... 47,053 

ae yt Se ae 

Traverse City 

M., G. R. & Ind... 160 
Kan. C., Ft. S. & M. { ever 
K. C., M. & Birm... y 5 121 
Kansas City & Om.. 5, 153 
Keokuk & Western.. 
Louis. & N 
M., 8t. P. & 8. S. M. 
Norfolk & Western.. 
Northern Pacific 


10,848 
1,563 
9,983 
1,609 

308 

40,144 


2.321 
5,360 
1,181 


“446 


6,228 


“194 


1,708 
14,504 
4,366 


vt 
49,289 


Oregon R. R. & N... 3,704 

Texas Central ; 301: ones 

Tol., Peoria & West. 2 7 Seb $3 

Union Pac., D. & G 71,222 8,201 

Western N. Y. & P. 65,900 one 
Total (81 roads). ..$8,235,860 

Net increase(8.65 p.c,) e000 


5,500 
$449,147 $159,001 
290, 056 Swe 


DUN AND BRADSTREET’S. 


In their weekly review of trade, Messrs. 
R. G. Dun & Co. to-day will say: 


“The smallest failures ever recorded in 
any month for five years were those of 
August. No other month has shown de- 
faulted liabilities as small within $1,000,000, 
and the ratio of such defaults to solvent 
business, represented 4 exchanges through 
all Clearing Houses, only $108.70 in $100,000, 
is smaller by 26.5 per cent. than in any 
previous month, the clearings having been 
the largest ever known in August, and 23 
per cent. larger than in 1892. Owing to a 
few large trading failures, the aggregate 
in that branch has been smaller in two of 
the last fifty-eight months, but in manu- 
facturing the amount is less than in any 
previous month. 

“The enormous volume of business in a 
month usually one of the most inactive of 
the year demands attention. Postponement 
during the months of war of some contracts 
and purchases which have now come for- 
ward explains part of the increase, and the 
strong absorption of securities explains part, 
but there has also been a great decline in 
the average of prices for all commodities, 
so that it takes a much larger volume of 
business in tons or bushels to make up trans- 
actions amounting to a million more than in 
1892. It is therefore strictly true that busi- 
ness is larger than in the very best of all 
past years, and yet there is every prospect 
of much further increase. 

“The improvement in the iron industry 
has not only continued, but becomes more 
impressive because, after enormous buying 
of materials has satisfied the needs of great 
consumers for months to come, the de- 
mand for products is so great that both 
materials and products gradually advance 
in price. Bessemer pig has risen to $10.55 
at Pittsburg, local coke at Chi and 
anthracite foundry at the East are strong, 
and also bars and plates advance a shade, 
with most structural and plate mills filled 
with orders for months to come, and 25,000 
tons rails sold at Chicago for delivery next 
year. The Iron Age seems to have reason 
for saying: ‘ Not in twenty years has the 
outlook been as hopeful.’ The advance in 
tin plates, in spite of production far great- 
er than was thought possible not long ago, 
is evidence that consumption of steel in that 
branch will be heavy. he wire nail works 
also report a better demand, and the output 
of Connelsville coke has started up, gain- 
ing 10,000 tons for the week. 

“The shipments of boots and shoes from 
the East in August have ‘been larger than 
in any previous year, 449,402 cases in five 
weeks, against 445,422 in 1895, when the 
output to Sept. 1 had been 438,000 cases 
smaller than this year, and the August 
movement exceeds by 41,000 cases or 10 per 
cent, that of 1892. Most buyers still hoid 
off as much as they can, hoping for lower 
prices, and dealers’ stocks are reported low. 
But the opening of Fall trade is expected to 
hasten retail distribution soon. Leather is 
dull, without change in prices, and hides at 
Chicago are a shade weaker. 

“The woolen mills have rather better or- 
ders this week, but not enough as yet to 


in. 


& : : _ Fe 


warrant running nearly full force, with the 
price of wool held at the West much above 
Eastern markets, and by those markets 
about 1 cent higher than the mills are bid- 
ding. In cotton manufacture there is bet- 
ter Sateen. < ith a we and gt “we Y 
clot though brown sheetings a 

Some. the demand for other goods being 
still fairly strong.” 


Bradstreet’s report of the state of trade 


will say to-day: j ae all 

“The advent of September fin 
trade apparently in full swing at the West 
and Northwest, and more reported doing at 
Southern Mississippi Valley points and in 
the East, but the volume of business in wool 
and dry goods in the latter section is rather 
smaller than expected. Early réports of 
large business doing during August are con- 
firmed by aggregates of monthly bank 
clearings, which show  unprecedentedly 
large totals for that month, little below, in- 
deed, the immense monthly aggregates of 
last Winter. Reports from tne iron and 
steel trade are in a high degree favorable, 
the tonnage moving being unprecedentedly 
large and the tone of prices firm at the 
advances recently scored, Business in steel 
is exceptionally large, and in the West par- 
ticularly the output is limited only by the 
ability of the mills to keep up with orders. 

“The Western crop situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged, cash wheat being lower 
on a rather arger movement of Spring 
wheat, but an active demand for export has 
furnished sustaining power. Corn has been 
ruled by the weather in surplus producing 
States, which is dry and hot, with a steady- 
ing effect on prices. 

“The close of the cotton year finds the 
price of that staple slightly firmer on re- 

orts of damage by rain to the crop in the 
Routh Atlantic States. From other parts 
of the South, however, crop reports continue 
quite favorable, and a yield at least equal 
to that realized during the year just ended 

11,191,000 bales) is looked for by many. 

ugar is higher, ahd holders of the raw 
product are very firm at the advance, the 
approach of the we gan | season stimulating 
demand for refined and the raw alike. A 
better tone is evident in the printcloth mar- 
kets this week, and an advance of 1-16 cent 
is reported, jergely the reflection of a more 
cheerful outlook at Fall River. Failures in 
the United States are down to very low 
figures, numbering only 164 this week, 
ageing: 172 last week, 198 in 1897, 336 in 
1 184 in 1895, and 207 in 1894. 

“ Distributive trade is active in the West 
and Northwest, with dry ods, boots and 
shoes, hats and caps, millinery, clothing, 
and hardware in most active distribution by 
jobbers, and with iron and steel and most 
of its products in active demand and con- 
sumption by manufacturers. St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, and Cleveland report iron 
and steel active, with steel mills pressed 
with orders. Increased activity in distribu- 
tive trade is noted at Chicago. Domestic and 
export demand for steel is very active at 
that city, and prices have been quite gener- 
ally marked up. August business was very. 
satisfactory at Louisville, while Kansas 
City reports cattle receipts heavy and the 
packing houses doing an unprecedented 
business. 

“An increased business is reported in the 
Southern Mississippi Valley, ew Orleans 
telling of increased activity in general trade 
and larger receipts of new-crop cotton and 
rice. On the South Atlantic Coast, heavy 
rains have hurt distributive trade ahd are 
claimed to have materially injured cotton 
crop prospects. San Francisco advices are 
that the California wheat crop will not much 
exceed 8,000,000 bushels, which is only about 
one-third of an average. About one-half of 
the usual fruit crop is looked for, except 
in the case of raisins, of which a heavy 
yield is g teen Farmers are holding their 
wheat in Oregon, and the hop crop promises 
well, August was a good month at Puget 
Sound cities for both domestic and export 
trade. Increased activity in iron at advanc- 
ing prices is reported at Philadelphia, while 
Baltimore reports a good business done at 
wholesale in spite of excessive heat, which 
undoubtedly has checked business. A fair 
business is doing at New York, increased 
activity being noted in groceries, hardware 
and house-furnishing goods. Stocks of men’s 
clothing, however, are reported accumulat- 
ing. Pittsburg reports a heavy business 
doing in iron and steel, with all sales being 
for future delivery. The improvement in 
3 Ml gr a extended to Boston 

‘ e in wool and dr ‘ 
mains moderate. Seat ommle tates 

“August bank clearings 
week show how widespread and heavy has 
been the volume of business done in a mid- 
Summer month ordinarily devoted’ to vaca- 
tion-seeking. Not only are the total clear- 
ings for the month just closed the heaviest 
ever reported during August, but with two 
exceptions they are the heaviest reported 
for any month this year, being exceeded, in 
fact, only 6.5 per cent. by the January, 1898 
total, which holds the record in bank ‘clear. 
ings. The total clearings at seventy-seven 
cities for the month aggregate $5,585,411,914, 
exceeding those of July by 11.4 per cent., 
those of August a year ago by 16 per cent., 
and being larger than the August totals in 
1895 and 1896 by 57 per cent. The increase 
as compared with August, 1892, a year of 
very large trade, is nearly 24 per cent. The 
total clearings at seventy-seven cities for 
the eight-months’ period amounted to $43,- 
535,931,092, the heaviest eight-months’ total 
ever reported, exceeding by 26 per cent. 
that of 1897, by 30 per cent. that of 1896, by 
49 per cent. the total of 1894, and even ex- 
ceeding the record year of 1892 by more 
than 8 per cent. 

‘ Wheat shipments for the week, including 
flour, aggregate 3,687,040 bushels, as against 
3,563,476 bushels last week, 6,268,647 bushels 
in the corresponding week of 1897, 3,369,862 
bushels in 1896, 2,260,261 bushels in 1895, 
— a oe in sae Since July 1 
this year e exports of wheat aggregate 
29,393,592 bushels, against 32,850,246 bushels 
during the same period last year. Corn 
exports for the week aggregate 1,661,700 
bushels, against 2,648,933 bushels last week, 
3,185,064 bushels this week last year, 2,527,- 
516 bushels in 1896, 1,405,370 bushels in 1895, 
and 127,000 bushels in 1894. Since July i 
this year exports of corn aggregate 24,539, - 
os bushels, against 25,533,409 bushels last 

ar. 
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WALL STREET TALK. 


The following topics of interest were dis- 
cussed in Wall Street yesterday: 
+,* 
Increase of $52,957 in Big Four’s surplus 
net earnings for July. 


Decrease of $16,985 in Western New York 
and Pennsylvania’s net earnings for July. 


Increase of $89,828 in imports of dry goods 
at the Port of New York for the week as 
compared with the previous week; and in- 
crease of $782,588 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


Increase of $88,624 in Manhattan’s surplus 
net earnings for the year ended June 30. 


Deficit of $101,855 shown by the New Eng- 
land Railroad for the year ended June 30, 
against a deficit of $242,096 in the previous 
year, 


Decision of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission that the Canadian Pacific is not 
entitled to differential. 


Increase of $1,044,014 in Jvake Shore’s sur- 
plus net earnings for the year ended June 
80, and increase of $796,682 in surplus after 
dividends, 


Stock Exchange holiday to-day, the Gov- 
ernors having reconsidered their decision 
not to close. 


Increase of $2,550 in New York, Ontario 
and Western’s surplus net earnings for the 
year ended June 30. 


Increase of $23,498 in Philadelphia, Read- 
ing and New England’s net income, after 
charges, for the year ended June 30, 


Decrease of $22,776 in Nassau Electric 
Railroad’s surplus for the year ended June 
30. . 


Reports from Chicago that the question 
is being agitated of doubling the capital 
stock of the Diamond Match Company and 
reducing the dividend rate to 6 per cent. 


BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS. 


Leather Mfrs’ ....170 
Mechanics’ .... ..170 
Mech. & Traders’..100 
Mercantile 167 
Merchants’ wol colin 
Merchants’ Ex. ...116 
Nat. Bank of N. A.130 
New York 245 
New York Count 


America 

American ExX...... 
Broadway y 
Butch, & Drov.... 60 
Cent. National..... 
Chatham 
Commerce 
Continental 
Corn Exchange .. 
East River P Park 
Fourth National...170 ‘Phenix . 
Garfield National.1000 os 


155% 
Seaboard National.175 
State of New York.103 


German-American .112 
Greenwich .... ...165 
Hanover .... ....390 
Imp. & Traders’.. .480 
147% 


West Side 275 
‘Niacemas National. .140 


Stock Exchange Closed Till Tuesday. 


The New York Stock Exchange will be 
closed to-day and on Monday, the Board of 
Governors having yesterday reconsidered 
its action in refusing to favorably consider 
a floor vote to close to-day. The announce- 
ment from,the rostrum of the three days’ 
consecutive holiday was received with 
boisterous cheers. Only the Cotton Ex- 
change will be open to-day. 


wf vere iy fen 
OUTSIDE SECURITIES. 
Traction Quotations. 
, ag “at 
proanwey' @ Peres Avenes is... 108 110 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue 2d 1” 


1st 
Beary cee sk enc ie 
* 


ove 


ead bede omen sale 
yn El. when ed. 28% 
. pf, when issued...... 59 
Brook., Queens Go. & Suburban 5s. .108 
Crosstown 5s 11 
Buffalo Street Railway stock 
Buffalo Street Railway Con.. 
Central N. & E. River. 
Central Park, N. & E. River 7s. 
Columbus (Ohio) stock.. 
Columbus (Ohio) con, 5s 
Og Avenue eqaepe 
St., Man. & St. Nicholas Av.... 
42d St., Man. & St. Nicholas Av. ist.113 
42d St., Man. & St. Nicholas Av. 2d. 
Kings County Blevated.........++.- 
Kings County inc......-sseeeseereee 
Nassau ist 5s, (Brooklyn Trolley)....105 
New Orleans Traction common...... 
New Orleans Traction pf.........-- 
Ninth Avenue Ratiroad.........+..- 
Steinway R. R. Co. 6 p. c. Ist...... 
Second Avenue Railroad ist 5s 1 
Sixth Avenue Railroad stock 
Union Railway ist 5s, (Hucklebe 
Union Railway stock 
Worcester (Mass.) Traction 
Worcester (Mass.) Traction pf 


Ferry Securities, 


Hoboken Ferry stock..........e+e0++ 
Hoboken Fer 

Metropolitan 

N. Y. & E. R. Ss... 

N. Y. & E. R. Ferry stock 

Union Ferry 

Union Ferry bonds...........+++e+5 


Natural Gas. 


Fort Wayne Gas stock........... 71 
Fort Wayne Gas Ist 68... ......-++ 89. 
Indianapolis Gas stock..........-.+.-115 
Indianapolis Gas bonds 104 
Lafayette Gas Company, Ist 6s..... 
Lafayette Gas Company stock 8 
Logansport & Wab. Val. Gas stock.. 
Logansport & Wab. Val. 6s 7 
Ohio & Indiana stock.......+.+-- 
Ohio & Indiana Ist 68........-+-++5 


Illuminating Gas. 


Amsterdam common 

Amsterdam preferred..... dedceooves 69 
Amsterdam 5s, with interest 

Buffalo (N. Y.) stock...... 

Buffalo (N. Y.) 1st, with interest... 95% 
Central Union 5s, guaranteed 104% 
Columbus Gas 

Consolidated Gas bonds of N. J...... 75 
Consolidated Gas of N. J 6 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) bonds.100 
Grand Rapids Gas stock. 80 


60% 
i111 


seme wereee 


Mutual of New York 
Madison (Wisconsin) stock 
N. Y. & E. Gas Co. Ist, ex int..111 
N. Y. & E. R. Gas Co. con., ex. int..108 
Norfolk (Va.) Gas stock............ 36 
Norfolk (Va.) Gas Ist........... eae. Oe 
People’s Gas Co. (Chi.) 5s, (int. on).101 
St. Joseph (Mo) 35 
St. Joseph (Mo.) 5s..... os censsetebesen 
St. Paul Gas stock 47 
St. Paul Gas bonds.... 78 
Standard Gas, New York r 189 
Standard Gas, New York, preferred.157 
Standard Gas, New York, Ist 112 
Syracuse Gas stock 

Syracuse Gas Ist 5 p. c. bonds 

Western Gas 

Western Gas Ist 5s, with interest. ..102 


sere ween eeee 


Industrials. 


American Bank Note..... Socescccces 
American Typefounders’..... sepecess @& 
Barney & Smith common............ 13 
Cramps’ Shipyard stock 

Glucose common..........+. Cocodece 
Glucose pf., ex dividend.......... aoe 
Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Herring-Hall-Marvin pf 
Hecker-Jones-Jewéll Milling pf 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell bonds 

Lorillard Company pf 
Michigan-Peninsular Car 9 
Michigan-Peninsular 5 p. c. bonds.. 89 
Nicaragua Canal Con., new 7 
Pennsylvania Coal 

Pratt & Whitney pf 

Pratt & Whitney 

Standard Distilling 

Standard Distilling pf............ eee 
Standard O!l° Trust............ atese 
Trenton Potteries 

Trenton Potteries pf 

Union Typewriter * 
Union Typewriter Ist pf........... 
Union Typewriter 2d pf..... 
Wagner Car Company 


The Miscellaneous List. 


Acker, Merrajl & Condit bonds 
Anderson Tobacco Company ... ee 
Central & South American Tel...... 
Commercial Cable stock......... eccekl 
Electro-Pneumatic, ass’t paid ...... 
Electric Vehicle common 

Electric Vehicle pf. 

Hudson River Telephone stock...... 69 
Iron Steamboat 

Iron Steamboat 6s......... Ceoowcccece 
Pittsburg Bessemer............. ove 


BULLION AND MINING. 


Silver bullion certificates were quoted on 
the Stcck Exchange at 59%@60%. There 
were no sales. 

Bar silver in London, 27% per ounce. 

Commercial price of bar silver, 604%c per 
ounce. Mexican silver dollars quoted at 
46%c. 

The Mercantile Safe Deposit Company 
holds 323,018.59 ounces of silver bullion, 
against which 323 certificates are outstand- 
ing. 

*,* 

On the Stock Exchange, 1,400 shares of 
Breece sold at .90. 

On the Consolidated Exchange, 300 shares 
of Consolidated California & Virginia sold 
at .42, 800 Creede & Cripple Consolidated at 
.09, 200 Chrysolite at .13, 100 Iron Silver at 
-72, and 500 Sierra Nevada at .60. 

On the Mining Exchange, 5,000 shares of 
Alamo sold at .084@.03%@.08%, 500 Ana- 
conda at .42, 400 Anchoria at .82@.83, 300 
Elkton at 1.luw1.16, 2,500 Garfield Con- 
solidated at .1144@.12, 200 Golden Fleece at 
.26, 2,000 Jefferson .07@.0714, 2,000 Justine 
at .04, buyer .60; 400 Lillie at 1.22, 2,000 Mol- 
lie Gibson at .20@.21, 300 Portland at 1.42, 
4,100 Rocky Mountain at .114%@.13, buyer 
.80@.12%, and 10,000 Sentinel at .006, buyer 
.30. 

s,* 

Closing bids for mining stocks on the 

various Exchanges: 


STOCK EXCHANGE, 


.. -30)Horn Silver ........ 1.20 
o aRUTENOED RIVER occcccces : 

. -14)/Kingston & Pem- 

. -15} broke Iron 
. .85)La Crosse .. 
Leadville .... 
Little Chief . 
Mexican 
Ophir ~ 
Phoenix Gold ..... 
5|Plymouth Con...... ‘ 
Savage ...... cece we 
Sierra Nevada ... 
Standard Con.. 


Brunswick 
Chollar 
Chrysolite 
Comstock 

Co. , 
Con. Cal. & Va...... 
Crown Point ° 
Deadwood 
Enterprise 

Co 





Gould & 
Hale & 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 


CUI. oso 


Utah , 
-13) Yellow Jacket ....... 
Norcross... “65 


Breece 

Brunswick Con.. 
Caledonia, B. 

Choilar 

Crown Point . ~~ 
Chrysolite .......e.. 
Con. Cal. & Va..... 


s 
Comstock T, Co. 
PE SR ee -02 
Deadwood Terra ... 
Eureka Con......... 
Father De Smet.... 
Gould & Curry...... 
Hale & Norcross.... . 
Homestake 
Horn Silver ........1.20 Isabella 
Iron Silver ......... -65;Mollie Gibson 
Kingston & Pemb... . 
La Crosse -14;Pharmacist ......... P 
Leadville Con....... .08/Portland ............ 1.35 
Little Chief .. -.. .20/Specimen . oe an 
Mexican ... -10}Union 
Moulton ... .20| Work 


MINING EXCHANGE. 


Golden Magnet ....001 |Golden Coin ....... 
Havana ....... eee «45 |Garfleld Con....... ° 
‘aves seeeee-250 [Golden Fleece .... . 
rrrere ys --- .40 |Isabella 
~«.001%| Jefferson 
Rocky Mountain... .12 |Justine 
St. Cariboo....2.50 /|Lillie 
AIADIO- 85.60 cc veces -08%/| Mollie Gibson 
Anaconda 
Anchoria .82 'Old Gold 
Cripple Creek Con. .08% 
Cannon Ball 021% Sentinel . 
Copper Rock 001 j|Union .... 
Elkton ..... dsscue 1.15 .Work 


TREASURY BALANCES. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—To-day’s statement of 
the condition of the Treasury shows: 


Available cash balance....... Sacseaes $296,548, 912 
Gold reserve 219,320,372 
Net silver 9,952,008 
United States notes in the Treasury. 
Treasury nctes of 1890 
Total receipts this day......++.s.+.- 
Total receipts this month 
Total receipts this year....... oobes 
Total expenditures this day 
Total expenditures this month.. 
Total expenditures this year.... 
Deposits in National banks 
National bank notes received for 
demotion . 
Government receipts from customs... 
Internal revenue. ...seeecceceassscoece 
Miscellanea 1. ccc sec cee eseseeccese 


BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 

(BOSTON, Sept. 2.—There was strength to- 
day in some specialties, notably Erie Tele- 
phone,’ Victor, and Westinghouse Electric. 
Erie Telephone gained 1% to 76%. Copper 
shares were weak. Baltic lost 1%, to 16, and 
Osceola 1, to 55%. Tamarack was off 3, at 
175. Bell was off 2% at 279. It is a mat- 
ter of considerable comment that with cur- 
rent strength in the copper market the 
Shares should weaken. Probably the public 
is surfeited. Call loans, 2%@3% per cent.; 
time money, 3@4%; commercial paper, 3% 
@5%. 

Closing bid and asked: 


Railroad Companies. 


Bid. Asked. 
Boston & Albany.............c..0-5 «- 240 
Boston & Lowell......... hesacdadcan 225 
Boston & Maine 
Boston & Providence 
Chicago Junction & Stock Yards 
Chicago Junction & Stock Yards pf.. .. 
Fitchburg: pf. . Seedasveoces oeeeee 104 
Old Colony P ° ° 
Oregon Short Line............-.00- 
West End nidectdpace ce si ekns 86% 
SEONG BENE Dov ol ccc'cntmensdinecscscsl0e 


Mining Companies. 


164% 
280 
124 
124 
105 
194 
37 
8T 


Arnold Cee eeereeseccesebesees ecerece 
UESUURNO) hicks antecccesé BOTS auesene 26% 
Boston & Montana.............--0-- 
Butte & Boston 
Calumet & Hecla...........2000- soee 
Centennial 

Franklin 

Osceola 

Pioneer, gold 

Quincy .... 

Tamarack . 

Tecumseh ... 

Wolverine 


Miscellaneous. 


American Bell Telephone......... - -280 
Dominion Coal....... Se ksedeaenad eee 23% 
BrGmminion COGl WE. 6s cc ccidcsecccace pans 
Edison Electric Illuminating. . 

Erie Telephone 

General Electric.... 

General Electric pf. 

Illinois Steel 

Lamson Cons. Store Service. 

Mexican Telephone........ 

New England Telephone... 
Philadeiphia Company.... 

Pullman Palace Car.... 

United States Oil 


Unlisted Securities. 


Merced Gold Mining 
Old Dominion Copper Mining 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, 
KANSAS CITY, a & GULF— 


1897. 
Mileage 815 770 
4th week Aug.... $113,999 $76,615 
Month ‘ 812,026 268,045 
2,111,380 1,356,227 
BOSTON & ALBANY for the fiscal year ending 
June 30— 
Gross earnings. ..$9,030,563 $9,114,625 $9,350,632 
Operating ex 6,088,069 6,658,076 6,911,865 
Net earnings 2,942,494 2,456,549 2,438,767 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & IN- 
DIANAPOLIS for July— 
Gross earnings... 1,146,053 1,009,658 
Operating ex 840,222 846,598 
Net earnings..... 305,831 253,065 
Prop. ex to gross. 73% 83 
: 238,526 
14,539 


Charges 238,334 
Balance, 67,497 
DRY DOCK, EAST BROADWAY & BATTERY 
for the year ending June 80— 743.474 
Po 2) 


1896. 
539 


$81,386 


Gross earnings... 669,713 687,648 
Operating ex..... 468,075 518,516 
Net earnings..... 201,638 169,132 
Other income.... 5,754 10,854 
Total income..... 207,392 179,986 
Fixed charges. 131,798 132,926 
Net 75,594 47,060 
Dividends 72,000 54,000 
Surplus .... 3,594 *6,940 
*Deficit. 


IOWA CENTRAL for the 

June 30— 
Gross earnings... 1,880,125 
Operating ex 1,274, 656 
605,469 


Net earnings 
499,992 438, 275 436,049 
105,477 33,555 258,542 


ace SHORE for the fiscal year ending June 

is 
Gross earnings. ..20,582,453 19,380,967 21,140,281 
Operating ex 13,351,548 12.416,169 14,430,232 
Net earnings 7,230,905 6,964,798 6,710,049 
Other income.... 678,328 543,150 765,953 
Total income..... 7,909,233 7,507,948 7,476,002 
Charges & taxes.. 3,806,437 4,449,165 4,429,401 
Bal. for dividend. 4,102,795 3,058,783 3,046,601 


MANHATTAN ELEVATED for the year ending 
June 30— 
Gross earnings... 9,183,542 9,163,742 9,256,931 
5,326,657 5,302,351 § 


Operating ex 
Net earnings..... 3,856,885 3,861,391 
211,715 180,277 


5 
3. 
Other income.... 
4,068,600 4,041,668 3, 
2. 
1 
1 


fiscal: year ending 


1,571,992 1,854,044 
1,100,161 
471,831 


Total income 

Fixed charges.... 2,645,324 2,707,016 

Balance 1,423,276 

Dividend 1,200,000 

Surplus 223,276 
*Deficit. 

NASSAU ELECTRIC for the year ended June 


30— 
1898. 1897. Changes. 

Gross earnings.$2,054,079 $1,760,561 Inc. $293,518 
Operating ex... 1,259,838 1,045,864 Inc. 214,474 
Net earnings... 794,241 715,198 Inc. 79 
Other income... 63,610 64,712 Dec. 
Total income.. 779,910 Inc. 
Charges 709,310 Inc. 
Surplus 47,823 
Total surplus.. 174,673 


NBW ENGLAND for the year ending June 30— 
1897. 1896. 
5,237,190 5,944,081 
8,997,873 4,508,968 
1,239,317 1,435,113 
89,845 


1,334,652 
1,500, 000 
*165,348 


Gross earnings... 5, , 
Operating ex..... 4,227,996 
Net earnings..... 1,342,649 
Other income..... 114,517 - 
Total income.. 1,457,166 
Fixed charges.... 1,559,021 
Deficit 101,855 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN for the 
fiscal year ending June 30— 
Gross earnings— 
Passenger 641,678 
Freight 8,090,280 
Mails and exp.... 122,774 
Miscellaneous 59,902 
Total gross 8,914,635 
Operating expenses— 
aintaining way. 553,489 
Maintaining equip. 469,753 
Transportation .. 1,544,816 
General expenses. 120,718 
Taxes 1 
Total oper. 
taxes 
Net 
Int., rentals, and 
charges 710,532 718,995 
Surplus 402,460 390,910 $75,569 


Receiver’s report of PHILADELPHIA & READ- 
ING for the year ended June 30— 
ne 673, 63 647,474 746,569 

et 
Other income..... 
Charges 
Surplus 
Total surplus.... 


WESTERN NEW YORK & 
for July— 
Gross earnings... 257,821 
Operating ex..... 176,122 
Net earnings 81,199 98,184 105,481 
Net seven months. 446,605 877,811 534,768 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company shows 
that the total earnings for the year ending June 
30, 1898, $6,895,393, against $4,677,924 the pre- 
vious year. The total operating expenses were 
$5,953,420; net earnings, $2,941,985, against $1,- 
898,897 the previous year. The surplus, after 
deducting all charges, is $963,955, against $563,- 
457 a year ago. 


688, 659 
8,075,505 
121,658 
58,579 
3,894,402 


546,017 
457,717 
1,581,200 
120,923 
124,636 


2,780,490 
1,118,906 


654, 067 
2,960,595 


1,112,992 


PENNSYLVANIA 


278,228 275,979 
180,044 170/498 


FINANCIAL. 


$500,000 
ESSEX COUNTY,N.J 


(Newark County Seat) 


40-Year 4% 
Gold Park Bonds 


Dated Aug. Ist, 1898. Maturing Aug. 
1st, 1938. Interest payable February 
and August, both principal and interest 
payable in Gold Coin at United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York 
City. Denomination $1,000. 


BONDS MAY BE REGISTERED. 


STATEMENT. 


Assessed Valuation. $194.338,845.0 
Total Debt..--seeees $3 617 426.05 


Population 325,000. 


Price cn application. Write for speciat 


circular. 


MASON, LEWIS & CO. 


BANKERS, 
67 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMP’Y 


‘ beni THE ob 000, OF NEW YORK. 
apita A . . "i 
Surplas 1,000,000; } 27 and 39 Wall St. 
BRAYTON IVEs, President. 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Vice President. 
CHAS. M. JESUP, 2d Vice President. 
BEVERLY CHEW, Secretary. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY. Asst. Secretary. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL ST., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
CREDITS. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF 
TH! worn 


AUCTION SALES OF STOCKS 4) 


BONDS. 


LOUIS MESIER, Auctioneer, 
Regular Auction Sale of a 


STOCKS and BONDS 
By ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 7th, 


at 12:30 o’clock, at the N. Y. Real Estate Salese 
roomy 111 Broadway. 

(By order of Executors.) $ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co, 
Fe a ge p. $ _. 1995. 

allas aco R. R. ist Mtge. x 
bate: ay 
eading Co. hil. & Reading Coal 

a Co. Gen. Mtge. 4 p, ec. Gold Base 


$5,000 
$12,000 
$20,000 


997. 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. Ry. Co, 
oe 7 p. & Regstd. Bas. i900. » 
chigan Central Ry. Co. Ist i 
p. ¢. Bd,, 1902, ids 
ro Begciae Ry. Co. 1st Const. 5 p. «. Bds., 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R., - 
we 4 ~ age eee 
Hy 2 arlem R. R, ist Mtge 7 p. 
Regstd, Bds., 1900. Oe ae 
—— Central Co. Ist Mtge. 5 p. ey 
Ss. 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. Ry 
lst Mtge. 7 p. c. Regstd. Bds., 1903. 
United States 4 p. c. Regst. Bd., 1907. 
United States Leather Co. 6 p. c. Mtge, 
Bds., 1913. 
Rio Grande & Western R. R. 4p. gy 
ie Bds,, 1939. 
76 shs. Delaware & Hudson Canal Co, 
57 a St. “ona Lackawanna & Western 
Pee Oe 
5 shs. N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R, 
$3,000 Lexington & Eastern Ry. Co. Gen’'l 
Mtge. 5 p. c. Bd., 1935 & $450 do. Scrip. 
34 ee Kentuc:y Union Co. Com. & $3 
crip. 
6 ahs. Kentucky Union Co, Pref’d & $9 
Scrip. 
(By order of Albert E. Lamb, Assignee.) 
136 shs. Brooklyn Atheneum Co. 
$2,000 B’klyn & Brighton Beach Bds, 
Wabash R. R. Debenture Bd. 
shs. So. Brooklyn Saw Mill Co. 
shs. Yellow Pine Co., Pref’d. 
ro SR say Southern R. R. (Trust Cou 
ertt. 
shs. Ohio Southern R. R. 
shs. North American Co. of New Jersey« 
2. Sen & Livingston Smelting Co. 
re . 
shs. Helena & Livingston Smelting Co, 
common. 
shs, American Loan & Trust Co. of N. Yy 
shs. Federal Valley Coal Co. 
shs. Brooklyn Baseball Club. 
shs. Maritime Manufacturing Co. 
shs. Kings Co. Water Supply Co. 
Austral Hotel & Land Imp’t Co, Bd. 
shs. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
R. R., common. 
= Brooklyn Incandescent Elec. Light 


$5,000 


$5,000 


_ 
ID 
org 


sh 

. 

zt 
Sooo 


1,370 


2-10 
$50 
60-100 
(For 
225 


24 
106% 


$10,000 


oO. 
shs. Citizen’s Gas Co. 
nme South Shore & Atl. R. R. com, 
crip. 
hs. Long Island Traction Co. 
account of whom it may concern.) 
shs. Johnston Building Co. Pret’é 
(Hyp’d.) 
shs. American Surety Co. 
shs. Great Eastern Casualty & Indeme 
nity Co. t 
Tacoma & Columbia River Ry. Co. 1st 
Mtge. 5 p. c. Bds., (Hypd.) 
25 shs. National Surety Co. 
40 shs. American Surety Co. 
EEE —————————————————————_—_—_———— 


MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 


Office of the 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND RAILe 
ROAD °. 

Tracy City, Tennessee, July 13, 1898 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

Notice is ereby given that a Special Meete 
ing of the stockholders of this Company has 
been call and will be held at the office of 
the Company, Tracy City, Tennessee, on Thurs« 
day, the 15th day of September, 1898, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the purpose of such 
Meeting being to enable the Stockholders to de« 
termine whether they will or will not approve 
certain contracts, deeds, and conveyances, with 
and to and for the Alabama Steel and Ship Build- 
ing Company, of the State of Alabama, by and 
from this Company, and constituting a disposi- 
tion of part of the property of this Company, and 
authorizing and confirming the action of the 
Board of Directors in acquiring the stock and 
bonds of said Alabama Company, all as au- 
thorized by the laws of the State of Tennessee, 
and also by the special act passed by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Alabama February 10, 
1893, conferring special powers on this come 
pany. The stock transfer books will be closed at 
8 P. M. Aug. 25th and opened at 10 A. M. Sept. 
16, 1898. By order of the Board of Directors. 

INO F. FLETCHER, JR., Secretary. 


TO THE 
Stockholders and Directors 
OF THE 
St. Southwestern Railway Co. 
New York, Aug. 24, 1898. 

Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting 
of tle stockholders of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company wiil be held at the Company’s 
office, in the City of St. Louis, Mo., on TUESDAY, 
October 4, 1898, at nine o’clock A. M., for the 
election of nine Directors, and for the transaction 
of such other business as may legally come be- 
fore said meeting. 

The regular annual meeting of the Directors” 
of the Company will be held at the same place 
irnmediately after the adjournment of the Stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

The stock transfer books of the Company will 
be closed on Saturday, September 3, 1898, at 12 
o’clock noon, and will be reopened on Wednesday, 
October 5th, 1898, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

EDWIN GOULD, Vice President. 

GEORGE ERBELDING, Secretary. 


Louk. 


OFFICE OF 


New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., September 3d, 1898. . 

Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company has been duly 
called, and will be held at the Company’s prin- 
cipal office at Albany, in the State of New York, 
on Wednesday, the 5th of October, 1898, at 12 
o’clock noon, for the purpose of considering and 
approving a second supplementary contract be- 
tween this Company and the New York and 
Harlem Railroad Company, which contract hag 
been approved by the Directors of this Com- 
pany, and provides for the readjustment of rental 
to be paid to the New York and Harlem Rail- 
road Company under the contract of April 1, 1873. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 5 

E. D. WORCESTER, Secretary. 
Henne en en ne aE EEE EI nI SEIS SIINSSInInNSEIIERIInRISEESEnARRER EERE 


UNION PACIFICO RAILROAD CO. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The First Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of Union Pacific Railroad Company will be held 
at the Office of the Company, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on Tuesday, October 11, 1898, at twelve 
o’clock noon, for the election of fifteen Directors 
of the Company, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before the 

eeting. 

The Sooks for the transfer of stock will be 
closed for the purposes of the meeting at the 
close of business on Saturday, September 10, 
1898, and will be reopened on the day following 
the meeting. ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 

New York, September 2, 1898. 
ee eee en nat 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City Rail« 
road Company. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City Railroad Com- 
pany for the election of Directors will be held 
at the office of the company, in the City of To- 
ledo, Ohio, on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 14, 1898, 
between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. M. The 
transfer books of the company will close on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 8, 1898, at 12 M., and will reopen 
on Thursday, the 15th day of September, 1898, at 
10 o'clock A. M. M. L. CROWELL, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 


PICTOU POET O NT 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
R. R. CO. 


The 


~~ 


Office of the Treasurer, 
New York, September 3d, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of this company have 
declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on its 
capital stock, payable at this office en the 15th 
day of October next to stockholders of record, at 
three o’clock P. M. on the 15th day of September, 
at which time, for the purpose of the payment of 
this dividend, and also of a special meeting of 
the stockholders, to be held on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 5th, 1898, at 12 o’clock M. The transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened at ten o'clock 
A, M. on the 6th day of October, 1898. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer, 
ED 


New York, August 23, 1898. 
THE RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY has declared a dividend of Two Per 
Cent. on its Common Stock, payable at its office, 
11 Broadway, New York, on September 30th, in 
Preferred Stock at par, to Common Stockholders 
of record at close of business September 20, at 
which time the Common Stock transfer books 
will close, to be reopened at 10 o’clock A. M, 
October ist prox. 
CHARLES W. DRAKE, Treasurer, 
Dennen ener nN EER eee SALI: 
EDEN MUSEE AMERICAIN CO., (Limited.) 
A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. has been 
declared, payable on Sept. 12th, 1898, to stock- 
holderg of record Sept. 2, 1808. The transfer 
books will be closed from Sept. 3d to Sept. 13, 
1898. FREDERIC VIEWEG, Secretary. 


re  ——— 
PROPOSALS. 


PRR ames” 


TO CONTRACTORS. i siti 
roposals for furnishing e materials 
Pe Em the labor required and necessary 
for the erection and finishing; power plant, warm- 
ing, ventilation, and hot-water supply; water sup- 
ply and distribution; plumbing and drainage; 
engines and generators; and the electric wirin, 
and fixtures of a new _ colony of hospital an 
accessory buildings at Central Islip, . Y¥., for 
Manhattan State Hospital, may be sent by mail 
or delivered in person up to 4:30 P. M., on Thurs- 
day, the 22d day of September, 1898, to Hon, 
Henry BE. Howland, President of the Board of 
Managers, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New Yor 
City, at which me and mare the board wi 
ceiv nd open all proposais. 
“Deawings a specifications may be consulted, 
and blank forms of proposals obtained at the 
office of the Board of Managers, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or at the office of I. G, 
Perry, architect, in the Capitol at Albany, N. Yo 
Each bid must be inclosed in an envelope, 
sealed, and addressed to Hon. Henry E. Howe 
land, President of the Board of Managers, No. 
Madison Avenue, New York City, and indo % 
with the title of the work which bidders propose — 
to do. GEORGE E. DODGE, g 
Secretary of the Board of Managers. 
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CHICAGO QUOTATIONS. 
Sept. 2.—Local Stocks were 
There was no Special move- 
ment in anything. Match was steady, at 
14244, e€x-dividend., Biscuit common was 
heavy, at 33% to 38, and the preferred, at 
8. North Chi Cable was firm, at 207. 
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Union ig | > = SR pr ettadedergen 207 
Electrig Storage...” eee 
clectric Storage pf 
United Gas Improve 
elsbach Light 
New Jersey 
American R, 
arsden 
Pennsy! 
Choctaw 


tsrescee 21% 
-» trust certfs,. 39% 


Toy 


Choctaw 
Reading 
Llectric 


eneral 435... 
People’s 4s, 
Gas 5s 

. 5s, 


niceties 
MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 2.—The Official clos- 
ing quotation ning stocks to-day .were ag 


follows: 
Friday, eaweaieg, 
PEt ad. eT 

Alpha Con. 
Andes 
Belcher 
Best & 
Bullion a 890 Sabb inee bi cesés 
Caledonia . Oo Ome ms esc eeecs Bin 
Challenge POR Seicesusicscecscn, 
Chollar 59 0b occ ccsewrcns. 
Confidence © £5 00 000 Seca ccecimney 
Con. Cal. & Wires oasbsee:. ° 
Crown Point 
Fontan cocosremstewress 

ould & |S 00 eens eee cces oe ° 
Hale & Noreross.o72777277777-— 3 
Justice 290505 
Kentuck - Go 
Mexican ,,. Peer ccweccbecccce oI! 
Occidentaj Oho cuscccsscannce. ie ° 
Ophir 2» titans 
Overman 
Potosi 


OP 0 oes cece ve cc 


twee « 


OO POC Cow Seenese 


wr OO SOCES eS SSceces - 


OO oo CSS ce OSes ceases . 


ee omens 


#e CCC O ee cesebeciccin . 
da COCR e ress ececeees , 


’ j 215 
Silver bars, 59%; Mexican 4 llars, 46@ 3 
drafts, Sight, 15; telegraph, 17™. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Sept. 2.—Gardner & Co, 
report closing quotations as follows: 
Thursday. 
Bid; Asked. 
3% 3% 
45 
84 
201 
874 
Tl, 
The 
zr 
Ro” 


tle .., 
Columbine ... 
Consolidated ~ 
Elkton toe ewesecees L151 
El Paso 
Golden Fleece 
Gold Kin 
Gibson 
Gold Coin 
Garfield 
Isabella 
Independence . 
Jefferson 
Jackpot , 
Lillie 
Moon Anchor 
Matoa ., ° 
Portland ése0 
Pharmacist __ 
Rosa as | 
167 
8% 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 
STOCKs, 


Open, 

- Cotton Ofj.. 38% 

. Sug, Refs..1451 

- Sp. Mfg.... 18% 
Tobacco... . 


High. 
38y% 
1454, 
13% 
144 
864% 
651g 
161% 
117% 
112% 
10514 
481% 
581g 
9814 
98g 
86 


1181 
40g 
798 
8514 

107% 
43% 
85: 


81% 


Saes, 


10.. 
12,670... 
10. 


70..C., R. L 
. -Gen, Electric. ,.. 45: 
--Louls. & Nash.. 58 
--Manhattan cwoes O7 
50..Minn. SION cotsés 981g 
9. «Mo. Pacific. 
--N. ¥. Central. ..1191 
- Northern Pacific. 40: 
--North. Pae, pt... 795 
60. . Pacific Mail..... 85Y 
-+-People’s Gas... ..1065 
--Reading ist Pp 
--Southern pf 
--Tenn. C, & ston 
-- Union Pacific... 


+ ms 


Sales. 
$15,000, ; 
5,000. .C 
12,000... 
24,000. .U.P 
itainees 
$56,000 


DPC ene ee 
AMERICAN PACIFIC CABLES. 


to Japan to 
Details, 


James A, Serymser Goes 
Arrange Important 


Sailing 
of President 
Scrym- 
for the 
by Way of 


from. Vancouver, 
James A, Scrymser 


ka by 
For this cable 


way 
nds, sur- 
veys have been ordered. 
Mr. Scrymser will in Japan make ot. 
tracts wi vernment, an 
om that country @ subsidy 


of $100,000 a year. It is Probable t¢ t th 
United States Subsidy wil] ultimately be 
$250,000, and no ,000, the Sum named 
in ithe bill introduced by Congressman Ben- 
nett. 


t for the trans-Pacifig cable by 
way of Honolulu was secured from the 
Hawaiian vernment, The two cables will 
cost from ’ to $25,000,000, 
rimary estimate for what is known as 
Howalinn cable being $10,000,000, 


Express Companies to Pay War Tax. 
CHICAGO, Sept, 2.—at a Special coference 
to-day 


Banks and the Revenue Law. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—See 


Beach, 


Geni 
certfs. , 


L. 1st pf. 
‘’¥/Minn., st pars: * 
nn, . . 

‘ Ss. M 


92: 
bo 


8 
- 45 


a: 


So. 


“ie. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


—____ 
New York Ci ty. 


STEVENs, SImMPson & 
mpson, who 
n & 


oi 
Washington 


Walter # 


merchants at 
show liabilities $15,488: 


$7,156; actual assets 


Which made an 
with liabilities of 


Publisher of 


232 


did 


— 


Co.—Schedules of 


fruit commis- 


nominal 


» $1,677. 
AND Suppry 


Street, 
assets, 


CoMPaAny, 


ur, a machinist, doing busi- 


yle of th 


n 


Glass 
t of the F. Foe 


assi 
$84, 


Lafayette. 


Cohen of the 
cation of the 
Saugerties, N 
$2,292. 

$10,000. 
idea of Settin 
ber { 


THE FRANcIs 
rancis Valenti 
the ] 


ed a 
He has liabilities a 
Sets are Placed a 


as 


Henry v,—y, 
» Dennis—t,, I. 
J +» and others, 


ohn A 


George, 


Supreme Co 
Mertin Can 
- X., judgmen 
The receiver's bo d 


he application was 


th 


$12,9. 
A, 


-—Loui 
ceiver 
Godey’s Magazine, 


u , 
tine Company 
t creditor 


Bronx 
Rider 


e 
A 


for The 


Machine 


venue, 
liam 


Vv. T FoLEy.—De- 
27 was docketead 


s T, Golding 


Godey 


by Justice 


the 


appli- 
of 
for 


nd was fixed at 


made wi 


th the 


of the Septem- 


Which cou 


Id not 


Edward H. Fallows 


receiv: 


er in suppl 
a Vv. 


emen- 


consented to 


—_—_—_———— 


Out of Town, 


feresen $ 
Ssregating $19: 
t about $140,000. 


years, 
» 1895, 


—William H. 
nh engaged in 


business 
in patik 


a 


Judzgmen ts. 


tigney 


Leiser 


dwin 


A. 


executors, &c 
Vv. 


H. 
ve 


executors, 


all, trustee, 


Mpa 


ny 


-—Henry F. 


Matthaeus 
‘ individually, 


gra 


and 


by guardian 
D, _ Samuel 
and another 
Henry A.—g) 

» Thomas a 
another 
R.—Pratt & 

Edward—oOs 


. Clarence 


a 


born Ca 


Lambert... : 
Sh Register 


BE. K; Speiden. . 
Carstairs and 


and William Cal- 


tional 


Bank, 


tetas re ee 


njamin—M. Rott 
Edmond W.—H. ln 


r, Edwin—w. 
» Frank X.—p 


John—R, A. 
HL, George—D, Mayer 


ficiency) 
REVERB, 
RIE 


STERN, Joseph—M 


ficiency) 

THE KNICKER 
provement Com 
other 


BOCKER REALTY 


A 


enberg 
Judd 


Ettlinger 
A : 5 McEntyre, (de- 


IM- 


pany—A. B. See and 


ee eee tee wees 


THE SPIERS MANT 
Maxwe 


pany—James A. 


THE MANHATT 


Strunsky 


—I 


THE NATIONAT, SHOE 
Bohm and 


Bank—R. 


TFA 


anothe 


or 


THE NATIONAL SHO AND L 


Bank—H. H 


Davis 


TENNY, Henry J. 


TURTLE, Owen I. 
VAN PELT, Han 


nah 


J. 


executors, | &c....... Dees scceteses 


WRIGHT, William I.— 
ZABRISKIN, Edgar—c. 


I. Sommerfield. 
S. Lester 


in Chi- 


$81 
325 


RAID ALLEGED BUCKET SHOPs. 


The Police Arrest Eighteen Men and 
One Woman, 


Fifteen Central Office detec 
by the police of the Old 
& raid on several 


tives, assisted 
Slip Station, made 
alleged bucket Shops 


shortly before 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon 
at 51 and 58 New Street. 


those of the Knickerbocke 


The offices were 


the Standard Company, and Public 
and Grain Company, Pere 
& Co., and Speiser & Co. 


Highteen men a 


on, John K, 
and Vict 


The warra 
Deuel, in the Cc 


u 

harna, Joseshe 

atharna, Josep 
Price. 


nts we 
entr 


nd one woman 


hen arrai 
Court, 


illips 
al 
All 


Louis Le 


complaint of John 


enth Avenue, 


d in the cu 
torneys, They 
ing. 


When arr 
Court, the 


wil 


B 


re issued b 
e Street Polk 


L. Cc 


y of 
be exa 


ival & Co., 


sned in 
foll 


ce 


eir respectj 
mined this 


r Gas Company, 


Stock 
Mills 


Were ar- 
the Cen. 


owing 


Magistrate 
Court, on 
raven of 2 

aigned { 
eptisoners we 


Ve 


n the Centre 


re 
ve at- 
morn- 


May 
La 


58\4c; 


THE COMMERCIAL “WORLD 
ie 


2 mixed. 
esota patents..,......., 
i 


-70% 
36% 
-26% 
$4.40 
5 18-16 
065% 
05% 
#0 
10.50 
20.50 
08% 
8.25 
055% 
foundry........ 11.25 
18% 


TPO eee eee ee ceewes 


SP OSS Odeo 0 oe bob bs bebe 


Tallow, Prime 
Pork, mess ee bestes 
Hogs, dressed, seein LETT PTT eT 
d, prime PS eebied 
Iron, No. 1 Northern 
Buter, creamery, Western... 
CHICAGO, ge t. 2.—Flour easy; No. 2 
Oe c; No. 8 Spring wheat, 
hite” 234@24'40;"No. 3 white’ 


%c; No. 2 bar- 

86c; prime timo- 
0246; mess por 
» Per 100 Ih, 5. 


per bbl, $8.75@ 
aes OF; short 

(loose,) $5.25@85.50; dry-saited 
houlders, (boxed,) 4 4°; short clear 
sides, (boxed, ) $5.70@: -SO; sugars, cutloaf, 
unchanged. 


SOC CMe esi soeeses 


a 2 et 


8 general, pre- 
he Cotton Ex- 
Exchange, wii] 
fon- 
the 


Oliday. ; 
ay 


Cotton Exchange wi 


4S usual, 
with prices i Point lower 


Opening steady, 
1 point higher, and with very few orders 


in sight, the cotton ma 


a 
ll 


was reported to be suff 

ant of rains. Following the opening 

he market tuled very weak, ‘and by 
8@4 points. Subse- 
ed quiet and i 


appointing 
they reflected 
h spinners, 
t cotton at 
of the mar- 


erators, who 

weather conditio ement. The 

bear element, however, claimed the 

present Situation does not justify any ma- 

terial moderation of large crop Pprognostica- 
ons, 

Contract prices ranged as follows: 
Opening. High. Low. 
20+ F.5G 5.56 5.50 
October ,, oe 600.81 5.55 
November 004 25.66 5.58 
Deceniber .”, 5.62 
January ., ¥ 5.66 
February : 

March 
April . 


September 


5.62@5.63 
5.66:05.67 
5.70@ 
5.74@5.75 
5.78@5.79 
5.81@5. 82 
t 5.84@5.85 
in the loca] market closed 
3 unchanged on the basis of 
ing upland and 61-l6c for 
compared with 7T5g6c and 
ast year. Spot Cotton in 
middling quoted, was of- 
special dispatches to our 


orted by 
Galveston, 5 7-16e; 


Exchange, ag follows: 
Mobile, 5140; Savannah, 5ike; Wilmington, 
544c; Norfolk, 55%4c, new cotton Ye lower; 
Baltimore, 6c; Augusta, 5 T-16@314c, Y4@5-16¢e 
lower; St. Louis, 5 7-16¢; Memphis, 5 5-16e. 

The export movement thus far this season 
has been as follows: 

Great 
Britain. 

Total yesterday... ... 7,755 
Thus far this week. .26,177 
Since Sept. 1.........12.896 ice Stn 

LIVERPOOT,, Sept. 2.—Middling uplands, 

11-32d; December and January, 809b; Janu- 
ary and February, 3809b; February and 
March, 8103; March and April, S10%b; April 
and May, 3111s: May and June, 312b; June 
and July, 313s: September, 314b; September 
and October, 311%b; October and November, 
810s; November and December, 309b. 


FUTURES. 
NEW YORK PRICES. 


Con- 
France, tinent. 


177, 2563 


Wheat— 


September 
ecember 
May okie 00 iveecOe 
Corn— 
September .. ‘ne sp = 
Pr .....385 11-16 35% 
38 38 


Low. Close. 

aay) 67, 
6614 
67% 


Opening. High. 

» + 68% 68% 
+ +00 66% 667% 
15-16 6816 


+i 
66 1-16 
8754 


isn 
387458 


September , 0S: oa ea 
Lard 


September .,. ‘ en 

CHICAGO PRICES. 
Opening. High. Low. 
++ 644 61% 53 


»> 
+++ 624 G21 


6114 
teeeeee. 4g 641% 


63 
-++-30% 30% 30% 
sone a1K 


. 38014 
eee 1/4 834g 8256 
2+. 19% 19% 19 18-16 
@ eee 19% 19% 195g 
21% 


eee 2214 
$4.9714 4 
5.02% 5.0214 


5.32% 5.301 
U 


Wheat— 5 
September 63% 
614, 
63 
30% 
BOY 


2057 
62%, 


19% 
195 


oo 
~~ 


$4.97% 


September 
December 


rd— 
September 
October 
Ipbs— 
September . 
October ., 
ork— 
September oa 4 
October ... 


5.30 o 
8.65 8.70 
7) 


8.75 14 


2 
BREADSTUF FS, 
Wheat, 


Liquidation of long accounts in anticipa- 
tion of the holidays and Stimulated by 
bearish news from the Northwest, brought 
Wheat prices to a lower leve] yesterday, 
particularly cash and September, the latter 
closing 18¢@ lower, against 1, decline on 
other Positions, ] abroad and 
from several} 


been at 
foreign 
market 
had any 
Fear- 


all active. Ag it was not even the 
element which Supported the 
on many occasions during the week 
orders yesterday worthy of mention, 
ing an accumulation of receipts in the 
Northwest before next Tuesday, the local 
contingent was in a despondeni mood, and 
not only closed out long accounts, but add- 
ed to existing short interests, 

MINN EAPOLIS, Sept. S. —September, 

h December, 57% @57%Ke; May, 

; No. 1 hard, 6U%c; No, 
59%c; No. 2 Northern, 57\e., 

DULUTH, Minn., Sept. 2.—No. 1 North- 
ern, cash, 62\%4c; September, 61%4c; Decem- 
ber, 505¢e; May, 62c. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 
Northern, 65c; No. 2 Northern, 
cember, 6114c, 


2.—No. 1 
62%c; De- 


Oats. 


No. 2, 2644c; No. 8, 25¢; No. 2 white, 2914e; 
No. 8 White, 27%c: No. 2 white clips, 0c: 
track mixed, 26@27%ec; track White, 26@39c’ 


Miscellaneous, 


Western, 49l4c, free on board, 
re; 4440450, cost, insurance, 
alo, BARLEY—Malting’ 
y » insurance, and freight, Buf. 
; feeding, new, 8344@34¢, cost, insurance, 
and freight, Buffalo; 37e, cost, insurance, 
and freight, New York, 


Flour and Meal, 


Spring patents, $4.25@$4.55; Winter 
straights $3.50@$3.70; Winter patents, $3.75 
4; Spring ciears, $3.30@$3.50: extra No. 1 
inter, $2.75@$2. 95; extra No. 2 Winter, 
$2. 75; » $1.75 1.77%, (to ar- 
rive.) RYE FLOUR— 2.40@$2.90, CORN- 
MEAL—Kiln-dried, $2.10@$2.15, as to brand. 
BAGMEAL—Fine white, PS5c; fine yellow, 
75@80c; coarse, 72@738c, EED , 6O, and 
80 Ib, Winter, in bulk 70 ring, bulk, 
i » bulk, 80 
ed, 70c; hom- 
hop, 65c; 23.50, to ar 
rive; screenings, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 2.—Flour— 
First patents, $3.90@$4; second patents, $3.70 
@ > first clears, §2.90@$3. 


PROVISIONS, 


PORK~Mess, $9,25039.50; tami 
12; short clear, $11@812.75, BE "—Mess, 


$8.50; family, $10@$11; packet, $9@ 10; 
- BEEF HAMS 


extra India mess, $14 . 
H GS—Bacon, 54gc; 180 


.50. DRESSED 
Ibs, 5%; 160 ibs Pigs, 5%c.~ typ. 
8c; S, Tc; 
Shoud- 


, iC; 
12 ibs. waemoking bellies 01 
¢; 14 Ib ote; pickle 
, Cc; 
<5 P ; 61. 


» $11.50@ 


12 Ibs, 6 8, 
ers, 440; pickled h 
7c; Western Ss 
%@3i4Ge ; 


b 
cd 

Western 
Cc. TAT. 


een, 16 Ibs, 
Ww—Ci 
LAR 


‘Teorganization 
hib 


Be; 
08e.—Beef—x- 
me age 6d, 
estern, j 
Western, 47 64. s— 
bs., 85s, Bacon—Cum- 
Ibs., 30s 64; short rib, 
; long clear middles, 
308; long clear middles, 
h A to # ibs. iS 3; Short clear 
backs, 16 té 18 bs., 20s 6d; clear bellies, 14 
to 18 Ibs.,° 335 . Sho 
14 Ibs., 24g 6d. Lard. 
8d. Cheese—A merica 
merican colored, 


2. 


COFFEE, 


Market will be closed to-day. 
urally led to caution yesterday 
of new ventures, and the 


The coffee 
This fa 


long, 
Counts, as g le 
1,250 bags; up to 12 M. 2, ags a 
the entire S@Ssion 5,250 bags, with the 
ket finally quiet at net unchanged Prices to 
5 points lower, 
Contract Prices ranged as follows: 


Open. High. Low. 
September wees ar . 


October 5.60 5.60 
5.60 5.60 
5.85 
5.90 


g 
o 
a 
° 

3 


S2Reai 


z 


ADAH 


RED 
588 


SMM Oe 
By 
© 
fon 


March 
Apri] 
May 
June 
July 


FOREIGN MARKETs,_5 
erage, T$950. amburg—Net unchanged to 
M4 pfennig lower, Havre—Net unchanged to 
Ur higher: January, 39; 

March, 39. 5; April, 39.50; May, 3 

40; 40,25: August, 40.25: 

88.75; October, 38.75; Novembe 

ber, 39. 


NBaS 


PARA 
5 
~-¥-- 
to 
a 


SUGAR. 


Centrifugal, 4%; Muscovado, 3 13-16¢; mo- 
lasses Sugar, 3 9-16¢. 


WOOL, 


Current quote 
on Wool Exch: 
as follows: 2 
B2@36c; Port 
laide combing. 2 
ing, ‘ 


combing, 

A 25@30ce: Ade- 

Zealand cloth- 

@ ; Cape 

Mon- 

primera, 

. d Canadian—trish 

Tris ers, 30@31¢: Shrop- 

» 31@32c: Shropshire wethers, 20@ 

> Sussex tegs, 22¢: Sussex ewes, 30@31c; 
Canadian combing, 80@31c, 


METALS, 


Tron—Northern, No. 1 foundry, $11.25: 
Southern. No. 2, soft, $10.25: Steel rails, 
$18.50; Pig iron warrants, $7.10, Copper—. 
Lake ingot, $12.30, . Lead, 

05. Spelter, $4.79. 


OILs, 


Petroleum, bbs, $6150, and bulk, $4; Phila- 
delphia, bbls, $6.45, and bulk, $3.95 Crude 
naphtha, cargoes, $6, and deodorized, $6.50; 
refined, cases, $7.15. “Cottonseed Oil quoted: 
Prime crude, nominal; prime crude, free on 
board, mills, nominal; prime Summer yel- 
low, 22%e bid: off Summer yellow, 22@2214¢; 
butter grades, nominal; prime Winter yel- 
low, 27@28c; merican raw, 33@34c; Amer- 
ican boiled, 35@36e:+ Caleutta raw, 54c; lard 
oll, 45@46c. 

NAVAL STORES. 


Tar, regulars, $1.80; tar oil, barrels, $3.50; 
pitch, $1.85; spirits turpentine, 30@301¢ ; 
resin, common to good Strained, $1.30@$1.2: : 
B, $1.45: F. $1.55; G, $1.65; H, $1.70: I, $1.75; 
K, $1.80: M, $1.85; N, $2.20; w G, $2.40; 
W W, $2.75. 

WILMINGTON, Sept. 2.—Spirits turpenr- 
tine, “64%4@ 27%; resin. $1.05, $1.10; crude tur- 
Pentine, $1.16 and $1.60. 

CHARLESTON, o:'¢:, Sept. 2. 
tine, 2644c; resin unchanged. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 2.—Spirits turpen- 
tine, 28¢; resin unchanged, 


LIVE sTroc K, 


BEEVES—Native steers, $4.90@85 50; oxen 
and stags, $3@$4.30; bulls, $2.75@$3.15;: cows, 
$2. 20@$3. 10, Cable slow. Live Cattle, 10%@ 
11l%c, dressed weight; tops, 11%e; refriger- 
ator beef, 8@8\%4ec per ‘Ib. 

CALVES—Veals. S5@S$8; tops, $8.25; grass- 
ers and buttermilks, $3.75@$4.50- Southern 
fRrassers, $3; city-dressed veals, 9@ 12l%c per 
b. 


SHERPP AND LAMBS—shéep, $3@$4.65: 
Cullis, $2.50: lambs, a) 


—Turpen- 


; $4,25@$6.25 
HOGS—$4.20@$4.50, 


a ITI G Z 
THE BLANKET GRAIN POLIcY. 


The New Arrangement Variously Re. 


Sarded by Underwriters, 


The new form of blanket Dolicy, designed 
by the fire underwriters to cover all the 
graded grain Storehouses along the Brooklyn 
water front, was variously discussed yes- 
terday. Some of the signers of the agree- 
ment say that the arrangement is not sure 
of Success, in that its conditions are such 
as will render it a hazardous step for a 
small company to assume more than a very 
Small line, and consequently the assured 
may later find themselves paying heavily 
for a Shortage 9f insurance, The main ad- 


vantage to the co 

if it can be made permanent, wil] be de- 
rived from the increased rate of premium. 
The new rate is -o be fixed at 50 cents 
for every $100 of insurance, as against the 
panic rate, Which has in many cases been 
20 cents. 

Further than that, the rate of brokerage 
commission is to be 15 per cent., which js 
another gain to the insurance men. It re- 

ains to be Seen Whether the Change wil] 
lessen the termifng @harges on the grain. 


Senna O65 
NOTES OF INSURANCE INTERESTS 
= ————7, 

The conference of liability managers will 
issue a new manual of insurance rates some 
time during the present month, the rates to 
take effect on Oct. 1. In most instances the 
changes to be made are in the nature of an 
increase. This revision of the manual, 
which is the resuli of the last Session of the 
conference, affects practically al] forms of 
casualty insurance outside of plate glass 
risks, 

The Missourt Insurance Department, 
which filed a suit on June 2, 1897, 
the Individual] Underwriters of N 
for transacting business in 
out a license, is endeavoring 
case set down for trial. Rice, 

Wear Boogher Dry Goods 

Dles Woodenware Company, and 
Hardware Company of St. Louis are mem- 
bers of the organization, of which John R. 
Waters of this city ig the attorney, 


The conference of fire underwriters to be 
held on Sept. 20 for the Purpese of con- 
sidering the Possibility of some agreement 
4s to rates whi rill check the r: 
does not seem ed to br 


before 


great 
what 


a 
as to 
pedient, 


& most of 
sn managers, rs of many 
f the New York companies, and some of 
the agency men. One of this latter Glass 
said yesterday that any scheme to be suec- 
cessful must °: for the rating of every 
risk in the metropolitan district and a unf- 
form brokerage commission, as Well as the 
elimination of certain elements Which have 
proved to be corrupt, Such an agreement 
is declareq by these men to be impracicable 
at present, other plan would, 1 
virus of dissolution and 
rom the start to an early 


ne 

Big Boom in Iron and Steel Trade, 

CHICAGO, Sept. 2—Iron and Steel will 
say to-morrow: 

“The advance of $1 to $2 
has been made on almost al] 
and steel Product has not in 
checked the vol 
contrary, 


Per ton which 
kinds of iron 


Ss, 


Satis- 
Mills are declining busi- 
they cannot make deliveries, 


are ordering whatever lots of 
can secure for this Season’s de. 
are heavy buyers of machinery 


rails they 
livery and 
and tools,” 


Twelfth Wara Savings Bank’, Title, 


The Empire City Savings Bank jg the 
title by which henceforth the Twelfth Ward 
Savings Bank, in West One Hundreg and 
Twenty-fifth Street, wil] be known. 
change of name was 
ing from the existe 
fnvilar Same i 3 
thority for the new title was Siven by the 
Supreme Court. The Banking Depariment 
issued a bermit in the case, 


sam » and au-- 


f ‘gil 


2~—The interdet’ fx 


es offered in cy 


Ty, but espec 
manufacturing, Producing, and businesa 
centres. The inquiries are generally for 


tion the Bureau of Statisticg has béen able 
to supply very fully, its figures showing in 
éreat detail the artic] into those 
islands from each of the leading commerctal 


having been ereat« 
Of this ay- 


three years 


ly reduced because of the war, 
erage annua Mmportation of 60. 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, about 
has gone to Cuba 

cated above, b 

one-half from 

Great i 


removed, there jg 
question of the el; 
in the past been i 
these islands, and 
ures of the 

etail. 


given in Spanish pesetas, the 
Peseta being 19.3 cents: 
CUBA’S CHIBF IMPORTS FROM SPAIN IN 
1895 AND 1896, 
1895. 
1,307,321 
7E8, 835 
‘ 909,742 
Coeves @eés 4,014,090 


Articles, 
Bricks, tilings, &c 
Rarthenware 
Iron bars 
Firearms 
Oils and Paints.s.......505.. 
Soap wicca... 

Wax and ste 
Flax and he 
Silk goods 
Smoking paper 
Packing paper 
Wood, m 
Leather 

Shoes, of 
Butter 

Rice 

Corn 

Wheat flour 
Beans 
Onions, 
Olives 


533,140 
1,406,229 

ead a 1,407,622 
2,477,337 


859, 5 
1,494,849 
1,432,815 

20,326,882 
1,878;019 
1,205,115 


142,934 
11,862,394 
is Si epee 1,892,922 
£arlic, and Potatoes. 1,026, 799 
942,796 
Saffron 571,030 
il, Comineod . Tc 2" hte * 5,497,463 
Wine, common 8, 96 
Preserved food. ‘ 
Pressed meat. 63 
SOD DONE ATi cerceee, 1,086,374 
PUERTO RICO’s CHIEF IMPORTS 
SPAIN IN 1895 AND 1896, 
Articles, 1895, 
Soap + 1,604,215 
Wax and 464,477 
Cotton, Manufactures of.... 7,331,639 
Flax and hemp, mantrs, of. 
Wool, manufactures of 
Wood, manufactures 
Shoes 
Rice 


FROM 


1896. 
1,255,814 
701,578 
12,439,767 
‘ iO 81 2,912 
28 438, 688 
463,195 
5,380,740 
2,652,611 
478,185 
451,386 
603,461 


844,021 
8,601,380 
829, 446 


577,976 
€ 444,214 
Wire 842,199 
Preserved food 
meat 
Sandals 
Felt hats 


UNEQUALED GOL 


883,820 


D RESERVE. 


Highest Point in Its History Reached 
Yesterday with $219,320,372 
in the Treasury. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2—The gold re. 
Serve in the United States Treasury reached 
the highest point in its history to-day, with 
a total reserve of $2 9,320,372. The highest 
previous amount Was $218,030,000, Which wags 
recorded in March, 188s, 

The reserve Was established in 1879, with 
$116,000,000. It first reached $200,000.000 in 
October, 1887, when the figures were $2,000,- 

above that mark. The lowest point 
reached was $44,000,000, in January, 1895. 
In June, 1897, there was $140,000,000, and 
one year later the amount was $167,000,000, 


NO BOND PROSECUTIONS. 


Secretary Gage Decides Upon a Course 
He Considers Fair to All Parties, 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—1¢ was an- 
nounced at the Treasury D 
here would be no Prosecutions ag to 
the outcome of the recent investigation of 
the manner in which Several thousana 
bonds were Subscribed for in New York 
City. 
Secretary 
with some of those 


for Securing these 
Sale. As a result. 


Gage had conferences to-day 
involved in the scheme 


subscriptions whole- 

in all cases where the 

bonds were Subscribed for in an improper 

bonds will not be issued. n ar- 

t, however, was affected by which 

bona-fide bids forwarded by bank and other 
agencies will be accepted. 

This course was decided upon in order 
that those not guilty of improper conduct 
suffer on account of the acts of 
Onspired to hoodwink the Treas- 

t 


ury Departmen Ns 


er naeeecnen 
JAPAN'S RAILROAD PURCHASE, 


Talk of a Foreign Loan of $80,000,000 
to Complete Public Works. 
YOKOHAMA, Sept. 2—An agitation is 
srowing out of the State Purchase of the 
four trunk railroads, and reports are re- 


vived that the Government intends to raise 
a foreign loan of $80,000,000 in order to 
complete public works, 


H. 8S. ISELIN’s LONDON VENTURE. 


New York Man Buys Shares in the 
London and District Bank, 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—at the annual meet- 
ing in this city to-day of the London and 
District Bank, 
that H. g. Iselin of 
shares In that instit 
100,000 ana had joined th 


banking house of 
to-day 
urope, 
Adrian 


PES 

Inquiries made at the 

Adrian Iselin @& Co., New York, 

show that H. S. Ts » Who is tn 

is not connected with the firm of 
Iselin & Co. of Wall Street, . 


White Plains Water Suit. 


WHITER PLAINS, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Justice 
Keogh to-day handed down a decision in 
the petition of the Board of Water Com- 
Sioners of White Plains to acquire thé 
Property of the waterworks company. On 

of White Plains 


Present 

g © price to be Paid. Justice 

€ogh. ruled with the Co Sfoners, whe 
had been appointed to p pon the mat. 
ter, that under the proceeding, and tn view 
of the terms of agreement, the compensa- 
tion awarded the water company should 
be limited to the cost of construeti 
works, and that in no 
Sum be exceeded more 
The case will be appealed. 


Decisions, 
Treasury 
of agree. 

or contract for the sale of real estate 

tax unlesy it conveys 


War Revenue 
WASHINGTON, 


Ment 
is not subject to 7B 
Some right of title, t is also held that an 
inheritance consisting eXciusively of Gov- 
crnment bonds is Subject to a tax under the 
Same condition as money or Other Personal 
preoperty under Section 29 og the War Reyes 
enue act, 





“ON THE BASEBALL 


New Yorks Lose Another Game in 
Pittsburg Through Poor Bat- 
ting and Fielding. 


MEEKIN AND SEYMOUR REBEL 


Refused to Pitch When Rusie Was 
Compelled to Retire—Doheny, Who 

Pitched Wednesday, Finished 
the Game and Did Well. 


How the Clubs Stand. 


Clubs. Won. Lost. 
“Incinmatl ......0r-0ccecere sth 43 
BOSTON ..ccccccece sededenessta 
ltimore 68 
Cleveland .... 
Chi 
New York.. 
hiladelphia ........+0++-- 
ee ee es | 
MURMVINIO® 2c ncceccecccccess 47 
MIYN ..ccwccowecececs 
@shington .....cccccsee ne 40 
gg SS See iomeaine 


ee ae eons emere eee eeee 


eee ee 


-389 
354 
-274 


Results of League Games Yesterday. 


Pittsburg, 5; New York, 4. 
Cleveland, 6; Boston, 6. 
Philadelphia, 12; St. Louis, 4. 


Games To-day. 


Boston in New York. 
Brooklyn in Chicago. 
Washington in Cincinnati. 
St. Louis in Louisville. 
Baltimore in Pittsburg. 


PITTSBURG, Sept. 2.—New York lost an- 
ether game to the Pittsburgs, principally 
because of what looked very much like 
mutiny. Rusie pitched one inning, but was 
too sick to continue. Meekin, for some 
reason, would not take his place, and Joyce 
fwent out to Seymour in right field and tried 
to get him to go to the box. Seymour also 
refused, and while the argument was on 
Doheny volunteered. Although he pitched 


bog oped and went in without warming up, 

e did very good work, but he had miserable 
Bupport. Score: 

PITTSBURG. NEW YORK. 
R1iBP 


OAE R1BPO 

Donovan, rf.1 Q\V. Hal’n, cf.1 

O’Brien, ss..0 3\Tiernan, If..0 
*Cart’y, 1f.1 


Joyce, ib...0 

eCr’ry, cf.1 i]Seymour, rf.0 

Clark, ib...0 OiGrady, c....1 

Padden, 2b..1 0|Doyle, ss...1 

Gray, 3b....0 O0'\Gleason, 2b.0 
Schriver, c..1 


0|\Gettig, 3b..0 
ehill, p.0 .0 


O|Rusie, p.. 
Total ..... 


CHOKE DOO 

MOI OR Oct 

PNWNAKHOONMD 
COnowNOSCNE 
SCONCWNH Ohe 
NOAWNHOCSOHD 
coowoconooll 


Doheny, D3: 
4 


. 
0380000 
ew York 1100009011 O04 


Earned runs—Pittsburg, 1. Three-base hits— 
Van Haltren, 2; Grady. Sacrifice hits—O’Brien, 
Joyce. Stolen base—Doyle. Double_ plays—Pad- 
den, O’Brien, and Clark; Van _ Haltren and 
Gleason. First base on balls—Off Tannehill, 1; 
off Doheny, 6. Struck out—By Tannehill, 3; by 
Doheny, 2. Umpire—Mr. Connelly. Assistant 
Umpire—Mr. Hunt. 


to 
co - 
oe 


b 


Philadelphia, 12; St. Louis, 4. 
ST. LOUIS, Sept. 2.—The Philadelphias 
hit the ball hard to-day and had no trouble 
in winning. The home team played a poor 

fielding game. Score: 

100020 1—4 
Philadelphia 22123 0 0-12 
Earned runs—St. Louis, 2; Philadelphia, 4. Base 
hits—St. Louis, 8; Philadelphia, 15. Errors—st. 
Louis, 8; Philadelphia, 2. Batteries—St. Louis, 
Taylor, Carsey, and Kinslow; Philadelphia, 

Fifield and McFarland. Umpire—Mr. O'Day. 


Cleveland, 6; Boston, 6. 
BOSTON, Sept. 2.—A very close decision 
at the home plate against the Clevelands 
in the ninth inning saved the champions 


from a third defeat of the week at the 
hands of the Clevelands. The game was 
dull up to the sixth inning, when both sides 
changed pitchers, and the balance of the 
contest was exciting, both Young and Nich- 
ols using great judgment. The game was 
called on account of darkness. Score: 
Boston 0500000 0 0-6 
Cleveland 020103000 0-6 

Earned runs—Boston, 4; Cleveland, 1. Errors— 
Boston 5; Cleveland, 4. Batteries—Boston, Lewis, 
Nichols, and Yeager; Cleveland, Powell, Young, 
and Cuger. Umpire—Mr. Lynch. Assistant Um- 
pire—Mr. Andrews. 


CROSS WANTS EXTRA MONEY. 


illeges that Philadelphia Club Owes 
Him 300 for Geod Playing. 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 2.—Lave Cross, third- 
paseman for the St. Louis team, has 


brought suit against the Philadelphia Baseball 

‘lub for $500, alleged to be due him on 
ast year’s salary. It was set forth that 
ross had contracted to play for the Phila- 
delphias last year for $2,100, and $300 extra 
to be paid on condition governing Cross’s 
playing and conduct. He was to receive a 
certificate from the manager of the team 
at the end of the season certifying that 
he was entitled to $300. Cross admits that 
he did not receive the certificate, but de- 
¢clares he obeyed the stipulations and is en- 
titled to the extra money. The case was 
taken under advisement, and a decision will 
be rendered in two weeks. 


Baseball Notes. 


The Orange Athletic Association will meet 
the Riverdale Field Club this afternoon, and 
on Monday two games will be played with 


the Cuban X Giants. The New Yorks will be 
the attraction at Orange Oval on Wednes- 
day, and next Saturday the Cuban X 
Giants will meet the Atlantic City team at 
2 P. M. and the Orange Athletic Association 
team will play the winners at 4 P. M. 
* = 
* 
The second game of the series for the 
semi-professional championship between the 


West New York Field Club and Hobokens 
will be played to-morrow afternoon at the 
St. George Cricket Grounds, in Hoboken. 


- RACING IN HARNESS. 


At Readville, Mass. 


READVILLE, Mass., Sept. 2.—Summary of to- 
fiay’s races: 
2:25 Class.—Pacing; purse $3,000. 
Nady of the Manor, ch. m., by Mam- 
brino King-Princess Chimes, (Geers) .38 
Exploit, gr. h., (Batchelder)..... oo 
The Swift, ch. m., (Stennafl)........ 
Roy R. Sheldon, bik. g., (O’Neil).... 
Split Silk, ch. m., (Wilson) dis. 
Time2:11%; 2:08%; 2:138%4; 2:10; 2:11% 
2:08 Class.—Trotting; purse $1,500. 
The Abbott, b. g., by Chimes, dam by 
Mambrino King, (Geers) 
Kentucky Union, ch. m., (Curry)........ eee 
William Penn. b. h., (Ludwig) a6 one 
Grace Hastings, ch. m., (Spears).......... 
Benton M., ch. m., (Marble)..... 
Dr. Cupid, b. h., (McCarthy).... 
Capt. Jack, bik. , (Flynn) 


mOote 


a 


ABW IW8ADH 
WATCH Coto 


2:12 Class.—Trotting; purse, $1.500; unfinished. 
Jasper Ayers, b. g., by Iris, (ee) 
Cut Glass, b. m., ( ° 
Gypton, b. h., (Kelly)........ 
Ruby, b. m., (Starr) 
Hans McGregor, ch. g., (Kinney) 
Percy, b. g., (Saunders).............0 ones 
Dick, b. g., (Conley).......... enn eves oevccee 
Queechy, b. h., (Birch)......... eo 0 00 cn 000900 
Fred Cole, bik. h., (Dickerson)..... ° 
Muchado, b. g., (Kennedy) 
Georgianna, b. m., (Noble). ......0ccseecccen 11 4 
D. &. C., br. h., (Guess)........ pacgescos oleae 

Time—2:09; 2:10. 


Joe Patchen, bik. h., driven by Mr. Marks to 
hola Ug hart povrey Ape record of 2: 

e y Marks, made uarters: 0; 3 as ; 
1:81%:; 2:02. gq 80%; 1:01%; 


’ . 


SCBONIA|AWOH D-H 
OOCSAINW Dad 


At Hudson, N. Y. 


HUDSON, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The racing to-day re- 
Bulted as follows: 


2:50 Class.—County; purse $50. 
hilla, ch. m., (rumm)... 
iss Alpha, b. f., (Niver).. 
eii Alcyoner, b. f., (Tracy)..... 
Time—2:42; 2:48; 
2:80 Class.—Purse $250. 
Abby X., b. m., (Maneeé).............. 
Annie 7 me 4 b. m., (Rooney).......... 
. T. H., bik, e., (Rafferty).._: Bett 
ellie May, bik. m., (Joslyn 
Time—2:26%; 2:27%; 2:29; 2:24. 
Free-For-All.—Purse $500. 
Coleridge, b. s., (Matty)... ...ccccccsccccel 
wlimont, gr. s., (Demarest)..............2 
Little Hector, blk. m., (Aldous)........0..8 
Alfondly, b. s., (B. H. Demarest)......4 
Time—2:16; 2:14%; 2: 


To-day’s Card at Sheepshead Bay. 


VIRST RACE.—Highweight Handicap, for all 
ages. Three-quarters of a mile. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Sn i a +--.--140|/The Kentuckian ....109 

4 A sae oe mone Dari aames Tenny ..... + ++104 

Miriam ........121 t 02 

tor 20 


DNs swevedcoes okht 
Tet .....eee0+..114)/Murillo 
Mitchell ......138)/Chum ......2-—~e—~ 


tower eenees 


ee oe 


ee eee ew en eee 


SECOND RACBH.—For th 
ward; selling. One mile on meu ae 
Long Acre .......... SOD | le cvcbétaaevas SE 
-106/Philip ......... os OE 
--103'Frohman ........6+- | 


THIRD RACE.—The Flatbush Stakes, for two- 
eee, with $3,000 added. Seven furlongs. 
sfartimes +eeeeeesss-120\Jean Beraud ........115 
erane etehearton Bi a. Pa SORE | 
W. Overton’ -22722777dipi Manel nn NOS 


Ethelbert ........ $tiwn , 
Frohsinn “ate Queen’s Badge ......102 


FOURTH RACE.—The Omnium Handicap, for 
three-year-olds and upward, w 28 
One mile and an eighth. : re ee 
Algol fake <\ canbe coe 126)Damien abasbenedscuanee 
ink Coat ..... +++-.116;Bangle ...... vesceew sau. 
The Huguenot 113\Sailor King .........104 
George Keene 110\Jefferson ....... 
Fioronso 110'Lady Marian 


FIFTH RACE.—For maiden two-year-olds; 
btn sang twelve pounds below the scale. Futurity 
Favonious ......-...110)Sister Fox ..........107 
Mark Miles .........110/Belle of H..........107 
Strathconan ++--110/Miss Smith .......-.107 
Handcuff .. «--.110jAnitra ........ ener LOT 
Sugden -+--110)Helen Thomas ......107 
Yankee Man ........110/Veracious 107 
Sol --+..110/The Lady in Blue...107 

-+++-110)/Freak EEL, 
George Simons woeeeeL1O/Menu ... 0000000000107 
nee ES “Al Beeyes: > veo 2 ood 

° |Candlest: ° 20s 
Effie Ainslee ..... [12107)Lioness send bo been beeee 


SIXTH RACE.—Free Handicap Steeplechase, 
for three-year-olds and upward, non-winners of 
$600 in a steeplechase or hurdle race. Short 


course, 
Jubilee oo +142, Widower .......005--138 
Governor Budd .....142 McIntyre ..... bbwatae 138 
Diversion ......... 6 141\Hermann the Great. .137 


Sir Roderick —......140 


Entries for Morris Park Special. 


The entries received for the Morris Park 
special of $5,000, to be run at two miles 
over the Withers course, at Morris Park, on 
Saturday, Oct. 8, are as follows: Three- 
year-olds—Plaudit, Alice Farley, Floronso, 
Longacre, George Keene, Laverock, War- 
renton, Mirthful, Sir Gawain, Rappahan- 
nock, Latson, The Huguenot, Pink Coat; 
four-year-olds and upwards—Don de Oro, 


Ornament, The Friar, Algol, Ben Holladay, 
Lansdale, and Sir Walter. 


NEWPORT GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


Handicap Match a Tie—Harriman Wins 
a Gold Medal—Russian Embas- 
sy to be Entertained. 


NEWPORT, R. L., Sept. 2.—The third day 
of the annual tournament of the Newport 
Golf Club went to the handicap match, 36 
holes, medal play, the handicap being limit- 
ed to 18 strokes, The result was a tie, 
which will be played off to-morrow by 18 
holes, medal play. The tie score was 169, 
made by A. Sidney Carpenter of Philadel- 
phia and R. P. ‘Hiutitington, of the States- 
burg Club, } 

The individual work was uninteresting and 
the scores high, conditions considered. The 
morning was intensely warm, the mercury 
nearly reaching 90. There was more air, 
however, than Thursday; there were com- 
paratively few spectators, especially ladies. 
About a score of those who started at 10 
o’clock fell by the wayside before noon, be- 
ing in part. discouraged by the heat. After 
luncheon, however, the breeze freshened and 
the air cooled. H. M. Harriman of the Oak- 
dale Club this afternoon won the scratch 
(gold) medal given by the Newport Club to 
the player handing inthe best scores for 18 
holes, made in the medal plays. 

Harriman was tied with G. McC. Sergeant 
of the Harvard Club, so the tie was played 
off in five holes. The score was 22 to 23. 
Those who dropped out of the handicap this 
morning are: N. C. Osgood, Salem; Edward 
Carrington, Agawam; C. Martin, Tuxedo; W. 
B. Cutting, Jr., Harvard, J. F. Curtis, Har- 
vard; F. C. Havemeyer, New Haven; I. T. 
Burden, Jr., Newport; F. K. Pendleton, 
Newport; A. Cass Canfield, Newport; Win- 
throp Rutherfurd, Newport; W. Thomp- 
son, Newport; Arthur T. Kemp, Newport; 
John Boit, Newport; Patrick Grant, New- 
port; Reginald Brooks, Newport; F. P. 
Sands, Newport, G. J.,.Cooke, Tuxedo, and 
F. H. Bolan, Philadelphia. The prize for the 
handicap was a silver writing set, present- 
ed by Oliver H. P. Belmont. The tourna- 
ment ends to-morrow with the finals for the 
President’s and Consolation Cups, lasting all 
day. It is expected that G. G. Hubbard will 
beat William Vanderpoel, but the contest 
will be close, 

The club will entertain the Russian Em- 
bassy in the afternoon. Fully twenty play- 
ers who had entered for the handicap failed 
to put in an appearance this morning, when 
the start was made, the surprises of the 
tournament having rather’ discouraged 
members of the local club. The sorrow is 
somewhat tempered by the fact that Hyb- 
bard entered as a member of the Newport 
Club. The scores follow: 
Name and Club. 

Robert I, Gammell, Newport...248 3 
Nathaniel Thayer, Newovort....217 36 
William Gammell, Newport... .225 20 
J. T. Mauran, Agawam,......:183 8 
J. H. Goldfinch, Bermuda 184 2 
H. R. Winthrop, Newport 16 
H. P. Rogers, Newport 36 
H. R. Taylor, Newport........ 22 36 
F. P. Keene, Newport Scratch 
R. P. Huntington, Staatsburg. 12 
Mortimer Brooks, Newport 12 
Cc. A. Ives, Newport y 24 
A. M. Coats, Newport Scratch 
H. M. Harriman, Oakland Scratch 
Cc. E. Hubbard, Newport 24 
John Kendrick Bangs, Newport. 36 
A. 8S. Carpenter, Philadelphia.18 16 
R. F. Phifer, Newport......... 18 10 
W. B. Howe, Newport........ 36 
C. W. Taintor, Staten Island.. 20 
W. H. Busk, Staten Island.... 

A. L. Norrie, Newport.......: 

J. E. Hoffman, Newport....... 

Cecil Barrett, London........4 p 

@. McC. Sargent, Harvard..is: 

Victor Sorchan, ‘Newpért 


Golf at Bar Harbor, 


BAR HARBOR, Me., Sept. 2.—The finals 
in the handicap mixed foursomes on the 
Kebo links for the cup offered by Mrs 
Craige Lippincott were played this after- 
noon, and resulted in a victory for Miss 
Frances Hinkle and C. L. Tappin of New 
York, over Miss Dora Hoffman and George 
S. Robbins, both of New York. The match 
was not ended until each party had putted 
out the eighteenth hole, when the score 
stood 1 up for Miss Hinkle and Tappin. 
Tappin was in splendid form, and received 


excellent support from Miss Hinkle. This 
pair conceded their opponents 6 strokes on 
the 18 holes, At the sixteenth hole it was 
2 up and 2 to play. Robbins and his part- 
ner won the seventeenth hole, cutting the 
score down to 1 up and to go. The home 
hole was halved, which left Tappin and Miss 
Hinkle the winners, 1 up. 


Total H’'d’p. Net. 

6 212 
181 
205 
175 
182 
182 
182 
191 
177 
169 
181 
199 
182 
li7 
181 
189 


J. Rogers, Junior Tennis Champion. 


NEWPORT, R. L, Sept. 2.—The finals in 
the junior tennis tournament at the Casino 
were played to-day, in spite of the heat, 
which prevented the gathering of spectators 
who were expected. The match was be- 
tween J. Rogers and P. Rogers, best three 
out of five sets, Master J. Rogers beating 


his brother three straight sets, 6—0, 7T—5, 
6—8, and thus becoming the junior tennis 
champion for 1898 and receiving the hand- 
some silver loving cup offered by the 
Casino Governors. Master P. Rogers re- 
ceived a tennis racket as a second prize. 


HIGHWAYMEN IN TARRYTOWN. 


Percy P. Lewis Reports an Attempt 
by Gypsies to Rob Him, 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Percy P. 
Lewis, a wealthy resident of this place, 
to-day reported at the station house that 
an attempt had been made to rob him on 
the highway last night. 

He said he was driving, and while passing 
north of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery some 
men dressed in the garb of gypsies stepped 
out in the road, stopped the horses, and 
demanded his money. He says he promptly 


seized his whip and lashed the horses, 
which caused the gypsies to be thrown into 
the road. He then escaped, 

The gypsies could not be found to-day 
and the police are searching for them, . 


Howard Z. West's Sudden Death. 


HUDSON, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Howard Z. 
West of Philadelphia, a draughtsman for 
the B. F. Sturtevant Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Liberty Street, New York City, 
died of peritonitis in this city last night. 


Mr. West was taken ill on a train while en 
route to this city from New York on Aug. 
24. The remains will be taken to the home 
of his parents, in Philadelphia, by his fa- 
ther, A. C. West, who arrived here this 
morning. 


THE NEW YORK 


N THE REAL ESTATE FIELD 


Beard Building Sold—A Day of Active 
Dealing in Flats and 
Vacant Property. 


Contracts were signed and the title 
passed yesterday in the Beard Building 
deal. Henry Morgenthau, the seller, gives 
the price at about $600,000. The nominal 
buyer is William E. Hebbard. It is gen- 
erally reported that he represents a Phila- 
delphia syndicate, but this is not affirmed 
or denied by any of the interested parties. 
The Beard Building has a frontage of 52.11 
feet at 120 and 122 Liberty Street and of 
45.11 feet at 128 and 125 Cedar Street. Mr. 
Morgenthau took the property several 
months ago in the trade by which the 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ac- 
quired the German-American Building. 

Hall J. How & Co. have sold for Louis 
Kahl for improvement the lot on the north 
side of Ninety-eighth Street, 350 feet east 
of Columbus Avenue, 25 by 100.11. 

B. M. Strauss & Co. have sold for Eman- 
uel Alexander the plot on the south side of 
One Hundred and Wighty-first Street, be- 


tween Amsterdam and Audubon Avenues, 
75 by 100, together with one lot forming an 
“L” fronting on Audubon Avenue. 

Sharrott Brothers have sold for Leith & 
Glenn to Carrie Bendheim the four-story 
limestone and brick front American-base- 
ment dwellings 286, 288, 292, and 204 West 
One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Street. 
The buyer gives in part payment a house 
and grounds at Islip, L. LI. 

The same firm has also sold for the estate 
of James EHigar to Jacob D. Butler the 
plot, 75 by 100, with a three-story frame 
dwelling. on the south side of One Hundred 
ana Twenty-fourth Street, 150 feet east of 
Lenox Avenue. 

H. F. Schellhass, together with Charles 
BE. Schuyler & Co., have sold for W. E. D. 
Stokes to Maximilian Toch the four-story 
by 261 West Seventy-first Street, 17 

y 92.3. 

‘Mandelbaum & Lewine have bought from 
the Union Trust Company, trustee for the 
Ira Shafer estate, the five-story brick flats 
67 East One Hundred and Fourth Street 
and 72 and 74 East One Hundred and Fifth 
Street, each 25 by 100.11. 

Mrs. Margaret A. Pearsall has sold the 
three-story dwelling 124 East Forty-fifth 
Street, southeast corner of Lexington Ave- 
nue, 18.9 by 70. 

John H. Wellwood has sold for the estate 
of Nathan Hobart to John Westervelt the 
plot on the south side of One Hundred and 
Sixty-third Street, 350 feet east of Amster- 
dam Avenue, 108 by 112. 

A. Schneider has sold, for about $383,500, 
the three-story dwelling 53 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, 17.2 by 56 by 100. 

W.E. Brooker has sold for H. C. Schroeder 
to E. F. Estabrook, for $5,500, the house 
1,007 Fairmount Place; also, for E. C. Plum- 
by to Robert Huntley, for $8,000, the plot 
on the west side of Bathgate Avenue, 88 by 
135, with an “‘ L,’”’ 35 by 25, fronting on One 
Hundred and Seventy-sixth Street. 

Burrill Brothers of, Brooklyn report the 
following sales in that borough: For T. J. 
Buckley, the builder, to the Kent 
estate, for investment, at about $100,- 
000, the apartment houses 271 to 275 
Sixth Avenue and 144 Garfield Place, at 
the southeast corner of these streets, Mr. 
Buckley takes in part payment, about $60,- 
000, sixty-four lots on Second and Bay 
Ridge Avenues and Sixty-eighth Street, 
which he will improve at once. 

Burrill Brothers have also sold for Charles 
F. Williams of Boston to Louis Pariset, for 
$14,000, the three-story brownstone-front 
dwelling 535 Third Street, Brooklyn. 

In the Trinity Building Salesroom yester- 
day Bryan L. ennelly sold, in foreclosure, 
to James McCartney, for $2,550, the plot on 
the east side of Stebbins Avenue, 278.7 feet 
north of Westchester Avenue, 100 by 80. 


THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


List of Plans Filed for New: Structures 
and Alterations, 


Oak Street, northeast corner of Oliver 
Street, for a six-story brick flat, with store, 
50 by 64, Louis Perlstein of 96 Monroe 
Street, owner; Charles E. Reid of 217 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-tifth Street, archi- 
tect; cost, $50,000. 

No. 114 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth Street, for a five-story brick stable, 
25 by 90 by 100.11, John F. Johnson of 2,028 
Lexington Avenue, owner; W. H. C. Hor- 
num, architect; cost, $10,000. 

Ninety-sixth Street, south side, 208.6 feet 
east of Third Avenue, for three five-story 
brick flats, 32.6 by 90.8, M. B. Healey of 412 
Third Avenue, owner; Neville & Bagge, 
architects; cost, $90,000. 

Ninety-fourth Street, northwest corner of 
Central Park West, for an eight-story brick 
flat, 68.3 by 93.4, Globe Realty Company of 
141 Broadway, owner; J. Ware & Son and 
H. S. Harde of 815 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, architects; cost. $275,000. 

No. 217 East Eignty-third Street, for a 
five-story brick flat, with store, 25.5 by 87.2, 
pn ag Ae a 51 East One Hun- 

re reet, owner; H. A. Th - 
tect; cost, $20,000. sa Pome onene: 

No. 245 South Street, for a one and two 
ore _ _—. ef D. Lohman of 245 

ou Street, owner; Charles - 
tect; cost, $1,400. oe 

olumbus Avenue, south side, 17 
east of Garfield Place, for a one-story trae 
dwelling, 20 by 30, Peter Coogan, owner; 
Thomas Scott, architect; cost, $2,500. ; 


Alterations. 


No. 40 East Fifty-seventh Street, to a 
four-story brick dwelling; Dillon Brown of 
40 East Fifty-seventh Street, owner; F. H. 
Dodge, architect; cost, $500. : 

No. 240 East Fifty-fifth Street, to a three- 
= a AB cwe Sarah J. Wyckoff of 1,773 
ashington Avenue, owner; * $ 
orenitess: cont. $5,000. alas cen 
0, 424 Park Avenue, to a five-stor r 
dwelling, with store; W. C. F. Paul’ or 160 
recon ? al Wor ee owner; H. David- 

no es wenty-first - 
tect; cost, $2,000. ¥i x women ge 

Howard Street, northeast corner of Elm 
Street, to a four-story brick and stone store 
and lofts; J. I. Buckley of 55 West Eleventh 
Street, owner; T. S. Goodwin of 279 First 
Street, Brooklyn, architect; cost, $50,000. 

Nos. 783 and 78 Tenth Avenue, to two 
y i peat brick dwellings and stores; Adler 

errman, owners; | ° ; 
cout. $400. M. J. Fox, architect; 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers. 


Friday, Sept. 2. 
AMSTERDAM AV, es, 24.11 ft s of 1 h 
St, 25x100; Frederick W. Sauer pier 
others to John Schreiber $27,250 
BROOME ST, 22, 25x100; Diedrich Gron- 
holz to Louis Werner Exchange 
CEDAR ST, n s, 34.3 ft e of Greenwich 
St. runs e 45.11 x n 59.11 x w108xn 
52.11 to Libertv St, x w 45.2 x s 62.5 
x e 65 x s 60.5; Juliet M. Hotchkiss to 
William E. Hebbard 
COLUMBUS AV, n s, Lot 28, map of 211 
lots, portion of the Downing estate, 25x 
100; Thomas F. Gallagher to Charles 
Knauf 
ESSEX ST, w s, 150 ft s of Rivington 
St, 47.4x irregular; Mark Ash and an- 
other to Sarah Federgreen 
HAMILTON TERRACE, ws, 565 ft n of 
l14ist St, 18x100; William H. 
Charles W. Tanner 
INTERVALE AV, e s, 200.1 ft n of West- 
chester Av, 20x100; George W. Flagg to 
the William’s Bridge Land and Improve- 
ment Company 
JACKSON AV, w s, 119.8 ft s of 166th 
St, 10.8x72; George Bechmann to Paul 
Bultmann 
. 8 W corner of 184th S 
44.6x129.3x77.4x125; Anne B. Lover, 
trustee, &c., to Carrie J. Singhi........ 
MARION AV, Lot 166, map of village 
of East Tremont, 66.1x150.2; Frank ° 
Keegan to Frank J. Patterson 
MARION AV, Lot 166, map of village 
of East Tremont; James J. Kennedy 
to Frank J. Patterson ae 
MARION AV, Lot 166, map of village 
of East Tremont; Daniel W. Kennedy 
to Frank J. Patterson........... So0cvee . 
ST. ANN’S AV, es, 160.4 ft n of 141st St, 
25x90; Elkan Kahn to Frank D. Cook.. 
ST. ANN’S AV, 166, 25x100; Paul Dann- 
hauser to Julia E. McKenzte............ 
TIER AV, n s, 160 ft w of North St, 
runs n 893.7 ft to Eastchester Bay, —x 
6 w —x s 380 ft to Avenue, x e 50; Au- 
whrene A. Levey to Henry P. Mulvany.. 
ASHINGTON AV, w s, 128.5 ft s of 
175th St, 60x irregular; Julia E. Mc- 
Kenzie to Paul and Hattie Dannhauser. 
WEBSTER AV, e 3, 125 ft s of Anna 
Place, 60x176.8 to Mill Brook x5l.4x 
166.2; Jeremiah O’Meara to Adolph 
Mueller ........ 0 et oes 6b 00 .c'es boom osuseee 
18T AV, 1,184 and 1,186, 50x81; Augusta 
Graber to Israel L. P: r and another... 
6TH AV, w 8, 50 ft s of 49th St, 25x100; 
Bridget M. Brady to Nicholas J. Com- 
SDMETOCE «6 010 6 ona 9 00 0.5 0020002 s05000c0 
AV, w 4, 50 ft s of 49th St 25x 
100; Nicholas J. Commerford to ip 
peaey saldip'hs bigs boae'tcecescess ocneedeese 
10TH ST, n w er of Avenue A, 18.10x 
71; Auguste Hohnholz, by attorney, 
to Elizabeth Lichtenberger 
11TH ST, s s, Lot 257, map of Unionport, 
100x216 to 10th St; Mary M. Bickford to 
uTH St -% ot 207, map of Ual ort, 
, & 8, re) onport, 
100x216 to 10th St; ‘William P. Perkins 
to Mary M. Bickford, re-recorded....... 
11TH ST, s * Lot. 257, map of ert 
100x216’ to 10th St; Catherine E. Allison 
to Daniel Brubacher ............ FRE FD 
s, 870 ft w of Columbus Av, 
Jesse to Columbia 
Association. . 
fte 5th Av, 24.6x 
Sohieffelin to Clam 


y toek 90,000 
ae 
Dt indian hte t ass been apmeen xchange 
ST, 154 and 156 Bast, 51.1x100.8; 

Blise Haurer to John Volz............ 
97TH ST, 142 West, 16.8x100.11; Sampson 
@. Mingle to Hugh Cheyne. 


cores ereewvesecs 1 


ay Ay nA pens 


- oe oe tele 


& 


‘TIMES, SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 3. 1898. 


106TH ST, s s, 108.2 ft e of Manhattan 
AV, 16.16x100.'11; James Miller to Maria 
CO; BODSPOP sn oi prcrsctiacesccsvcseggcrocesce 
114TH ST, 13 and 15 West, 50x100.11; 


1 


Louis Werner to Diedrich Gronholz...... 60 


117TH ST, s_s, 825 ft e of Lenox Av, 
100x100.11; William T. Monroe to James 


118TH ST, n 3, 260 ft w of 2d Av, 60x 
100.10; John Volz to Elise Smith.... 
161ST ST, n s, 400.6 ft w of Amsterdam 


Ay, 18.11x99.11; Mary T. Quirk to John 
B. BteBVeB.. woccccoccccccvccsvecvesovcsec 


Recorded Leases. 


BERLIN, Jacob, to Morris Even; 27 and 
20 Market St, 3 years....... 

BOSCH, Henry, to John J. Finnagan; s Ww 
corner of 139th St and St. Ann’s Av, 
store, &c., 10 years........... eevee 480 

KOCH, Andrew, to George M. Grant; 484 
to 490 Ist Av, n e corner of 28th &t, 2 
WOUES Yio ko pbs-snph.oveees shemeee . -$2,000 to 

MANNING, Henrietta, to Charles Picker; 
154 Bast 129th St, store, 


SCHMID, Josephine, to Louise Maus; s ¢ 
corner of Cathedral Parkway and Boule- 
vard, 1 


Recorded Mortgages. 


BARNBS, Blakeslee, to Rosa R. Stratton; 
56 Thomas St, 3 months 

BERNARD, Sadie, to Elizabeth Nesbit; 
ns of S¥th St. 125 ft w of 2d Av, 5 
years 

BLUMENTHAL, Babette, to George . 
Farrell; n s of 112th St, 170 ft w of 5th 
Av, 3 months 

BULTMANN, Paul, to Caroline Bech- 
mann; w s of Jackson Av, 119.8 ft s of 
166th St, installments 

CASTROVERDE, Emelina A. de la R., 
Eva B. Hirschberg, 332 West 28th St, 1 


year 

CHISLING, Michael, and Michael Cowen 
to William T. Hookey; w s of Wales 
Av, 162.7 ft s of Westchester Av, secures 
material 

CONNORS, John, to the New York Sav- 
ings Bank; e s of St. Nicholas Av, 
184.4 ft s of 14lst St, 5 years 

CONNORS, John to the New York Sav- 
ings Bank; e s of St. Nicholas Av, 
74.10 ft s of 141st St, 5 years 

CONNORS, John to the New .York Sav- 
ings Bank; e s of St. Nicholas Av, 
56.7 ft s of 14l1st St, 5 years : 

CONNORS, John to the New York Sav- 
ings Bank; e s of St Nichglas Av, 
166.1 ft s of 141st St, 5 years 

CONNORS, John to the New York Sav- 
ings Bank; s e corner of St. Nicholas Av 
and 14ist St, 5 years 

CONNORS, John to the New York Sav- 
ings Bank; e s of St. Nicholas Av, 
38.4 ft s of 141st St, 5 years 

CONNORS, John to the New York Sav- 
ings Bank; e s of St. Nicholas Av, 
111.4 ft s of 141ist St, 5 years 

CONNORS, John to the New York Sav- 
ings Bank; e s of St. Nicholas Av, 
93.1 ft s of 141st St, 5 years 

CONNORS, John, to John W. Haaren; 
s s of 141st St, 90 ft w of Edgecombe 
Av, 3 months 

CONNORS, John, to John ,.W. Haaren; 
s s of 14l1st St, 90 ft w of Edgecombe 
AV, 

COOK, Frank D., to Elkan Kahn; 
of St. Ann’s Av, 100.4 ft n of 14l1st St, 
installments 

DAVIS, John, to Ferdinand Forsch; n s of 
146th St, 100 ft w of Amsterdam Av; de- 
mand 

FEDERGREEN, 
Prager and another; 
St, installments 

FEINBERG, Max, and Annie to Christine 
Schmitt; 188 Orchard St; 4 months 

GALLAGHER, Terence, to Anna 
Adams; Lot 3864, Block K, amended 
map of Mapes estate, West Farms, 3 


years 

GALLAGHER, Terence, to Thomas F. Gal- 
lagher; Lot 864, Block K, amended map 
of Mapes estate. West Farms, 3 years.. 

GANZENMULLER, August, to the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank; 1,738 2d 
Av, 1 year 

GORSCH, Arthur, and Sophia to M. J. 
Donelan; w s of Marmion Place, 388.10 ft 
from 177th St; secures note 

GRONHOLZ, Diedricli, to Louis Werner; 
13 West 114th St; installments 

GRONHOLZ, Diedrich, to Louis Werner; 
15 West 114th St; installments 

KIRWIN, John, to Augustus A. Levey; 
Lot 103, map py Andrew Findlay, March 
14, 1851, 1-3 part, 3 years 

KITCHEN, Andrew, to 
Hookey; s s of 146th St, 243.10 ft e of 
Railroad Av, East, % year 

KNAUER, Abram and Yetta, and others 
to Fanny Krakower; 214,Henry 8t, 1 
year 

LICHTENBERGER, Elizabeth, to Frederic 
J. Middlebrook; n w corner of 10th St 
and Avenue a, 1 year 

MAYER, Ernst and Clara, to Emma Has- 
sey; 63 East 4th St, 8 years 

McKENZIE, Julia E., to Rosa Boehm; 166 
St. Ann’s Av; 2 years 

MILDEBERGER, Minard, to George Whit- 
field; 80 Carmine St, 222 Varick St., and 
69 Downing St, 5 years 

MONROE, William T., to William G. 
Laurent; s s of 117th St, 825 ft e of 
Lenox Av, demand 

MONROE, William T., to J. Allen Town- 
send; s s of 117th St, 825 ft e of Lenox 
Av, demand 

MONROE, William T., toJohn F. Sayward; 
s s of 117th St, 325 ft e of Lenox Av, 
demand ° 

MONROE, William T., toJohn F. Sayward; 
s s of 117th St, 350 ft e of Lenox Av, 
25x100.11, demand 

MONROE, William T., toJohn F. Sayward; 
s s of 117th St, 875 ft e of Lenox Av, 
demend 

MONROE, William T., toJohn F. Sayward; 
s s of 117th St, 400 ft e of Lenox Av, 
demand - 

PARKS, Emma L., to James M. Wentz, 
trustee, &c.; 342 6th Av, 4 years 

PICKER, Charles, to Beadleston & Woerz; 
158 East 129th St: leasehold, demand.... 

ROSENBERG, Wolf, and Abram Kraner 
to Nicholas Lorenzo; 214 Henry St, 5 
years 

REHBOCK, Catharine and Wilhelm, 
George Koerber; s w s of Prospect St, 
Lot 223, map of Village of Melrose, 1 


Sarah, to _ Israel 
115 and 117 Essex 


year 

SCHERER, Maria C., to Annie Miller; 
s s of 106th St, 108.2 ft e of Manhattan 
AV, 

SCHERER, Marta C., to Dorothea Schmitt; 
s s of 106th St, 103.2 ft e of Manhattan 
Av, ly 

SCHREIBER, John, to Frederick W. Sauer 
and others; e s of Amsterdam Av, 24.11 
ft s of 157th St; 2 years 

SCHREIBER, John, to Frederick W. Sauer 
and others; e s of Amsterdam Av, 24.11 
ft s of 157th St; 3 years 

SCHULZ, Louisa, to Pattick Grafs; 
of 121ist St. 175 ft e of 2d Av, 1 year,, 

SHAPIRO, Samuel, to Herry and Isaac 
Blum; n s of 79th St, 70 ft e of 2d Av, 
installments 

SHAPIRO, Samuel, to Henr 
Blum; n s of 79th St, 97. 
Av, installments 

SINGHI, Carrie and Henry M., 
United States Savings Bank; s w corner 
of Jerome Av and 184th St, 1 year 

SINGHI, Carrie J. and Henry M., to John 
Cc. Barr; s w corner of Jerome Av and 
184th St. 4 year 

SINGHI, Carrie J. and Henry M., 

E. Levey and others, executors, 
s w corner of Jerome Av and 184th St, 


installments 
SORENSON, Laurids C., 
lon; n s of 27th St, 125 ft w of 
Av, 1 year 
SCHACHT, John J., to George Wilding; 
431 East 12th St, 3 years........cceeeees 
SMITH, Elise, to John Volz; n s of 118th 
St, 260 ft w of 2d Av, 3 years 
SMITH, Elise, to John Volz; n s of 118th 
St, 285 ft w of 2d Av, 3 years 
STEINBERG, Morris H., to Gustavus D. 
S. Trask; n s of 116th St, 110 ft e of 
Madison Av, 5 years 
TAYLOR, William A., and Mary to Conrad 
Tisch; lot 187 Map of Van Nest Park; 3 


THE WILLIAM’S BRIDGE LAND AND 
Improvement Company to George W. 
Flagg; e s of Intervale Av, 200.1 ft n of 
Westchester Av; installments 

THE WILLIAM’S BRIDGE LAND AND 
Improvement Company to Minnie BE. 
Flagg: e s of Intervale Av, 200.1 ft n of 
Westchester Av. 20x100; installments.... 

THE SECOND CHURCH OF THE EVAN- 
gelical Association of North America to 
Franklin Savings Bank; 422 and 424 
West 55th St, 3 years 

THUREN, William, te Elias Kempner; 
ns of 83d St, 150 ft w of Amsterdam 
Av, % year....- Seve ceced ce spear ecessace 

WALK&#R, John, to John B. Marshall, 
trustee; Spring St, n w corner of South 
5th Av, demand 

WHITMAN, Clarence, to Catharine T. 
Schieffelin; n s of 76th St, 170.6 ft e of 


and Isaac 
ft e of 2d 


Mary Con- 
10th 


., to Frank Lugar; ns 


WHITE, 
237.9 ft w of Broadway, 


of Liberty St, 
1 year 
WHITE, Thomas R., to Robert E. Dow- 
ling; n s of Liberty St, 237.9 ft w of 


45-6 years.. 
720 to 


1 


change 


1 


6,660 


to 900 


2,100 


900 


00x100, part, 95-6 years ..6,000 to 8,000 


3,000 


1,800 


1,000 


1,500 
15,000 
15,000 


15,500 


15,500 


800 
3,000 
2,000 


16,000 
5,000 
600 


9,000 


23,000 
6,200 
45,000 


48,000 


Broadway, 1 YeAS...cccsccccscccccscedecs 104,500 


to Title Guarantee 
119 East 28th St, 


eon Pee eee eee eee ee 


WILKIN. Charles F., 
and Trust Company; 
1 year’... 


Assignments of Mortgages. 


DENTON, Henry M., to Max Weil 

HOTALING, John W., and another, exec- 
'utors, to Frederic J. Middlebrook 

FLOCKEN, Nicholas I., to John W. 
Cooney, 5-6 part 

GABLER, Emil, and others, trustees, &c., 
to Agnes H. Nohn 

LUNT, Olive H., to Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 

NOHN, Agnes H., to Charles F. Wiegand 
and others. executors, &c 

ROTHSCHILD, Sophie, to Bradley -& Cur- 
rier Company 

VAN NOSTRAND, Adfred, to Catharine 
Winter 

WINSLOW, Edward, to. Henry W. Ford, 
trustee 


ee eee eee ee eee eos eeeee 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, n w corner of 
Plst St, 100.8x120;: William H. Masterson 
against Francis V. N. Burling, owner 
and contractor 

8D AV, n w corner of Wendover Av, 34x 
96; William Amter and others against 
Louis Worth, owner; George Gent, Jr., 
contractor, (eight liens) 

44TH ST, East; John H, Deeves 
Brother against Maria A. Martin and 
R. A. Canfield, owners and contractors. 

66TH ST, *32 West; James McLaughlin 
against Joseph M. Underwood, owner and 
contractor; George Mills, owner 

96TH_ST, n 8, 200 ft w of Lexington Av, 
20x70; Joseph Gallick against the Church 
of St. Francis De Sales, owner; Murphy 
Brothers, contractors; John J. Keegan, 
sub-contractor ......... ks odp awe < tiAdinw es 

109TH ST, s s, 109.2 ft w of Ist Av, 58.10 
x100.11x_ irregular; Henry «Neus, Jr., 
against Vito A. Cluffe, owner and con- 
CFACTOP 2 cccccece bc bb iee ens > 00+e bee . . 

115TH ST, 59 and 61 West; Adolphe Scher- 
rer Moses and Berman Ehren- 


8,000 


$1 


1 

1 
25,000 
15,152 
2,000 
2,019 


1 


reich, owners; P. G. Arnot Stone Works, 
181ST ST, n e corner of Amsterdam Av, 
115x100; Zimmermann & Jansen against 
Webster White, owner and contractor... 
188D ST, s s, 250 ft e of llth Av, 75x 
104.11; Thomas P. Setz against Rose 
Berwin, owner and contractor; Frank P. 
Sabetti, contractor... ...scececseeecerses 


4,000 
1,550 


Lis Pendens. 


COLUMBUS ST, 72; Norfolk St, 141; Hester St, 
161; Madison St, 328, and 27 Scammel St; 
Annie Berger against Morris Berger and others, 
(action to set aside deeds, mortgages, &c.;) 
ye Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Mar- 
shall. 

MORTON ST, 62; Sarah Spero against Thomas 
BH. Keane and others, (foreclosure of mortgage;) 
attorney, L. Alexander. 

SHIEL ST, n s, 100 ft e of 5Bth Av, 100x100, 
William’s Bridge; Caroline A. Lyon against 
Helen M. Bayles and others, (foreclosure of 
mortgage;) attorney, F. W. Clark. 

UNION AV, s e corner of Cambreling St, —x—; 
Lot 1, Block 475, map of subdivided property 
of Isabel T. Perry in Ward, part of Fox 
estate; also Lots 8 and 9, Block 444, map of 
subdivided property of Mary L. Tiffany, 23d 
Ward; Joseph Marren against Nicholas Bock 
and others, (action to declare deeds, &c., void;) 
attorney, J. H. Rogan. 

WOOSTER ST, 58, and 151 East 8lst St; John J. 
Lenehan against George Coy and others, (par- 
tition;) attorneys, Lenahan & Dowley. 

8D ST, 54 and 56 West; Alexander W. Fraser 
against Maurice W. Deshong and others, (fore- 
closure of mortgage;) attorney, G. G. Dutcher. 

23D ST, ns, 81.6 ft e of Ist Av, 75x98.9; Henry 
H. Jackson and others, executors, &c., against 
John Dwyer and others, (foreclosure of mort- 
gage;) attorneys, Hand, Bonney, Pell & Jones. 

56TH ST, 60 East; the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank against Nora A. Rook and others, 
(foreclosure of mortgage;) attorneys, R. & E. J. 
O’ Gorman. 

87TH ST, 208 Hast; Decatur Av, n w s, 341.6 
ft n of Southern Boulevard, 37.6x110; Van 
Courtlandt Av, s w corner of Villa Av, 29.7x 
122.6x25x138.4; Florence D. Kellogg against 
Clark B. Augustine, (motice of attachment;) 
attorney, F. C. Avery. 
102D ST, 110 East; Estelle 8. Deane against 
Edward M. Harlam and another, (action to es- 
tablish ownership, &c.;) attorneys, Gruber & 


Bonynge. 


STATE COURTS. 


New York Calendars—This Day. 


SUPREME COURT—Special Term—Part II.— 
McAdam, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. Ex parte 
business. 

CITY COURT —Special Term—Schuchman, 
Opens at 10 A. M. Motions. 


J.— 


Referees Appointed—New York. 


SUPREME COURT—Cohen, J.—Metropolitan 
Trust Company vs. Seaver—James P. Daven- 
rt. Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank vs. 
opper—John C. Coleman. 
SUPREME COURT—McAdam, J.—Heide vs, Coo- 
gan (4 cases)—Mitchell Levy. , 


Receivers Appointed—New York. 


SUPREMB COURT—McAdam, J.—Julius King 
Optical Company vs. William V. Moore—Ed- 
ward H. Fallows. Alexander W. Fraser vs. 
Maurice W. Deshong—Stephen G. Thomas. 


SUPREME COURT—Cohen, J.—Martin Cantine 
Company vs. Godey Company—Louis T. Gold- 


ing. 


Toronto Shipyard Fire. 


TORONTO, Ontario, Sept. 2.—The Ber- 
tram Shipyards were destroyed early this 
morning by a most disastrous fire. The 
shops are a complete wreck. The damage 
to the machinery is also heavy and will 
probably result in a total loss. The steamer 
City of Toronto, in the final stages of con- 
struction by the Bertram Company, was 


saved, but with great difficulty. The loss 
is placed at about $70,000, insured chiefly 
by American companies. George Bertram, 

ember of Parliament for Centre Toronto, 
is President of the company, which em- 
ployes over 200 men, 


INSTRUCTION. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of 
life with advantages of healthful and beautiful 
suburban residence; rowing and skating on 
Charles River; outdoor games in ample, shaded 
grounds; best equipped gymnasium and swim- 
ming tank under careful hygienic supervision. 
Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the ideal 
administration of homes; pupils properly chaper- 
oned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
— in Boston and to historical places in the vi- 
cinity. 

For {llustrated catalogue, blank forms for ap- 
plication, or place on waiting list, address (men- 
tioning this papery C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


THE WILSON-VAIL SCHOOL‘ 


622 FIFTH AVE. (mear 50th St.) 
THE WILSON & KELLOGG SCHOOL 
CONSOLIDATED WITH 
THE HALSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Prepares for leading universities, science 
schools, business. Indorsed by the Presidents of 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, N. Y. University, the 
Dean of Columbia, Prof. West of Princeton. 

Building entirely remodeled. Latest equipment, 
laboratory, manual training, gymnasium, ath- 
letics. Begins Sept. 29. Preparatory, $100 to 
$150; Junior, $200; Middle, $250; Senior, $300. 

Class for little boys—special advantages. 


IRVING SCHOOL, 54 West 84th St. 


L. D. RAY, M. A, Ph. D., HEAD MASTER. 
Primary, Intermediate, and Collegiate Grades. 
Ninth year begins September 29th. 
ear-book on request. 

In June, °98, fourteen young men from this 
— were admitted to Yale, Harvard, or Co- 

umbia. 


THE MISSES MOSES. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR_GIRLS, 
Nos. 647 & 649 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 

Primary (incl. kindergarten,) intermediate, aca- 
demic, and college preparatory departments. Spe- 
= alae course for graduates of grammar 
schools. 


Miss Walker’s Day School for Girls, 
148 Madison Avenue. 

Miss Roberts, Principal.—The school has been 
entirely reorganized, and will be reopened Oc- 
tober 3d. Primary, Intermediate, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Classes. Address 

MISS WALKER, 148 Madison Avenue, or 
MISS ROBERTS, Sandwich, Mass., until Sept. 20. 


THE ACADEMY OF URSINUS COLLEGE 
Collegeville, Pa. 
College-trained teachers. Healthful and beauti- 
ful situation near Philadelphia. Co-educational. 
Privileges of college library, laboratory, athletic 

grounds. Expenses, 5190. 
REV. HENRY T. SPANGLER, D. D., Pres’t, 
PRES ORES a eee 


CHAPIN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


721 MADISON AV., (G4TH ST.) 
English, Classical, and Primary Departments. 
Gymnasium. 79th year opens Sept. 28. 
HENRY BARTON CHAPIN, D. D., Ph. D., Prin. 


SCHOOL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29TH. 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 

45 West 8ist Street, Manhattan Square North, 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
AND YOUNG MEN. 

For catalogue address N. Arch. Shaw, Jr., Prin. 


THE CAMBRIDGE. SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. No ‘‘ extras.”” MR. 
ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


MISS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 

School, 48 Madison Avenue.—Preparation for 
Bryn Mawr, Barnard, and all colleges. Classes 
for little girls. 


The Misses Hickok’ School for Girls 


Suburban to New York City. Lectures by pro- 
fessors in Columbia University. Morristown, N. J. 


The Berlitz School cf Languages. 
Madison Square and 25th St., New York. 
Special course during Summer. Also Summer 
School at Asbury Park, N. J. 


DREW SEMINARY for Young Women and Girls, 
Carmel, New York. New Music Hall, 33d Year 
opens Sept. 29. Send for illustrated circular. 
JAMES M. YEAGER, D. D., President. 


——___ eet 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Lebanon, N. H.—Prepares for all colleges 
and business. Major B. F. HYATT, A. M., Prin- 


cipal. 


INTELLIGENT lady expecting to learn stenog- 
raphy, will be taught in reputable court reporter's 
offices; lucrative position assured when proficient. 
F. LUSK, 32 Broadway. 


DR. E. D. LYON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 576 

Fifth Avenue.—Reopens Sept. 28th. Prepares 
for college, scientific schools, and business. Num- 
ber limited to 85. Primary Department. 


MISS CARRIER’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
and Girls, 52 East 30th St. Reopens Oct. 3d. 
Manual training; afterroon outing class. 
——— —— rere OOD 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
REOPENS OCTOBER 5TH. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


MISS WARREN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 108 
West 8ist St.—Primary, Intermediate, Academ- 
fe. Boys in the Primary Department. 


PRATT INSTITUTE.—Fall term begins Sept. 


26th. For information address Secretary. 


REV. DR. AND MRS. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 
Home and Day School for Girls. 607 Sth Av. 


INSTRUCTION, 


SPECIAL 


STUDENTS 


@ 

© 

co 
Post graduates or, in fact, any students at 
Pennington Seminary, may take studies of 
their choice either alone or, added to a res- 
ular course. Students may make a spe- 
cialty of music, of art, of language, of 
English, of mathematics, of business, or of 
any lines of study which they may choose. 
The singleness of aim and concentration 
in the pursuit of such studies makes prog- 
ress rapid and makes them of great value 
in preparing students for their special vo- 
cations in life. No extras except art and 
music. If you would investigate the meth- 
ods that have made Pennington Seminary 
so successful write for the catalogue, illus- 
trated from photographic views. $250.00 a 

year. Address 

THOMAS O'HANLON, D. D., Pres., (29th ; 

© 

e 

® 
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PENNINGTON 


SEMINARY 


Pennington, New Jersey 
FOUNDED 1838. 
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OOOOOD 
185TH YEAR. 


COLUMBIA 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


34 AND 36 EAST 51ST ST. 


REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 27TH. 


Boys are prepared for all Colleges, Scientific 
Schools, and Business Primary Department. Gym- 
nasium. Grounds for track athletics. 

The Headmaster will confer with parents on 
and after Tuesday, Sept. 13th, at the school. 

Catalogues on application. 

B. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster. 


STEVENS SCHOOL. 


THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


RIVER STREET, 
between 5th and 6th Sis., Hoboken, N. J. 
REOPENS SEPT. 14th, 1898. 
Examinations for admission on the 12th and 
13th, of September. 
Courses of studies preparatory to Colleges and 
Schools of Science, Law, and Medicine. 
The rate of tuition for all classes is $150 per 
year, or $50 per term. 
These terms include all the studies. 
=, apse apply to the Principal of Stevens 
chool. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF 


DR. J. SACHS. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
38 West 59th St. 
REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 27, 1898. 
Thorough preparation for all colleges. 
Special Commercial Department. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
116 West 59th St. 
REOPENS THURSDAY, SEPT. 29, 1898. 
Complete organization from Pri- 
mary to Academic Classes. Thorough 
preparation for all Women’s Colleges. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
15 West 48d St., near Fifth Avenue. 

Nineteenth year begins September 28, 1898. 
Graduates now in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Co- 
umbia, and other colleges and scientific schools. 

orough, practical instruction, with special at- 
tention to the individuai student. Separate pri- 
mary department. Laboratories, Gymnasium. 
For annual catalogue address Principal, ARTHUR 
WILLIAMS, (Yale.) 


“THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


20 East 50th Street. 


This School Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 28th. 


Mr. Cutler or the Registrar will be at the School 
House after September 14th. 


Summer address, Holliston, Mass. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


ON THE HUDSON, NEW YORK CITY. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
PEDAGOGICAL and COM’L DEP’M’TS. 
45th Session begins Wednesday, Sept. 7. 

For particulars address Brother JAMBS, Director. 


French, Spanish, German, Italian, &c. 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; classes or 
privately; day or evening; trial lesson free. Send 
for circular. THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LAN- 
GUAGES, Madison Square, N. Y. 
75 Court St., Brooklyn. 
Branches in other American and Europ. cities 


—$$—$—$_——= 


‘SACRED HEART ACADEMY. 


Select Catholic Boarding School; educational 
advantages unsurpassed; open all year; fall term 
begins Sept. 7 Address Ero. AUGUST, West 
Chester, N. Y. 


Miss BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. Nor- 

walk, Conn.—27th year. Primary. Academic and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
incandescent light. . 


J. H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
423 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 
REOPENS MONDAY, OCTOBER 8D. 
Primary, Intermediate, and College classes. Boys 
from eight to eighteen. Summer address of Prin- 
cipal until Sept. 17th is Cotuit, Mass. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—Found- 

ed in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
Stares. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Ad- 
_— AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Providence, 


S. MARY’S SCHOOL, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, Primary Classes. 


College Preparation; Full Lecture Course. 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th St. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS, FROE- 
bel Normal Institute.—Fall term begins Sept. 7, 
1898. Free scholarships, (limited.) Address Z. 

2 CUTTEN, Metropolitan Temple, 7th Av., 14th 
t. 


BETTS ACADEMY, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
@0th year. Special opportunities for students de- 
siring to save time in eg eo 
WM. J. BETTS, M. A., (Yale,) Principal. 


1836. 
1867. 


Poughkeepsie Collegiate School. 1867. 

Riverview Military Academy, 1898. 

JOSEPH BARTLETT BISBEE, A. M., 
Poughkeepsie, N. “Y. 


Kraus’ Seminary for Kindergartners 
REOPENS OCTOBER 5TH. 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, Principal, 
Hotel San Remo, West, Cor. 75th Street. 
——— ~~ OOOO 


The De Lancey School for Girls, 
71 West 85th Street. 
Seventeenth year begins October 3d. Primary 
(including Kindergarten,) through College Pre- 

paratory. Catalogues on application. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF 

the Ethical Culture Schools, 669 Madison Av., 
opens Oct. £2; terms, $200; a few free scholar- 
ships. PERCIVAL CHUBB, Principal. 


8ST. DAVID’S HALL. SCHOOL FOR BOYS; 
Limited number; thoroughness; home influence; 

testimonials from leading educators. Rev. W. L. 
EVANS, M. A., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

a enna tae emnetnnen sctenmeartt snr ma Sette A NS 


INSTRUCTION—LAW SCHOOLS, 





$ 7 Sixty-fourth year opens 
N. Y. University 20 tar" 1is° Day 
CLASSES, (LL. B. after 


Law School two years.) EVENING 


CLASSES, (LL. B. after three years.) Daily ses- 
sions 8:30 to 6 and 8 to 10 Pp. M Tuition 
$100. GRADUATE CLASSES—Fifteen courses; 
Five required for LI. M. 

For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Regis- 
trar, Washington Square, New York City. 


NEW YORK ive School 
Evening School,9 W.18t 
LAW SCHOOLS « Dwight Method” of Tne 
atruction. LL.B. in 2 years; LL.M. in 8 years, 
Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


85 Nassau St. 


INSTRUCTION—BUSINESS 


THE PACKARD SCHOOL 


will reopen after the summer vacation on Tues- 
day, September 6. Bookkeeping, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, correspondence, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, commercial law, civil government, etc. 
Individual instruction. Students may enter at 
any time. Call or send for prospectus. 
8. S. PACKARD, President. 
101, 108, 105 Bast 23d St. 


COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK BUSINESS INSTITUTE—Affords 

thorough education for business. ACADEMIC 
BOOKKBEPING, Correspondence, Banking, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, SHORTHAND, and TYPE- 
WRITING Departments. Day and ovensng, = 
sions. Call or write. C. C. Gaines, Pres., 81 125 


at.. N. Y. ‘ 


i 


CITY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 
AUCTIONEER, 


Geo. R. Read 
REAL ESTATE, 


10 Wall and 9 Pine St. 1 Madisen Av, 
BROKER, aPPRAISER. 


——e . 
% 


A_VERY DESIRABLE 20-F 


REASONABLE PRICE. RET 
IN HOUSE. CHARLES BUEK. © 
AND BUILDER, 109 WEST 42D 


A COLUMBIA COLLEGE LPASEHOLD 
NO. 42 WEST 50TH STREET. 4 

FOR SALE AT A VERY LOW PRI 

FOUR-STORY A 

FOOT, IN EXCELLENT ORDER, § 

DID REAR; STATION STREET 

PHALTED BLOCK. KEYS OF © 

BUEK, 109 WEST 42D ST. 


WESTCHESTER PROPERTY FOR SALag 


AT ELMSFORD, 


Westchester County, 
New York and Putnsm Railroad, 


A Gem of a House for $4,000, 


All Modern Improvements, 
Easy Monthly Payments. 


* CIRCULARS OF 


JAMES R. HAY; 


71 Broadway, N. Y. 
H. C. FISHER, Elmsford. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET—UNFURNISHED. 


123 WEST 55TH ST. 


4-story 17-foot house; two-story extension; une — 


usally attractive; moderate rent. 
Apply JAMES R. HAY, 71 Broadway. 
Or janitor, 108 West 55th St. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET—FURNISHED. 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE FURNISHED 
HOUSE, on Lenox Hill, neighborhood Madison 

Av and 69th St.; rent, $2,500. 
JAMES R. HAY, 71 Broadway. 


APARTMENTS TO LET—UNFURNISHED 


. THE CHELSEA, 


222 WEST 23D SsT. 

A select and refined Family Hotel; el 
suites of rooms, with private halls, new, modern 
conveniences, either furnished or unfurnished, 
may be rented by the year. A BEAUTIFUL 
HOME AT MODERATE RATHSS! ! Families 
seeking a central and quiet location should visit 
The Chelsea before deciding where to live. 

Private and public restaurants on office floor. 

Address THE CHELSEA. 

E. N. WILSON, Manager. 


A.—THE LORING, 

Entrance, 202 West 74th St.. 
fronting Boulevard, West 74th St., Amsterdam 
Av., six and seven large, light rooms and bath; 
hot water supply; first-class service. 

NEUFVILLE, 252, 254, 256 West S4th St. 

Seven rooms and bath; hot water supply, large, 
light, well ventilated, decorated, steam heated, . 
CARLOS, 280 West 76th St. 

Southwest corner Boulevard. 
Seven rooms and bath; decorated; steam heated. 
Apply on premises, or 

J. E. WHITAKER, 278 Boulevard near West 74th. 


THE CLEVELAND, 


126-180 EAST 24TH ST. 
Large flats; all rooms light and open to outside 
air; hardwood floors; large closets, Owner, resi- 
dent. 


HROTELS, 


Sherman Square Hotel, 


Boulevard, corner West 7Tist St. 
AMERICAN PLAN, 


Strictly a family hotel; choice suites, furnished 
or infurnished, to rent by the season or 
Cuisine and service of the highest order. es 
reasonable. Location convenient to all parts of 
the city. 


WALTER LAWRENCE, Manager. 


A SELECT CITY HOME, FREE FROM TH 
CARES OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


Hotel Bristol asd @xd'sn 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
FINEST LOCATION IN NEW YORE CIry. 
CUISINE, APPOINTMENTS, AND 
SERVICE UNSURPASSED. 


JOHN L. CHADWICK, Prop 


THE VIRGINIA, 


COLUMBUS PLAZA, 

58th-59th Streets and Broadway, New York. 

The Only Hotel Covering an Entire Block in the 
City. All Light Rooms. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
RATB: $1.00 per day and upward. 
E. H. POWELL, 
Proprietor. 





COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET-UNFUR- 
NISHED. 


~~. 


NUTLEY, N. J. 


40 minutes via Erie Rallway. 

Two unusually attractive houses, 12 and 14 
rooms; newly decorated, ample grounds, fine old 
shade; stables; five minutes’ walk to station. 
Rent, $550 and $700. Illustrated circulars. 

JAMES R. HAY, 71 Broadway. 

Nutley office opposite station. 


NUTLEY N. J. 


40 minutes via Erie Railroad; several very at- 
tractive, modern houses; well-shaded lawns; 
stables; rent, $350 to $650; golf, tennis; ood 
wheeling. JAMES R. HAY, 71 Broadway. 

Nutley office, opposite station. 

P. S.—Send for illustrated circular. 


TO LET FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


FOR RENT. 
THE MENDELSSOHN ROOMS, 


108 West 55th St., for a term of years; dancing 

hall, 48x53; small hall, 25x31; living apartment 

and dressing rooms on second floor. pply 
JAMES R. HAY, 71 Broadway. 


MUSICAL, 





MR. SAM FRANKO ANNOUNCES THAT ON 

September 9th he will resume rehearsals of the 
Chorus for the Bthical Society. _The work of this 
chorus offers exceptional opportunities is choral 
training, and sopranos, altos, tenors, and basses 
with good voices and some experience in sight 
reading are cordially invited to join. 

Mr. Franko will examine applicants at his resi- 
dence, 45 East 84th Street, on any day between 
oe en of 9 and 10 A. M. and 6 and 7 


— 
BURNISHED ROOMS. 
Se tl 


NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Ring your Messenger Call Box or leave your 
Advertisements <t any American District Tele- 
graph or Postal Telegraph Offices. Charges same 


as at Publication Office. 


DESIRABLE ROOM OR ROOMS, WITH ALL 
conveniences, for one or two gentlemen; house 

west side, near 934 St L. station and Central 

Perk. Address S. E., Box 191 Times Office. 


FURNISHED LARGE PARLOR, BEDROOM, 
to refined gentlemen. Apply 117 West 16th St, 
near 6th Av. M. S. ROOME. 


a 
COUNTRY BOARD. 


AEL’S VILLA, BENGLEWOOD-ON- 
ee J.—A permanent home for old 
ladies; quiet and refined; charmingly located; 
lovely, bright rooms; large piazzas; utifully 
shaded lawn; chapel attached; daily mass. Ad- 
dress SISTERS OF ST. JOS x 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 


EXPORT.—American, much experience f 
trade, seeks engagement of two or three 

ing manufacturers; object, establish agencies and 

confidential traveler; Russia and Japan preferred; 

thorough in Fret.ch, German, Spanish; references. 

Address C. B., 207 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. , 


“ All the News That’s Fit to Print: 


er. 
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“THE CLAY DIVORCE SUIT. 


@he Plaintiff Charges His Child-Wife 
with Desertion and Offers 
Alimony. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 2.—A special to 
The Evening Post fgom Righmond, Ky., 


says: 

The petition for divorce filed by Gen. 
Cassius M. Clay to secure a legal separa- 
tion from his girl wife, Dora Richardson 
Clay, recites “ that the plaintiff has treated 
the defendant in all respects as a dutiful 
and faithful husband should, and that he 
has fully met and discharged all the cove 
nants of said marriage contract, but that 
the defendant did, without fault on the part 
of plaintiff, abangpn him on July 38, 1897, 
and has since lived separate and apart from 
him.” 

Gen. Clay prays for a divorce and asks 
that the defendant be restored to her maiden 


mame and given all proper relief, which is 
supposed to mean that he intends to pro- 
vide a liberal alimony. The defendant’s 
@nswer admits all the charges. Gen. Clay 
Says that the girl shall never want so long 
@s he lives. 


SUICIDE OF A NEW YORKER. 


Wharles P. Newton, a Salesman, Kills 
Himself in Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 2.—Charles P. 
(Newton, traveling salesman for the whole- 
Bale leaf tobacco firm of Newgass & Co., 
New York, committed suicide to-day at the 
Bingham House by hanging himself in his 
room, His motive for the act is unknown, 
and he left no word behind. 

Newton was a frequent guest at the ho- 
tel, and was apparently a man of exemplary 


habits. He is said to have represented 
Newgass & Co. over fifteen years. He 
‘went to the hotel several days ago, and 
up to the time he was last seen last night 
was apparently in good spirits, 


EXCURSIONS. 


CONEY ISLAND 


Culver Route. 
from Ft. Whitehall St., (Battery,) N. 
Y., Via 39th St. al oe Ferry. 
Boats connecting with EXPRESS TRAINS. No 


Stops. 
LEAVE DAILY 7:00 (except Sun.,) 8:00, 9:00, 
10:00, 11:00 (11:30 Sun. a A. M., 12:00 noon 
(12:30 Sun. only,) 12:40 (except Sun.,) 1:00, and 
very 20 minutes thereafter until 10:20 B, M. 
vent trains returning; last train leaves Coney 

at 11:34 P. M. 


FARE 10 CENTS. 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 
Coney Island J. C. Races 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, FOOT 34TH 
T., E. R.t Week days, 5:40, 6:40, 7:40, 10:50 A. 
.; 12:10, 1:10, 1:50, 2:30, 8:10, 4:10, 5:10, 5:50, 
330, 7:00, 7:30, 8:10, 9:30, 10:16 and 10:50'P. M. 
Additional tradins race days 12:40 P. M.; parlor 
@ar train, 1:00 P. M 

LEAVE NEW YORE, FOOT WHITEHALL 


40, 2:20, 7 , 9:40, and 16:20 P. 

. Additional trains race days, 12:20, 12:40, 
1:20, 2:00 P. M. Excursion tickets 40c, 

On CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB 
race DAYS all trains stop at race track until 


ROCKAWAY BEACH 


TRAINS LEAVD FOOT 34TH ST., E. R., N. Y¥.3 
Week days, 6:50, 8:30, 9:20, 9:50, 10:50 A. M.; 
p=. 1:20 (1:50 Sat. only,) 2:20 (2:50 Sat. only,) 

:20, 4:20, 5:30, 6:20, 7:20, 8:20, 9:10 (9:40 Sat. 
pniy,) 10:00 P. M. Leave L. I. City 10 minutes 
ater. 


Excursion tickets 40 cents. 
NEW 
THRO 


ROUTE TO ROCKAWAY BEAC 


UGH TRAIN SERVICE FROM FERRIES 
FOOT BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


FARE i1Sc. 


WIA BROOKLYN ELEVATED 
AND LONG ISLAND R. R. 

Same rate of fare from Park Row, N.‘Y., via 
Brooklyn Bridge, or from any Brooklyn Elevated 
Station. 4 

Trains leave Broadway ferries, week days, hour- 
ly, 6:04 to 8:04 A. M.; half hourly, 9:04 A. M. to 
0:04 P. M. Saturdays only 9:34 P. M. 

Sundays, half hourly, 6:04 to 8:04, 8:24, 8:44, 
6:04 A. M. Every 15 minutes, 9:04 to 11:04 A. M, 
Every 10 minutes, 11:04 A. M. to 9:44 P. M. 


AONE DOLLAR OUTING 


MAUCH CHUNK, GLEN ONOKO 


AND THE 


SWITCHBACK RAILROAD, 


VIA 


Central R. R. of New Jersey. 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 4. 
LSO 


MONDAY, SEPT. 5. 
A LABOR DAY EXCURSION 


AT 
ONE DOLLAR FIFTY CENTS. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION ON SUNDAY WILL 
be run at rate of $1.00 round trip for adults; 
children 5 to 12, 75 cents. 

MONDAY’S EXCURSION WILL be run at rate 
of $1.50 round trip for adults; children, 5 to 12, 
$1.00. Switchback tickets at half rates if pur- 
Chased on trains. 

TRAINS WITH LUNCH CARS ATTACHED, 
LEAVE NEW YORK, FOOT OF LIBERTY ST., 
IN. R: AT 8:30 A. M.; SOUTH FERRY, FOOT 
OF WHITEHALL ST., AT 8:25 A. M. Return- 
ing arrive in the city about 9 P. M. 


SHAFTER’S VICTORIOUS ARMY, 


Rough Riders and Regulars, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 


CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK. 


A CITY OF TENTS. 


Wrains leave New York, 84th St., EH. R.—Week 
Gays, 8:25 (8:50 Special Fast Express) A. M.; 
8:20 (4:50 Special Fast Express) P. M. Sundays 
(8:50 Specia. Fast Express) and 9:00 A. M. 

Eeave L. I. City—Week days 8:36 (9:00 Special 
Fast Express) A. M.; 3:33 (5:00 Special Fast 
Express) P. M. Sundays (9:00 Special Fast Ex- 
press) and 9:10 A. M. 

Zeave Brooklyn, Flatbush Ave.—Week days, 8:30 
8:54 Special Fast Express) A. M,., 3:24 (4:54 

pecial Fast Express) P. M. Sundays, (8:53 
Special’ Fast Express) and 9:08 A. M. 

RETURNING, Leave Montauk—Week days, for 
New York and Brooklyn—5:50 (9:00 Special Fast 
Express, New York only) A. M., 2:00 (5:00 Spe- 
cial Fast Express) and 7:30 P. M. Sundays, 
6:30 A. M., 3:55 (5:00 Special Fast Express, 
New York only) and 7:48 P. M. 

The Special Fast Express Trains make no stops 

@ast of Jamaica. 

Excursion tickets will be sold at one fare for 
the round trip—$3.0, valid for 3 days—good only 
m trains designated as Special Fast Express 
frains. 


Camp Wikoff is located about one mile from the 
gtation. A restaurant has been established at the 
@tation, where a light lunch may be obtained. 


WEST POINT, NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


GRAND DAILY EXCURSION (Except Sunday) 
BY PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“NEW YORK” and “ ALBANY.” 
From Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex)..8 A. M, 
** New York, Desbrosses St. Pier..8:40 ‘ 
** New York, West 22d St. Pier “ 
Returning, due in New York 5:30 P. M. 
MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
No more delightful way of spending 


LABOR DAY. 


Excursion Tickets to 
West Point or Newburgh and return......81.00 
Poughkeepsie and return.........++—-$1.50 


SO lope axe SO°* 
UP THE HUDSON 


by the Long Island Sound Steamer 


“CITY OF LOWELL,”’ 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 4. 


From New Pier 36 N. R., foot Spring St. 
at 10 A. M. Music, Refreshments. No liquors. 
Table d’Hote Dinner until 8 P. M., 75 cents. A 
la carte after 8 P. M. Tickets, staterooms, and 
full information in advance at New Pier 36. 


Saturday Afternoon Excursion 
TO WEST POINT 


STEAMER MARY POWELL 
leaves Desbrosses St. 1:45, W. 22d St. 2 P. M. 
pipes good RETURNING any WEST SHGRE 

OAD TRAIN same day, $1.00. This will 

ve rs ample time to see DRESS PA- 
Government buildings, &c. Same trip 
be made DAY. Return Hudson 

R. R., $1.10. 


8.45, 10.00, Leos rooatt.sn2.203.30, 
sth St ,Brocklys 9.05, 19. A. 
° ty ob whee mise 


: %. 
2.165, 3.15,4.15,5.45P.M. LEAVE GLEN ISLAND 11.004.M., 
12,00 M. 1.00 P. M.for Cortlandt St. only 


LS 6.30, 6, 7, 8 P. M, 

for im Bp BOATS SUND. 

Svecial t from East 32d and 96th Sts, 

Leave 32d St. 9.00 A. M. ,19M, SP. M, Leave 96th St, 9.15 
A. M.,12.15, and 8.16 P. M, Demrutes, howe Glen Island, 10.80 
A. M. fors24 St. only; 1.80 and 5.30 P. for 96th and 39d Sts, 
EX ION 40 CENTS. 
Including Admission to all Attractions. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
Saratoga Springs. 


No month is as 

SEPTEMBER aelichttul at Sa- 
ratoga as oo 

tember. Itslead- 
ai hotel, the 
UNITED STATES 
always remains 
open until O ‘0- 
BER ist. Steam 
heat in main 
building and 
throughout cot- 
tage suites, Or- 


HOTEL, 
SARATOGA. hese, wast 


Full service maintained. 
FINEST GOLF LINKS IN AMERIOA. 
Write for terms. GAGE & PERRY. 


UNITED STATES 


+ 
+ 
a 
+ 
+ 
+ 
> 
D4 
+ 


New Jersey. 


Somerset Inn, 


& EIGHT COTTAGES. BERNARDSVILLB, N. J. 
Open to Nov. ist. 85 miles from New York on 
D., L. & W. R. R., via Barclay or Christopher St. 
Ferry. Altitude, 800 feet. Many improvements 
since last year. GEO. W. LE, Manager. 


LONG BRANCH. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


OCEAN FRONT. 
Select family and transient hotel. Open until 
Sept. 12th. Orchestra; illustrated booklet; reason- 
able rates, 3. CG. VAN CLEAF, Prop. 


NEWARK, N. J.. NEW YORK TIMES 
OVFICE. 

ADVERTISERS MAY LEAVE THEIR OR- 
DERS AT 794 BROAD ST., NEWARK, WHERE 
THE SAME CARB AND ATTENTION WILL BE 
SHOWN AS AT MAIN OFFICE. 


Pennsylvania. 


THE KITTATINNY, 


DELAWARD WATER GAP, PENN. 

This favorite Summer and Autumn resort will 
remain open until November. Rooms en suite 
with bath. Steam heat, &c. Golf links, Send for 
booklet. W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


Miscellaneous. 


SHARONSPRINGS,N.Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL, Open June 15. 
JOHN H, GARDNER & SON. 


SHARON HOUSE, 


Open June Ist to Oct. Ist. 
B. P. SHARP, PROP. 
Largest ana Most Complete Sulphur 
Bathing Establishment in the U. S. 
Pamphlets on application. 


MOUNTAIN HOMB, WINDHAM, N. Y.—Ac- 
commodates 100; location unsurpassed; terms 
reasonable; descriptive circulars. oO. R. COE. 

—_—_—_—_—_—————————————————————— 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

Ring your Messenger Ca.l1 Box or leave your 
Advertisements at any American District. Tele- 
graph or Postal Telegraph Offices. Charges same 
as at Publication Office. 


—-- —— 





Miscellancouns. 


MATRON.—Experience; best of reference. J. B., 
107 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


LLL, 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES, 





Gardeners, 


GARDENER.—By German-American as gardener 
at private place; married; practically versed in 
all branches of horticulture; accustomed to the 
management of help; twenty years’ experience; 
best of reference. Ed Fischer, 267 North §8t., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


GARDENER, &c.—As vegetable gardener 
furnace, horse, or caretaker; reference. 
407 Broadway. 


care 
. J., 


Miscellaneous. 

A YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
with all branches of stock and grain brokerage 
business, at present employed, desires to con- 
nect himself with a banking house for the 
purpose of advancement. X., Box 48% 1,242 
Broadway. 

HELP WANTED—MALES, 


WANTED—A young man of enterprise and abil- 
ity to solicit advertisements for a leading New 
Box 101 Times Office. 


SUMMONSES. 


York paper. §&., 


~e 


SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK COUNTY.— 

AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, and Lewis H. Schulta, 
as trustees of the estate of Jackson 8S. Schultz, 
deceased, plaintiffs, against JOHN PETTIT and 
Alida R. Pettit, his wife; Julia Hazard, Matilda 
Campbell, William F. Vanderhouten, John E, 
Richardson, James A, Bradley, Maurice Traube 
and Company, and Ironclad Manufacturing Com- 
pany, defendants.—In foreclosure.—Amended Sum- 
mons: 

To the above-named defendants and each of 
them: You are hereby summoned to answer the 
amended complaint in this action and to serve a 
copy of your answer on the plaintiffs’ attorney 
within twenty days after the service of this sum- 
mons, exclusive of the day of service, and in case 
of your failure to appear or answer, judgment 
will be taken against you by default for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint.—Dated New York, 


July 18th, 1898. 
AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, 
Attorney in person and Attorney for Plaintiffs, 
32 Liberty Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. 

To the above-named defendants, John Pettit and 
Alida R. Pettit: The foregoing amended sum- 
mons is served upon you by publication pursuant 
to an order of Hon. P. Henry Dugro, a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
dated the 10th day of August, 1898, and filed with 
a copy of the amended complaint in the office of 
the Clerk of the County of New York, in the 
County Court in said County on the llth day of 
August, 1898, the order amending the summons 
and complaint herein having been duly entered in 
said Clerk’s office on the 8th day of August, 1898. 
—Dated New York, August 12th, 1898. 

AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, 
Attorney in person and Plaintiffs’ Attorney, 32 
Liberty Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. aul3-law6wS 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK.—CITY 
and County of New York.—GEORGE BE. BORE- 

HAM against NEWTON DARLING.—Trial to 

be nad in the City and County of New York.— 

Summons. e 

To the above-named defendant: 

You are hereby summoned to answer the com- 
plaint in this action and to serve a copy of your 
answer on the plaintiff's attorneys within twen- 
ty (20) days after the service of this summons, 
exclusive of the day of service; and in case of 
your failure to appear or answer, judgment will 
be taken against you by default for the relief 
demanded in the complaint.—Dated New York, 


July 1, 1898. 
KANTROWITZ & ESBERG, 
Plaintiff's Attorneys, 
Office and Post Office address No. 320 Broadway, 
New York City. 

To the above-named defendant Newton Darling: 
The foregoing summons is served upon you by 
ublication pursuant to the order of Hon. Henry 

Bischoff, Jr., one of the Justices of the Supreme 

Court of the State of New York, dated July 29th, 

1898, and filed with the complaint herein in the 

office of the Clerk of the County of New York, 

on the 29th day of July, 1898. 

KANTROWITZ & ESBERG, 
Plaintff’s Attorneys, 
Office and Post Office Address, No. 320 Broadway, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York. 
jy30-law6wS 


ee OTA I! ae NR tre nee 
SUPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF 

New York.—ALONZO ROTHSCHILD, plaintiff, 
against ADDIE A, CULLIN and ADA M. CHILD, 
defendants, summons, 

To the above-named defendants: You are here- 
by summoned to answer the complaint in this 
action and to serve a copy of your answer on the 
plaintiff's attorneys within twenty days after the 
service of this summons, exclusive of the day of 
service, and in case of your failure to appear, or 
answer, judgment will be taken against you by 
default, for the relief demanded in the com- 
plaint.—Dated June 28th, 1898. 

SONDHEIM & SONDHPIM, 
Plaintiff's Attorneys. 
Office and Post Office address, No. 85 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

To the above-named defendants, Addie A. 
Cullin and Ada M. Child: The foregoing sum- 
mons is served upon you by publication, pur- 
suant to an order of this court made by the Ho 
Henry Bischoff, Jr., one of the Judges thereof) 
dated July 22d, 1898, and filed herein with the 
complaint in this action in the office of the Clerk 
of the County of New York. at the County Court 
House, in the Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, County of New York, on the 22d day 
of July, 1898.—Dated July 22d, 1898. 

SONDHEIM & SONDHEIM, 
Attorneys for Plaintiff. 
Office and Post Office address, No. 35 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 
jy28-law6wSa&S8 


York, New York County CAARON HH. ROSEN 
ork, New York ty.—AA - 
pega var sie =. epg J pi ln 
arnah nsky, wife; Meyer vermann, 
H Tan . Ella Tanenbaum, his wife; 
lla ee wife; 

Louis Bernay, Fanny Bernay, e; Simon 
Frankel, David J. Frankel, ohn Frankel, , com- 
— the partnership of Joseph Frankel’s Sons; 
1 Mansfield, William Edler, Paul Pfohenhauer, 
Baltimore High Grade Brick Company, Adam 
Boppal. Jacob Rabinowitz, Henry Michaelson, in- 
dividually and as agent for Jacob Rabinowitz; 
ger, John Rosenbaum, Isaac A. 

The Mercer Company, Horace 

G. Patterson, Charles A. Cor- 
, Benjamin Berriman, Julius 
Isidore Picker, Fred- 


Dick?” free x5 Joseph Fiemi 
ung, 

Albert, John, Henry, Frederick, and Joseph bein 

fictitious, the real names of said defendants being 

unkaown to plaintiff, and Abram Barrasch, Mor- 

ris Hahn, Frank W. Sturvy, defendants. 

To the above-named defendants: You are here- 
by summoned to answer the complaint in this 
action, and to serve a copy of your answer on 
the plaintiff's attorneys within twenty days after 
the service of this summons, exclusive of the. day 
of service, and in case of your failure to appear, 
or answer, judgment will be taken against you 
by default for the relief demanded in the com- 
plaint.—Dated August 8rd, 1898. 

TOWNSEND & McILVAINE, 
Plaintiff’s Attorneys, Office and Post Office Ad- 
dress 45 Cedar Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York. 

To the defendants Harris Fordinsky, Hannah 
Fordinsky, Harry Tanenbaum, and Ella Tanen- 
baum: The foregoing summons is served upon 
you by publication, pursuant to an order of the 
Honorable David McAdam, one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
dated the 27th day of August, 1898, and filed with 
the complaint in the office of the Clerk of the 
County of New York, at the County Court House 
in the City of New York, Borough of Manhattan, 
on the 3ist day of August, 1898.—Dated New 
York, August 30, 1898. 

TOWNSEND & McILVAINE, - 
Plaintiff's Attorneys, Office and Post Office Ad- 
dress 45 Cedar Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York. s8-law6wSa&ol5 


SURROGATE NOTICES. . 


[Supplemental Citation.] 

BACON, SHE J.—The People of the State 

of New York, by the grace of God, free and in- 
Copendant, to D, Gibbs, widow of Luther 
Gibbs, deceased; George L. Gibbs, Scott Gibbs, 
Carrie Gibbs Beach, Guidotto D. Gibbs, and 
Pearl E. Gibbs, be the only heirs at law and 
next of kin of said ther Gibbs, deceased, and 
Mary D. Gibbs, as administratrix of the estate of 
Luther Gibbs, deceased, said Luther Gibbs having 
been one of the heirs at law and next of kin of 
SHERMAN J. BACON, late of the County of New 
York, deceased, send greeting: 

a A. Bacon of the City of New 
York has lately gored to the Surrogate’s Court 
of our County of New York, to have a certain 
instrument in writing, relating to both real and 
personal property, duly prov as the last will 
and testament of Sherman J. Bacon, late of the 
County of New York, deceased, therefore you and 
each of you, are cited to appear before the Surro- 

ate of our County of New York, at his office 

n the County of New York, on the 10th day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, at half past ten o’clock in the forenoon of 
that day, then and there to attend the probate 
of the said last will and tesament. 

And such of you as are hereby cited ‘as are 
under the age of twenty-one years are required 
to appear by your guardian, if you have one, or 
if you have none, to pear and apply for one 
to be aypointed, or in the event of your neglect 
or failure to do so a guardian will be appointed 
by the Surrogate to represent and act for you in 
the proceeding. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused the seal 

of the Surrogate’s Court of the said 
(I. 8.] County of New York to be hereunto af- 

fixed. Witness, Hon. John H. VY. Ar- 
nold, a Surrogate of our said County of New 
York, at said County, the 16th day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 


and ninety-eight. 
J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, 
. Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court. 
WILLIAMSON & REYNOLDS, Attorneys for Pe- 
tioner, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
au20-law6wS < 


CUGNONI, JOSEPHINE JARVIS.—In pursu- 

ance of an order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, 
a Surrogate of the County of New York, notice 
is hereby given to all persons having claims 
against JOSEPHINE JARVIS CUGNONI, other- 
wise known as JOSEPHINE JARVIS, late of the 
City of New York, deceased, to present the same, 
with vouchers thereof, to the subscriber at his 
place of transacting business, at the office of 
Coudert Brothers, his attorneys, No. 100 Broad- 
way, in the City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, on or before the 15th day of December 
next.—Dated New York, the 10th day of June, 
1898. JAMES J. NORTON, Executor. COU- 
DERT BROTHERS, Attorneys for Executor, 100 
Broadway, N. Y. jell-law6m8S 


DOWNES, LITHIE S.—The People of the State 

of New York, by the grace of God fre@ and 
independent, to Elvira Whitman, William 
Downes, George M. Danielson, Edward Daniel- 
son, Joseph Danielson, Mamie Danielson, James 
B. Smith, Dr. T. K. Tuthill, Susan J. Hulbert, 
Edward Owen, Frederick Brown, all other credi- 
tors of LITHIE S. DOWNES, deceased, gen- 
erally, send greeting: 

You and each of you are hereby cited and re- 
quired personally to be and appear before our 
Surrogate of the City and County of New York, 
at the Surrogate’s Court of said city and county, 
held at the County Court House in the City of 
New York, on the 28th day of October, 1898, at 
half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon of that day, 
then and there to show cause why a decree should 
not be made directing the sale, mortgaging, or 
leasing of the real property of said decedent, 
LITHIE S. DOWNES, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for the payment of her debts and 
funeral expenses. And such of you as are hereby 
cited as are under the age of twenty-one years, 
are required to appear by your guardian, if you 
have one, or if you have none, to appear and 
apply for one to be appointed, or in the event 
of your neglect or failure to do so, a guardian 
will be appointed by the Surrogate to represent 
and act for you in the proceeding. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused the seal 
of the Surrogate’s Court of the said City 
and County of New York to be hereunto 

{l. 8.] affixed. Witness, Hon. John H. V. Ar- 
nold, a Surrogate of our said city and 
county, at the City of New York, the 

80th day of August, in the year of our Lord one 

thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight. 
J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, 
Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court. 


EWALD, KATHARINA.—In pursuance of an 

order of Hon, John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate 
of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to all persons having claims against KATH- 
ARINA EWALD, late of the City of New York, 
deceased, to present the same, with vouchers 
thereof, to the subscribers, at their place of 
transacting business, at the office of Edward P. 
Orrell, Nos. 49 and 51 Chambers Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, in the City of New York, on or 
before the 8d day of November next.—Dated New 
York, the 29th day of April, 1898. ANDREW 
EWALD, Jr., GEORGE F. EWALD, Ex- 
ecutors. EDWARD P. ORRELL, Attorney for 
Executors, 49 and 51 Chambers Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City. ap30-law6wSa 


GARR, GEORGE.—In pursuance of an order of 

Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to 
all persons having claims against GEORGBH 
GARR, late of the City of New York, deceased, 
to present the same with vouchers thereof to 
the subscriber, at his p'ace of transacting busi- 
ness, to wit, at the office of Messrs. Hatch & 
Wickas, No. 100 Broadway, in the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, on or before’ the fif- 
teenth day of November, 1898.—Dated New York, 
the seventh day of May, 1898. JOSEPH K,. 
GARR, Executor. HATCH & WICKES, Attor- 
neys for Executor, 100 Broadway, N. Y¥. City. 
my7-law6mSat. 


HAHN, CHARLES.—In pursuance of an order of 

Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 
City and County of New York, dated the 14th 
day of May, 1898, notice is hereby given to all 
persons having claims against CHARLES HAHN, 
late of the City of New York, deceased, to pre- 
sent the same, with vouchers thereof to the sub- 
scriber, at his place of transacting business, No. 
55 East Third Street, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York, on or before the 
fifteenth day of December next.—Dated New 
York, the twenty-peventh day of May, 1898, 
FRANK JOSEPH HAHN, Executor, &c. ED- 
WARD F. HASSEY, Attorney for Executor, No. 
11 Avenue A, New York City. my28-law6mS 
HARRINGTON, CATHERINE C.—In pursuance 

of ar order of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Sur- 
rogate of tne County of New York, notice is 
hereby given to all persons having claims against 
CATHERINE C. HARRINGTON, late of the 
City of New York, deceased, to present the same 
with vouchers thereof to the subscriber, at her 
place of transacting business, at the office of J. 
Woolsey Shepard, No. 290 Broadway, in_ the 
Borough of Manhattan, in the City of New York, 
on or before the 22d day of December next.— 
Dated New York, the 10th day of June, 1898. 
MARY A. HARRINGTON, Executrix. J. WOOL- 
SEY SHEPARD, Attorney for Executrix, 290 
Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, New York. 
jell-law6mS 


HERRMANN, CAROLINA.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate 
of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to all persons having claims against CAR- 
OLINA HE ANN, lIate of the City of New 
York, deceased, to present the same, with vouch- 
ers thereof, to the subscribers, at their place 
of transacting business, No. 58 East 124th Street, 
in the City of New York, on or before the 14th 
day of September next.—Dated ‘New York, the 
10th day of March, 1898. K. C. HERRMANN, 
PETER HERRMANN, Executors. G. H. HIN- 
NAU, Executors’ Attorney, 85 Nassau St., New 
York. mh12-law6mSat 


HOW, HALL J.—In pursuance of an order of 
Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to all 
ersons having claims against HALL J. HOW, 
ate of the County of New York, deceased, to 
present the same with vouchers thereof to the 
subs-riber, at his place of transacting business, 
at No. 8 Broad Street, in the Borough of Man- 
battan, in the City of New York, on or before 
the 16th day of Januarv, 1899.—Dated New York, 
July 9, 1898. JOHN G. HOW, Administrator, 
with the will annexed of said deccased. HOW- 
ARD VAN SINDEREN, Attorney for Adminis- 
trator, 85 Wall St., New York. 
jy9-law6mS. 
te DE TOT ea eS ey 
HUSTED, ANN ELIZA.—in pursuance of an 
order of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, .a Surrogate 
of the County of New York, notice is hereby given 
to ali persons having claims against ANN ELIZA 
HUSTED, late of the County of New York, de- 
ceased, to present the same, with vouchers there- 
of, to the subscriber, at his place of transacting 
business, at No. 42 South Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, in the City of New York, on or before the 
twenty-first day of December next.—Dated New 
York, the 18th day of June, 1898. FREDERICK D. 
COL©ORD, Executor. C. & T. PERRY, Attor- 
peys for Executor, 77 Greenpoint Av., Brooklyn 
. je18-law6mS 


HAWKIN' 

Ph by a fl - 
ependen 

Geo: W. 

oline Mt. 
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an 

_H. Robinson, 

and trustees under the last will 
WILLIAM A. 1 of full 


, deceased, 
Charlotte Eloise Bockhorn, Henrietta uu 
ton Hawkins, and Julia 
ly infants over the age 
ears; 


Eel ag Florence 
Estelle Hawkins, sev 

wkins Inslee, an infant under the 

resi with Robert C, 


of fourteen 
Mildred 
age of fourteen 
Inslee, her father; Hawkins 2nd 
George W, Hawkins, Jr., severally infants under 
the age of fourteen years, resi with George 
W. Hawkins, their father; Mabel lo Hawkins, 
an infant under the age of fourteen resid- 
ing with Pllsworth F. Hawkins, her father; Will- 
iam Frederick Liermann, an infant under the 
age of fourteen years, residing with Charles 
Frecerick Liermann, his father; Charlotte Estelle 
Hawkins, an infant under the age of fourteen 
years, residing with William A. Hawkins, her 
father; Charlotte Belle Hawkins, Anna Mildred 
Hawkins, Charles Phireas Hawkins, and Hdna 
May Hawkins, severally infants under the age of 
fourteen years, residing with Albert W. ‘Hawkins, 
their father; Robert Inslee Hulsizer and Gladys 
Eloise Hulsizer, severally infants under the age 
of fourteen years, residing with Susan HW. Hul- 
sizer, their mother; Mary Cynthia Mead, Mar- 
= Estelle Mead, and Charlotte Mead, severally 
nfants under the age of fourteen rae residing 
with Charlotte E. Mead, their mother. 

All persons interested in the estate of Charles 
P, Hawkins, late of the County of New York, de- 
ceased, as creditors, legatees, next of kin, or 
otherwise, send greeting: 

Xpu and each of you are hereby cited and re- 
quired personally to be and appear before the 
Surrogate of our County of New York at the 
Surrogate’s Court of said county, to be held at 
the County Court House, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan of the City of New York, on the thirteenth 
day of September, 1898, at half-past ten o’clock 
in the forenoon of that day, then and there to 
attend a judicial settlement of the account of 

roceedings of Abial M. Hawkins and Robert C. 

nslee, as surviving testament: trustees under 
the last will and testament of Charles P. Haw- 

kins, deceased; and also to show cause why a 

decree should not be made herein releasing and 

discharging Robert C. Inslee frem all duties and 
obligations as trustee under the will of said 

Charles P. Hawkins, deceased. And such of you 

as are hereby cited as are under the age of twen- 

ty-one years are required to appear by your 
ardian, if you have one, or if you have none 

3 appear and apply for one to be appointed, or 

in the event of your neglect or failure to do so a 

guardian will be appointed by the Surrogate to 

represent and act for you in the proceedirig. 

In testimony whereof we have caused the seal of 
the Surrogate’s Court of the said County 
of New York to be hereunto affixed. Wit- 

[L. S.] ness Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surro- 

ate of our said County of New York, at 
he Borough of Manhattan of the City of 

New York, the 9th day of July, in the year of our 

Lerd one thousand eight hundred and_ninety- 

eight. J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, 

Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court. 

BAILEY & SULLIVAN, Attorneys for Trustees, 

122 Bowery, Manhattan, New York City. 

jy23-law6wSa . 

Ro 

KELLOGG, MONTGOMERY A.—In pursuance of 

an order of Hon, Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Sur- 
rogate of the City and County of New York, no- 
tice is hereby given to all persons having claims 
against MONTGOMERY A. KELLOGG, late of 
the City of New York, deceased, to present the 
same, with vouchers thereof, to the subscriber, 
at my place of transacting business, No, 69 Wall 

Street, in the City of New York, on or before 

the 2ist day of November next.—Dated New 

York, the i3th day of May, 1898. SUSAN 58. 

KELLOGG, Administratrix. REMSEN & PAR- 

SONS, Attorneys for Administratrix, 69 Wall 

St., N. ¥. m14-iaw6mSat 


McLAREN, PETER.—In pursuance of an order 
of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to 
all persons having claims against PETER 
McLAREN, late of tne City of New York, de- 
ceased, to present the same, with vouchers there- 
of, to the subscriber, at his place of transacting 
business, viz., No. 160 Broadway, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, on_or before 
the 29th day of October next,—Dated New York, 
the 22d day of April, 1898. EDWARD 8. HATCH, 
Executor, &c., of Peter McLaren, Dec’d, THOMAS 
P. WICKES, Attorney for Executor, 100 B’way, 
) A ap23-law6m8e 


MILL, ALEXANDER.—In pursuance of an orm 

der of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate 
of the City and County of New York, notice is 
hereby given to all persons having claims against 
ALEXANDBR MILL, late of the City of New 
York, deceased, to present the same, with vouck- 
ers thereof, to the subscriber at her place of 
transacting business, at the office of Aimet R. 
Latson, No. 7 Beekman St., in the City of New 
York, on or before the first day of October next.— 
Dated New York, the 25th day of March, 1898. 
MARJORY MILL, Executrix. ALMET R. LAT- 
SON, Attorney for Executrix, 7 Beekman §&t., 
New York. mh26-law6mS 


SMITH, MARY.—In pursuance of an order of 
Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to 
all persons having claims against Mary Smith, 
late of the City of New York, deceased, to 
present the same with vouchers thereof to the 
subscriber, at his place of transacting business, 
at the office of Weed, Henry & Meyers, No. 
William Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on or before the Ist day of 
March next.—Dated New York, the 18th day of. 
August, 1898. CLARENCE P. SMITH, Executor. 
WEED, HENRY & MEYERS, Attorneys for 
Executor, 62 William Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City. 
au20-law6mS, 


SCHMOLZE, CHARLES.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surro- 
gete of the County of New York, notice is here- 
by given to all rsons having claims against 
CHARLES SCHMOLZE, late of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, and doing business in New York City, 
deceased, to present the same, with vouchers 
thereof, to the subscriber, at her place of trans- 
acting business, at the office of John E. Bull- 
winkel, No, 271 Broadway, in the City of New 
York. Borough of Manhattan, on or before the 
fifteenth day of September next.—Dated New 
York, the eleventh day of March, 1898. ELIZA- 
BETH SCHMOLZE, Administratrix. JOHN E. 
BULLWINKEL, Attorney for Administratrix, 
271 Broadway, New York City. 
mh12-law6mS 


STEIN, ALEXANDER W.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon, Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surro- 
gate of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to ail persons having claims against ALEX- 
ANDER W. STEIN, late of the City of New 
York, deceased, to present the same, with vouch- 
ers thereof, to the subscriber, at her place of 
transacting business, at the office of George 
W. Ellis, No. 155 Broadway, in the City of 
Nerv York, on or before the 10th day of Sep- 
tember next.—Dated New York, the 4th day 
of March, 1898.—EUGENIA BETHUNE STEIN, 
Administratrix, &c., of Alexander W. Stein, de- 
ceased. GEORGE W. ELLIS, Attorney for Ad- 
ministratrix, 155 Broadway, New York. 
mh5-law6mS&s3 
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SUPREMDB COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York—County of Kings.—BERTHOLD A, 
REISS, as receiver of the John Good Cordage 
& Machine Company, vs. THH JOHN GOOD 
CORDAGE & MACHINE COMPANY, 

To all whom it may concern: Notice is hereby 
given that I have been appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in this ac- 
tion receiver of the John Good Cordage & Ma- 
chine Company, and of all property and effects 
of said company, and that I have duly qual- 
ified as such receiver, and I do hereby require 
all persons indebted to said company to render 
an account to me, at my office, No. 83 Wall 
Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, in the 
City ot New York, by the 20th day of June, 
1898, of all debts and sums of money owing by 
them respectively, and to pay the same to me, 
and ail persons haying in their possession any 
property or effects of said company are required 
to deliver the same to me by said 20th day of 
June, 1898; and all the creditors of said com- 
pany are, pursuant to an order of said court 
made in said action or proceeding, and bear- 
ing date the 14th day of March, 1898, required 
to exhibit and prove their respective claims, ac- 
counts, and demands to me at my said office, and 
become parties to the above-entitled action or 
proceeding by the 10th day of November, 1898, 
and that in default thereof they will be pre- 
cluded from all benefit of the order or judg- 
ment made in said auction or proceeding, and 
from any distribution made thereunder, and all 
persons holding any open or subsisting con- 
tracts of said company are required to present 
the same in writing and in detail to me at 
the place aforesaid on or before said 10th day 
of November, 1898.—Dated New York, May 7th, 
1898. BERTHOLD A. REISS, Receiver. 
WALLACH & COOK, Attorneys for Receiver, 33 

Wall Street, Borough of Manhattan, the City 
of New York. 
my7-law6ms.. 





IN PURSUANCE OF AN ORDER MADE BY 

the Hon. David McAdam, one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court®#of the State of New York, in 
the County of New York, and duly filed in the 
office of the Clerk of the County of New York on 
the 2d day of September, 1898, notice is hereby 
given to all creditors and persons having claims 
against HAINES BROTHERS, a domestic corpo- 
ration, lately doing business at Southern Boule- 
vard, near Alexander Avenue, in the Borough of 
the Bronx, City of New York, County and State 
of New York, that they are required to present 
their claims, with the vouchers therefor, duly 
verified, to the subscriber, the duly appointed as- 
signee of said corporation Haines Brothers, for the 
benefit of creditors, at his place of transacting 
business, at the office of Adams & Hyde, No. 59 
Liberty Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, City 
of New York, County and State of New York, on 
or before the twenty-fifth day of November, 1898, 

Dated Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, 


New York, Sept. 2, 1898. 
JOHN A. JARVIS, 


Assignee. 
Adams & Hyde, Attorneys for Assignee, No. 59 
Liberty Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, New York. 
oO 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT CHARLES 
E. Lewis was duly appointed Trustee in the 
lace of Charles Wehrhane, the Trustee named 

fh the second pe i on the property of the 

Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad Company, 

dated November 2ist, 1885, said Wehrhane having 

resigned and discharged himself of the trusts cre- 
ated by said mortgage by notice in writing, and 
said Lewis having been appointed by the Board of 

Directors of the Staten Island Rapid Transit 

Railroad Company on June 10th, 1898, as his suc- 

cessor to fill such vacancy, pursuant to the au- 

thority conferred by the seventeenth paragraph of 
said mortgage. 

A certificate of such appointment was filed 
this day in the office of the Clerk of the County 
of Richmond, New York, to which reference is 
hereby made,--Dated New York, June lith, 1898. 
STATEN ISLAND RAPID TRANSITRAILROAD 

COMPANY. 
J. FRANK EMMONS, President. 
&. P. KRETZER, Secretary. 


- Booraem and Bdward D. 
vers of the Moffett, Hodgkine & Clark 
Pdny, and Ranton Boiler Company. 

In pursuance and by virtue of a judgment of 
foreclosure and sale duly made in the above-en- 
titled action, and en in the Clerk’s office of 
Wayne County on the day of July, 1898, I, 
= = ed releeee een a will sell 

public auction as w directs, e pump- 

i tation of The Newark New Zork, Water 
@ property o com 
ewark, New York, on 
ember, at two o’clock in 
afternoon of t day, premises directed 

by said ju t to be sold, 


and therein de- 
scribed as follows: 

All and singular the water works which at the 
date of said mortgage executed by Newark New 
York Water Works .Com to plaintiff above 
named, and foreclosed in 6 action, was held, or 
thereafter constructed, acquired, or held by the 
said water works company, situate in the Village 
of Newark, County of Wayne, State of New 
York, together with all and singular the rights of 
way, lands, pumphouse and site, reservoir and 
site, pumping machine, boilers, tools, furniture 
and tures, machines, wells, curbs, hydrants, 
gates and valves, the water rents and income, 
rents, revenues, extensions, additions, {mprove- 
ments, franchises and pres of evefy name, 
kind, and description of said water works com- 
pany which at the date of said mortgage it had 
or owned, or which it thereafter acquired, to- 
gether with all and singular hereditaments and 
appurtenances thereto belonging or in any way 


‘appertaining.—Dated July 12, 1898. 
JOHN 


W. HOGAN, Referee. 
TURNER, McCLURE & ROLSTON, Plaintiff's 
Attorneys, 22 William Street, New York City. 
$y16-law8wS 


MOREWOOD, GEORGE B., AND MOREWOOD, 

HENRY F.—The People of the State of New 
York, to all persons interested in the estate of 
GEORGED B. MOREWOOD and HENRY F. 
MOREWOOD, copartners; composing the firm of 
George B. Morewood & Company, assigned to 
Charles H, Gostenhofer, for the benefit of cred- 
itors, send greeting: 

You and each of you are hereby cited and re- 
quired personally to be and appear at a Special 
Term, Part I., of the Supreme Court, in and for 
the County of New York, to be held at the 
Co.nty Court House, in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, in the City of New York, on the fourth day 
of October, 1898, at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon, 
then and there to show cause why a final settle- 
ment of the account of Charles Gostenhofer, 
Assignee of the above-named George B, Morewood 
& Company, insolvent debtors, should not be had, 
and if no cause be shown, then to attend the 
final settlement of the assignee’s account. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto caused the 
seal of said Supreme Court to be here- 
unto affixed. Witness, the Hon, Charles 

[Seal.] H. Van Brunt, Presiding Justice of the 

upreme Court, 0 ugust, 

1898. ‘WM. SOF R, Clerk. 

DUER, STRONG & JARVIS, Attorneys for As- 

signee, 50 Wall Street, New York City. 

(U. 8. Rev. Stamp, Canceled, 10c.]. 


IN PURSUANCH OF AN ORDER MADE BY 
Hon. Henry Bischoff, Jr., one of the Justices of 
the New York Supreme Court, New York County, 
notice is hereby given to all persons having 
claims against A. EDMUND HILDICK CoO., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State 
of New York, and lately doing business in the 
City of New York under said corporate name, to 
present the game, with the vouchers thereof duly 
verified, to the subscriber, who has been duly 
appointed Assignee of said A. Edmund Hildick 
Co., for the benefit of its creditors, at the office 
of his attorney, William G. Chittick, Jr., No 45 
Broadway, in the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, on or before the 4th day of October, 
1898.—Dated July 29th, 1898. 
BAILEY LLOYD, Assignee. 
WM. G. CHITTICK, Jr., Attorney for Assignee, 
45 Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. jy30-law6wS 





LEADING HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


This list appears every Saturday. 


WHERE TO DINE. 


For information, circulars, &c., of any Restau- 
rant or Hotel below, call or address (send stamp) 
HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 

63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Alc., A la Carte; Tdh., Table d@’Hote dinner. 


Delmonico’s.. 5th Av., corner 44th St. Ale. 
Restaurant Martin .......Alc., Tdh., $1.25 
University Place and 9th St. 
LeonF louret.5 Av&18thSt. Alc. Tah. $1.25(Musio 
Gazzo.... .40th St. & B’way. Tdh., $1. Orchestra 
The Marlborough Broadway & 37th St. Alc., 
Tdh. breakfast, 50c.; lunch, 50c.; dinner, $1. 
Luchow’s German Rest.110 E, 14th St. Alec. 
Hotel Hungaria,4 Union Sq.E.Tdh,75c;wine,$1 
Au Chat Noir } 651 W.B’ way. 50c.tdh.,w’h wine 
Au Chat Noir | Upt’wn, 32 W.28St. Hotel&Rest 
Au Chat Noir} After Theatre Suppers. 
Au Chat Noir) Alc;tdh.Leh.50c; din.75c(music) 
Hotel Grenner, 109 W. 38th St. Tdh., (music.) 
Breakfast 40c.; lunch, 40c.; dinner, 50c., with wine 

The Hungarian ot Cafe Boulevard. 
On 2d Av., No. 156. Alc. ,tdh.Gypsy Band 

Jacquin, 57 W. 26th St........Ale., Tdh., 50c. 

Breiser’s, 163 3d av.&202 E.16th st.; ale, tdh,40c. 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS, 


aan ~~ 


Hudson River by Daylight, 


PALACE IRON DAY LIN STEAMERS 
“NEW YORK ” and “ ALBANY.” 
Firest and fastest river steamers in the world. 

Daily except Sunday. 
Leaves Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex,) 8 A. M. 
oe New York, Desbrosses St. Pier 8:40 ‘ 

- West ° 
For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Cats- 
kill, and Hudson. Best route to the CATSKILLS. 
Special Saratoga train direct from the Albany 
wharf. Through tickets. NORTH, EAST, and 
W2ST. Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation by New York Transfer Co. 

MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 

Delightful Excursions on above schedule for 


LABOR DAY. 


SARATOGA FLORAL FETE, SEPT. 6. 


CATSKILL EVENING LINE. 


Steamers ONTEORA (new) and KAATER- 
SKILL leave foot of Christopher St. every week- 
day at 6 P. M. 

On Saturdays ONTEORA at 1:30 P. M. and 
KAATERSKILL at 6 P. M. 

Trains for Cairo, Palenville, Otis Summit, 
Haines Cornérs, Tannersville, etc., connect. 

Bicycles free. Horses and carriages taken. 

Descriptive folder mailed free. 


Albany Evening Line. 


The popular steamers ADIRONDACK and DEAN 
RICHMOND will leave Old Pier 41, N. R., foot 
Canal 8t., at 6 P. M. daily, (Sundays excepted,) 
making diract connections with trains North, 


Eest, and West. 


“ 


Hudson River Steamer Mary Powell, 

Daily, (except Sundays,) leaving Desbrosses St. 
8:15 P. M., (Saturdays 1:45 P. M.,) West 22d St. 
8:30 P. M., (Saturdays 2 P. M.,.) for ‘CRAN- 
STONS, WEST POINT, CORNWALL. NEW- 
BURGH, NEW HAMBURGH, MILTON, PO’ KEFP- 
SIE, RONDOUT, and KINGSTON. LABOR 
DAY, will leave on Saturday’s time. 


NEW HAVEN.—Fare, $1. Excursion, $1.50. 

Sunday excursion, $1.00. Fast steamers leave 
Pier 25 B. R., week days, 3 RB. M. and 12 mid- 
night sharp. Sundays, 9:30 B%. M. and 12 mid- 
night sharp; week day steamers connect on 
wharf with trains for Meridien, Hartford, Spring- 
field, and points North. 


HUDSON AND COXSACKIE BOATS 
leave foot of Christopher St. every week-day at 
6 P. M., connecting with B. & A. R. R. 

Saturdays an extra boat (new steamer ON- 
TEORA) at 1:30 P. M. for Catskill, with annex 
to Hudson. 


RAMSDELL LINE FOR NEWBURGEH, CALL- 

ing at West Point, Cold Spring, and Cornwall— 
Fishkill (by ferry.)—Leaves Pier 24 North River, 
foot Franklin St., week days, (except Saturdays,) 
5 P. M.; Saturdays 3 P. M.; landing at 182d St., 
N.R., 3:30. Saturdays, 9 A.M.: 182d St.,N.R., 9:30. 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—SHIPPING. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN . 
TWIN. SCREW_EXPRESS ‘LINE 


DIRECT TO.PARIS, LONDON, HAMBURG 
A. Victoria, Sept.8, 9 AM|A. Victoria, Oct. 6,9 AM 
F.Bism’ ck,Sept.22, 9 AM|F.. Bismarck, Oct.20,9 AM 
Twin Screw Service, N. Y.—Hamburg Direct. 
Phoenicia, Sept.10, 1 PM)Palatia,Sept.24,11:30 AM 


Penn’ vania,Sept.17,4 PMjPretoria, Oct. 1, 4 PM 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINBE. 37 Broadway,N. Y. 


AMERIGAN LINE. 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—LONDON, 
Sailing Saturdays at Noon, 
rpennland. a<..--Bept. 3)*Belgenland.....Sept. 24 

*Rhynland......Sept. 17| *Pennland 
Second Cabin to London, $37.50. 


RED STAR LINE. 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—ANTWERP. 
Sailing every Wednesday at Noon. 
+Southwark......Sept. 7|tKensington.....Sept, 21 
Westernland....Sept. 14) Noordland.......Sept. 28 

Second Cabin to London $42.50, Antwerp $46.00, 
Paris $50.00, 

*+These stearmers carry Second Cabin and Steerage 
Pagengers only, Staterooms, Dining Saloon,Smok- 
ing Rooms, Bath Rooms, Promenade Deck, etc., 
amidship, where the motion is least perceptible. 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
Piersl4and15,N. River. Office, 6 Bowling Green. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


NEW YORK—QUEENSTOWN—LIVERPOOL. 
Britannic, Sept. 7, Noon|Cymric, Oct.s, 8:36 A.M 
Majestic, Sept. 14, Noon/Britannic, Oct. 5, Noon 
Germanic, Sept.21, Nov1}/Majestic, Oct. 12, Noon 
Teutonic, Sept. 28, Noon/Germanic, Oct. 19, Noon 

Saloon rates on Cymric, $65 up; Germanic, 
Britannic, $75 up; Majestic, Teutonic, $100 up. 
Second Cabin, $42.50 upwards; Third Class on Cym- 
ric, Germanic, and Britannic, $25.50; on Majestie 
and Teutonic, $27.00. Revenue tax additional. 

For passage, Sreight and general information 

WHITE STAR LINE, 


sly to 
er 45 North River. Office, 9 Broadway, N. Y. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE-~-SHIPPING. 


ATLANTIO TRANSPORT LINE. 
NEW YORK—LONDON. 
ALEXANDRA... .2.. 000s sc0ceccccee- September 8 
WINIFREDA.... 22. 22.21--+ nose seece September 10 
MOHEGAN eons cvessesccccescees September 17 

MANITOU W. oo os cee cen cee cesses noes September 
MARQUETTD.. ..... ec ecececececeecee ess OCtober 
ALLNEW . IOUSLY FITTED 
WITH EBVPRY MODERN CONVENIENCE. ALL 
STATEROOMS LOCATED AMIDSHIPS ON UP- 
PER DECKS. 

STEAMERS SAIL. FROM PIER 39, NORTH 
RIVPR, FOOT OF WEST HOUSTON ST., AND 
LAND PASSENGERS IN LONDON PROPER. 

APPLY 1 BROADWAY. 


CUNARD LINE. 


TO LIVERPOOL VIA QUEENSTOWN. 
From Pier 40 N. B., foot of Clarkson St. 
Lucania, Sept. 3, 8 Campania, Sept.17, 2 PM 
Aurania, Sept. 6,10 AM/Servia, Sept. 20, 9 AM 
Etruria, Sept: 10, 10 AM|Umbria, Sept. 24, 10 AM 
VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Gen.Agents, 

4 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YOR 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. S. CO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 8. S. CO. 
Between San Francisco, Shanghai, Yokohama, 
and Hongkong: 

Steamers leave San Francisco. 

PERU, via Honolulu...........Sept. 13, 1 P. M. 
COPTIC, via Honolulu Sept. 17, 1 P. M. 
CITY OF PEKING, via Honolulu....../...Oct. i 

GABLIC, via Honolulu..........Oct. 11, 1 P. 
CHINA, via Honolulu........... Oct. 20,1 P. M, 

For freight, passage, and general information 
apply at 849 Broadway or 1 Battery Place, Wash- 
ington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
Shortest Sea Trips Out of New York. 

Delightful tours to Old Point Comfort, Nor- 
folk, Newport News, Petersburg, Portsmouth, 
Pinner’s Point, Richmond, Virginia Beach, Va., 
and Mido spree pg on D. C. Freight and passenger 
steamers sail from Pier 26 North River every 
week day, except Saturday, at 3 P. M. and Sat- 
urday at4P. M. W. L. GUILLAUDBEU, 

Vice Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS. 


“ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


All through trains stop at Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 
Trains leave Grand Central Station: 

8:30 A. M.—Daily, except Sunday. Famous 
EMPIRD STATH EXPRESS LIMITED. Fast- 
est train in the world. Due Buffalo, 4:45, Niag- 
gre Fels 5:82, Toronto 9 P. M. Desrots 11:10 

. M, mited to its seating capacity. 

$133 A. Oi ADIRONDACES, baa ISLANDS, 
f MO} EAL, except Sunday. 

8:45 A. M.—FAST MAIL—Daily, for Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and Cleveland. 

OOrEnAL date ne AND MONTREAL 
SPE daily, except Sunday. 

10:30 A. .—DAY EXPRESS, Vexcept Sunday. 
For important State points. 

1:00 P. M.—SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED and 
CHICAGO SPECIAL. Daily—Fot Columbua, 
Cincinnati, St. Lovis; and Chicago. 

3:30 P. M.—TROY AND SARATOGA SPECIAL, 
except Sunday—For Trov and Saretogu. 

5:00 P. M.—LAKE SHORE LIMITED. Daily— 
24-hour train to Chicago, via Lake Shora; due 
Cleveland 7:18 A. M. Due Chicago 4 P. 


Sleeping and parlor cars onlys fh’ . 
6:00 P. M.—WHSTERN EXPRESS. Daily—For 

Niagara Falls,*+Yotonte, land, Toledo, De- 

troit, Chicago, Cincinnati. 

6:25 P. M.—NORT RN EXPRESS. Daily—For 
Montreal, and, excént Saturday, for Ottawa. 
7:40 P. M.—ADIRONDACKS, 1,000 ISLANDS, 

AND MONTREAL daily. 

8:45 P. M.—BUFFALO AND SOUTHWEST- 
ERN SPECIAL, Daily--For-Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, and St. Leuts. 

9:00 P. M.—SPECIAL LIMITED MAIL, Daily— 
Sleeping car only for Fall Brook, via Lyons, 
and for Rochester and Buffalo. 

9:15 P. M.—PACIFIC EXPRESS, Daily—For 
Oswego, Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, Niagara 
Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, and, except 
Saturdays, for Auburn Road. 

12:10 Night—MIDNIGHT EXPRESS. For Chi- 
eago, except Sunday nights. Sunday nights 
Chicaga sleepers leave at 9:15. 

= HARLEM DIVISION. 
9:15 A. M. and 3:27 P. M.—Daily, except Sun- 
day, to Pittsfield. Sundays only at 9:20 A. M. 

Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains. 

Trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 

Ticket offices at 113, 261, 418, and 942 Broad- 
way, 31 East 14th St., 235 Columbus Av., 61 West 
125th St., Grand Central Station, 125th St. and 
138th St. Stations, New York; 838 and 726 Fulton 
St. and 106 Broadway, E. D., Brooklyn. 
_Telephone ‘2790 Thirty-eighth Street’ for 
New York Central Cab Service. Baggage checked 
from hotel or residence by Westcott Express Co, 

GEOKGE H. DANIELS, General Pass. Agent. 


‘WEST SHORE R'R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 
lows, and 15m. earlier from foot of Franklin St.: 
B, 11:35 <A. M. Daily, except Sunday, for 

Cranston’s, West Point, Kingston,- New Paltz, 

Lakes. Mohonk and Minnewaska; Catskill 

Mcu.tains, Albany, Saratoga, and. Lake George. 
1:00 P. M. CONTINENTAL LIMITED. Daily, 

for <Albary, Syracuse; - Xochester, . Buffalo, 

Wiagara Faus, C'eveland, Detroit,) Chicago, and 

St Louis. Arrives Chicago and St. Louls next 

aft>rnoon, 

C, 4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Con- 
gers, Cranston’s, West Point, Cornwall, New- 
burgh, and intermediate stations to Albany. 

6:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Albany, 
Saratoga, Montreal, and Eastern Canada. 

6:30 P. M. Chicago and St. Louis Limited. 
Daily for Utiec, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Letroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, ana St. Louis. 

7:45 P. M. Daily except Sunday, 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo. and Toronto. 

8:15 P. M. Daily, for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Kochester, Buffaio, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago. and St. Louis. Sat- 
urday night has sleeping car for Catskill 
Mountains. 

B. C.—Leaves Brooklyn Annex: B, 10:45 A. M.; 
C, 3:05 P. M. Jersey City P. R. R. Station, B, 
11:20 A. M., C, 8:35 P. M. 

Time Table at principal hotels and offices. 

Cc. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 

5 Vanderbilt Av.,.New York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 


Stations in New York foot of Barclay 

and Christopher Streets. 

VESTIBULE TRAINS, PULLMAN BUEF- 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 

8:00 A. M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL. Stops at 
principal stations. 

10:00 A, M. (café car)—BUFFALO, SCRAN- 
TON, BINGHAMTON, OWBGO, ITHACA, EL- 
MIRA, UTICA, RICHFIEI.D SPRINGS, SYRA- 
CUSE, and OSWEGO EXPRESS. Pullman 
Palace Cars. Connecting, at Buffalo with trains 
for Chicago and points West. 

1:00 P. M.: (daily)—CHICAGO and BUFFALO 
VESTIBULED .8BXPRESS ,,.for,. SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, 4ELMIRA,, &cy Pullman Buf- 
fet Parlor Carse4to Elmira.,;,/Purough sleeping 
cars and day coach to Chicago, arriving at 4:15 
P. M. next day. 

4:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Par- 
lor Cars. 

7:00 P. M. (daily)—CHICAGO and BUFFALO 
VESTIBULED LIMITED EXPRESS for 
SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, ELMIRA, BUF- 
FALO. Through Buffet Sleeping Car to Chi- 
cago. 

8:30 P. M. (daily)—BUFFALO EXPRESS. Pull- 
man Sleeper for SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, 
ELMIRA, BATH, MT. MORRIS, and BUF- 
FALO, arriving Buffalo 8 A, M. 

9:30 P. M. (daily)—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, OWEGO, ITHACA, ELMIRA, 
SYRACUSE, RICHFIELD SPRINGS, and OS- 
WEGO EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 
TICKETS AND PULLMAN ‘_ACCOMMODA- 

TIONS at Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 113 Broad- 

way, 14 Park Place, 429 Broadway, and 942 
3roadway. Tickets at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth 

Av., cor. 12th St.; 61 West 125th St., 235 Colum- 

bus Av., New York; 338 and 723 Fulton St., and 

106 Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full 

information, at all stations. 

Westcott’s Express Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence to destina- 


tion. 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Through trains leave New York, foot of Chame- 
bers Street, as follows, and five minutes earlier 
from West 23d Street: 

9:00 A, M.—Vestibuled Express daily for Bing. 
hamton, Waverly, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradfor 
arrives Buffalo 8 P. M. Parlor car to Buffalo. 

9:15 A. M.—Vestibuled Express daily for Port 
Jervis and Monticello. Daily except Sunday 
for Lackawaxen, Honesdale, and important 
local points to Elmira. Pullman Parlor Cars 
for Monticello and Elmira. 

2:00 P, M.—Vestibuled Limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, arrives Cleveland 7:40 
A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. Sleepers to Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 

7:30 P. M.—Buffclo and Cleveland Vestibuled 
Express daily, arrives Buffalo 7:05 A. M., Brad- 
ford 7:20 A. M., Jamestown 7:00 A. M., Youngs- 
tcwn 10:27 A. M., Cleveland 12:30 P. M. Sleep- 
ers to Buffalo and Cleveland. Café Library Car. 

9:15 P. M.—Daily soiid train for Binghamton, 
Elmira, Waverly. Chicago. Sleepers to Hore 
nellsville, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 
Tickets, local time cards, and Pullman accome 

modation at 111, 113, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 

127 Bowery, 156 East 125th St, and 273 West 125th 

St., Chambers aad W. 23d St. Ferries, New York; 

823 and &60 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, Brooklyn; 

122 River St., Hoboken, and Jersey City Station. 

New York Transfer Co. calis for and checks bag- 

gage from hotels and residences to destination. 


AND LONG BRANCH RAILROAD 


SUMMER SCHEDULE. 

All Rail Line for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, 
Asbury Park, and Atlantic Coast Resorts to 
Point Pleasant. 

TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK AS FOLLOWs: 

From foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets 
4:45, 9:10 A. M., 12:10, *1:20, (Saturdays only,) 
2:30, *3:10, *3.40, 4.20, *5:10, 7:00 P, M. Sundays 
8:15, 9:45 A. M., 5:15 P. M. 

From foot Liberty Street, 4:30, 8:30, 10:00 A. 
M., *1:00, (Saturdays only,) 2:15, *3:30, 3:53, 
*4:45, 5:30, 6:15, 8:00, (Saturdays only,) P. M. 
Sundays 9:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:00 P- M. 

From South Ferry, foot Whitehall Street, 8:25, 
10:00 A. M., *1:00, (Saturdays only,) 2:10, *3.30, 
8:40, *4:40, 5:25, 6:10, 7:50, (Saturdays only,) P: 
M. Sundays 8:55 A. M., 8:55 P. M. 

From foot West Twenty-third Street 8:50, 11:50 
A. M., *12:50, (Saturdays only,) 2:20, *2:50, *3:20, 
8:50, *4:50, 6:50 P. M. Sundays 7:50, 9:20 A. M., 
4:50 P. M. 

Sunday trains do not stop at Océan Grove and 
Asbury Park. 

*Denotes express trains 
a) 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
“All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


for Syra- 


STATIONS foot. of. W: 
of ‘West Twenty-third Street and 
errne pabrosses and Cortlandt Streets. 
taba © leaving time from Desbrosseg and Cort- 
aoe Streets is ten minutes later than that given 
pelon £ Me Py nin Street Station, 2 
we FAST MAIL.—Pullman Buffet Parior. 
a gd York to Pittsburg. Sléeping Car Pitts- 
Prd 0 Chicago. No coaches to Pittsburg. 
FAST LINE.—Pittsburg and Cleve- 


laa 
9:50 A. M. PENNSYLVANIA LIMIT? 
. 2 ITEN.—Pull- 
— Compartment Sleeping, Dining, “smoki 
an Observation Cars. For Chicago, Clevelan 
> rg Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. 


uis. 
1:50 P. M. CHICAGO AND 8T. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS.—For Nashville, (via Cincinnati,) Chie 


Sh ps Louis. 

5B: + M. WESTERN EXPRESS. For Cleve: 

an Pp sase. For Toledo, except Saturday. 
“ - MM. SOUTHWESTERN EXP — 
Por i eure, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 


uis. 
7:40 P. M. PactFic EXPRESS.—For Pitts- 
bure and Chicago. Connects for Cleveland ex- 


cept Saturday. 
6120 P.M. MAIL AND EXPRESS.—Pullman 
uffet Blesping Car New York to Altoona, East 
Liberty, Pittsburg, and points West, daily ex- 
ce Wet - No coaches, - ; 
GTON AND THE SOUTH. 
7:50, 8:20, 9:20, 9:50, (Dining Car,) 10:50, (Dintn 
Sater tek Dipinn tarey tae 
an nin ‘ars,) 4:20, 
(4:50, Gizing Car5 8:50 ’p’ M., B55 
unday, 320, 9:20, 10:50, (Dining Car,) 
(3:20 ** Congressional Lim.,”’ all Parlor 
Cars,) 4:20, (Dining Car,) 4:50, 
Car,) 8:50 P. M., 12:05 night. 
pd Gn WAY.—Express, 4:20 P. M., 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—Express, 9:20 A. 
and 8:50 P. M. daily. ee 

ee & OHIO RAILWAY.—4:50 P. M. 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK.— 
7:50 A. M, week days and 7:40 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY.—i:50 P. M. week days, (Des: 
brosses and Cortlandt Streets 2:10 P. M.) 
Through Vestibuled Train, Buffet Parlor Cars. 
Passenger Coach and Combined Coach. 

CAPE Y.—12:50 P. M. week days. Through 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Car. 

Long Branch, Asbury Park, (Interlaken, Sundays,) 
Ocean Grove, and Point Pleasant, (from West 
Twenty-third Street Station,) 8:50, 11:50 A. M., 
(12:50 Saturdays only,) 2:20, 2:50, 3:20, 3:50, 
4:50, 6:50 P. M. Sundays 7:50, 9:20 A. M. 
4:50 P. M.. @rom Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
Streets,) 4:45, 9:10 A. M., 12:10, (1:20 Satu 
days only.) 2:80, 3:10, 8:40, 4:20, 5:10, 7:00 
M. Sundays, 8:15, 9:45 A. M.. 5:15 P. M. 

OR PHILADELPHIA. 
a 750, 9:20, (9:20 Penna, 
(Dini 


Car,) 10:50 a ae 
Car,) 11:50 A, M., 12:50, 1:50, 2:50, 8:50, 8 
4:20, (Dining» Car,) 4:50, (Dining Car,) 5: 
(Dining Car,) 7:46, 8:50' P. M.. 12:05 night. 
Sundays, 6:10, 8:20, 8:50, 9:20, 9:50, (Limited,) 
9:50, 10:50, (Dining Car,) A. M., 1:50, (Dining 
Car,) 8:50, 4:20, (Dining Car,) 4:50, (Dining 
Car,) 5:50, (Dining Car,) 7:40, 8;50 P. M., 

12:05 night. 

Ticket offices Nos. 461, 944, 1,196, 1,823, 111, and 
261 Broadway; 1 Astor House, West Twenty+ 
third Street Station, and stations foot of Des 
brosses and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court Street, - 
860 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and Pennsyl- 
vania Annex Station, Brooklyn; Station Jers 
City. The New York Transfer Company wi 
eall for and check baggage from hotels an 
residences through to destination. 

Telephone ‘‘ 1274 Eighteenth Street’’ for Penm 
sylvania Railroad Cab Service. 

J. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R, WOOD, 

General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively. 

Four tracks. -‘* Blectro-Pneumatic’’ Signals 

Stations in New York, foot of Liberty St. 
and South Ferry, Whitehall St. 
Trains leave foot of Liberty St. 

On and after June 26, 1898. 
Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, &c., 4:00, 7:lo, 9:10 A. M., (12:00 M. to 
Easton,) 1:30, (4:40 to Easton,) 5:45, (7:30 to 
Easton,) P. M. Sundays, 4:30 (7:00 to Easton) 

A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 4:00, 
9:10 A. M., 1:30 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. M, 

For Reading and Harriaburg at 4:00, 4:80, 8:00, 
9:10, (10:00, 11:30 to Reading) A. M., 1:45, 4:30, 
5:00, 5:45 (9:00 to Reading) P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 4:30 (11:30 to Reading) A. M., 1:00, 
1:45, 5.30, 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport at 
4:00, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1: 1:45, 9:00 P, M., 
12:15 night. Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 1:45, 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

ALL RAIL ROUTE. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, and points south to Point Pleasant, 
4.30, 8:30, 10:00 A. M., (1:00 Saturdays only,) 
(1:30 Red Bank only,) 2:15, 3:30, 3:53, (4:30 Red 
Bank only,) 4:45, 5:30, 6:15 (8:00 Saturdays 
only) P. M. Sundays, (stops at Interlaken for 
Asbury ‘Park and Ocean Grove,) 9:15 A. M., 1:30, 
4:00 P. M. 

For Atlantic. Highlands, 4:30, 5:50, 8:30, 10:00 
A. M., 1:30, 4:30, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A. 
M., 4:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P. M. 
Sundays, 9:15 A. M. 

For Atlantic City, and Bridgeton, 
4:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and High- 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:30, 10:00 A. M., 2:15, 
4:45, 6:15 P. M. . 

SANDY HOOK ROUTE. 
FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c, 
From Pier 8 N. R., foot of Rector St. 

For Atlantic Highlands, Highlands of Navesink, 
Normandie, Rumson Beach, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, and Long Branch, 4:30, 9:00, 11:00 A. M., 
1:00, 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, 9:30 
A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and 
points south to Point Pleasant, 9:00, 11:00 A. M., 
(1:00 Saturdays only.) 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. 
Sundays, (stops at Interlaken for Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove,) 9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


FOR PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 
From foot of Liberty St. 
Week days, 4:30, 8:00, 10:00, (11:30 Dining 
Car,) A. M., 1:00, 1:45, 3:30, (5:00 Dining Car,) 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 mdt. Sundays, 4:30, 10:00 
(11:30 Dining Car,) A. M., 1:45, (5:00 Dining 
Car,) 6:00 P. M.., 12:15 mdt. Additional trains 
for Philadelphia week days, 9:00 A. M., 4:00 
4:30, 7:30, 9:00 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A. M., 4:06 


P. M. 
BOATS LEAVE Se WHITE- 
HA 4 * . 

Week days, 7:10, 7:55, $:25, 8:40, 8:55, 9:08 
9:20, 9:35, 16:00, 10:15, 10:45, 11:08, 11:30, 11:58 
A. M., 12:25, 12:45, 1:00, 1:25, 1:45, 2:10, 2:25, 
2:55, 8:30, 3:40, 3:55, 4:25, 4:40, 4:55, 5:25, 5:55, 
6:10, 6:25, 6:55, 7:30, 7:50, 8:25, 9:10. 9:55, 10:55, 
11:40 P. M., 12:15 mdt. Sundays, 7:00, 7:55, 8:55, 
10:00, 11:30 A. M., 12:00 M., 12:55,1:45, 2:30, 
8:00, 8:55, 4:20, 4:55, 5:25, 6:00, 6:30, 7:25, 8:25, 
9:20, 9:55, 10:55 P. M., 12:15 mdt. 

Tickets and parlor car seats at foot of Liberty 
St.. Whitehall St., 118, 172, 261, 434, 944, 1,284, 
1,323 Broadway, 737 6th Av., 31 East 14th St., 
153 Bast 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Co- 
jumbus Av., New York; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. Thea 
N. Y. Transfer Co, will cail for and check bag 
gage from hotels or residences to destination. 


Vineland, 


AND 


LEHIGH VALLEY SYSTEM. 


Stations foot of West 23d St., (Penn. R. R.,) 
Cortlandt or Desbrosses St. 
*Indicates time from West 23d St. Other fig- 
ures show time from Cortlandt or Desbrosses St. 
*6:10, 6:20 A. M. daily, (Sunday *6:45, 7 A. 

M.,) for EASTON and intermediate stations, 
*7:50, 8:20 A. M. daily for WILKESBARRE, 
SCRANTON, ITHACA, GENEVA, ROCHESTER, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, and the West, 
and principal local points, dining car and chair 
car to Buffalo. 
*11:50, 12:00 noon daily, except Sunday, 


‘* BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS.” 


Arrives Buffalo 9:55 P. M. Pullman Vestibule 
Day Coacnes and Parlor Cars. Dining-Car Serv- 
ice. Meals a la carte. Connects at Buffalo with 
through sleepers to Detroit and Chicago. 

*12:50, 200 P. M. daily for EASTON, 
MAUCH CHUNK, WILKESBARRE, SCRAN- 
TON, and coal branches. Chair car to Easton. 

*3:50, 4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
WILKESBARRE, PITTSTON, SCRANTON, and 
principal intermediate stations. Connects for all 
points in coal regions. Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Car for Wilkesbarre. 

*4:50, 5:20 'P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
EASTON and intermediate stations. 

*4:50, 5:15 P. M. Sundays only for MAUCH 
CHUNE and intermediate stations. 

*5:50, 6:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
EASTON and principal intermediate stations. 

*6:50, 7:00 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAG. 
ARA FALLS, and all points West. Pullman 
sleeper vestibule train N. Y. to Chicago. Sleepers 
to Buffalo and Toronto. Dining Car New York 


ston. 

to.7 140, 8:00 P. M. daily, except Sunday, stop 
ping only at SOUTH PLAINFIELD, EASTON, 
BETHLEHEM, MAUCH CHUNK, SAYRB, 
GENEVA, ROCHESTER, BATAVIA, BUFFALO, 
and TORONTO. Pullman Sleeper for Buffalo. 
None but sleoping-car passengers carried. No 
bagzage carried. 

*8:20, 8:30 PM. daily for WILKESBARRE, 
ITHACA, GENEVA, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, and all points West. - Pull- 
man Sleeper to Chicago. 

Additional local trains daily, except Sunday, for 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, BOUND BROOK, and in- 
termediate points leave as follows: *10:20, 10:50, 
*10:20, 10:30 & days only) A. M., *2:20, 2:80, 
*3:50, 4:10, *5:50, and 6:30 P. M. 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 113, 
261, 278, 355, 944, and 1,823 Broadway, 31 E. 14th 
St., 156 H. 125th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 360 Ful- 
ton St., 4 Com St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklyn 

ex, Brooklyn. 
AN. Y. ‘Transfer Co. will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotel or residence through to destina- 


tion. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


Leave New York, | Whitehall Terminal, South 

Ferry, and foot of Liberty Street. 

*Daily. ¢Eixcept Sunday. §Sundays, 
CHICAG -» “1:45 P. M., 12:15 night, 


ITTSBURG, *4:30 A. M., #8:30'P. M., $1:48 
p> M., BURG night, (4:80 A. M. trains Soa 
Pn LOUIS, *10:00 A. M., *8:55 


Liberty St. only 
P. M. 
NEW ORLEANS, %4:55 P. M., (through sleep- 


CINCINNAT. 
ers.) 

ROYAL RLUE TRAINS. 

To PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, BALTI- 
MORE, 17:55, *10:00, (Diner,) 11:30 A. és 
(Diner,;) 1:00 P. +» °1:45, (Diner,) 738: 
(Diner,) *4:55, (Diner,) °5:55 P. M. and *%12:16 
night. NORFOLK, *11:280 A. M. 

All trains are illuminated with Pintsch Light. - 

Offices. 118, 172, 261, , 1,284 Bway, 81 DB, 
14th st., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 839, 344 Fulton 
Bro.klyn; Whitehall Terminal. Baggage checked 
from notel or residence to destination. i 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ARRIV 


Few People Greet the Chief Exec- 
utive and His Party in 
New York. 


«a 
; 


HE GOES TO CAMP WIKOFF 


Before Starting He Has a Rest at the 
Manhattan Hotel, Drives in Cen- 
tral Park, and Reviews the 
Naval Militia. 


el 


President William McKinley arrived in 
this city at noon yesterday on his way from 
Canton, Ohio, to Camp Wikoff. He stopped 
at the Manhattan Hotel. where he ate 
dinne:. and rested as fully as his callers 
would permit, and went on to Montauk, 
L. L, late in the evening. 

The President’s reception in this city was 
simple and unostentatious enough to have 
pleased Thomas Jefferson. Only a small 
knot of passers-by collected at the Twenty- 
third Street Ferry to see him, and not more 
than half a dozen persons, outside of the 
police and hotel employes, had gathered at 
the Manhattan to greet him on his arrival 
there. The reception had been no more 
enthusiastic in Jersey City, being confined 
principally to fifteen policemen and about 
100 persons who were in the station. 

The lack of enthusiasm and the absence 
of a crowd of welcomers was partly due to 
the fact that the hour of the President’s 
arrival was not generally known here, al- 
though Assistant Secretary Cortelyou said 
that it had been positively announced the 
day before. It was only known that he 
would reach the city some time during the 
day. As it turned out, therefore, the Presi- 
dent passed through part of the city and 
arrived at one of its great hotels without 
@rousing as much comment or interest as 
would have greeted the sudden appearance 
of a naval militia veteran or a stray Rough 
Rider. 

The apparent coldness of the reception 
was the subject of general remark. Many 
said it was due to the President’s retention 
of Mr. Alger as Secretary of War, particu- 
larly as the sufferings of the soldiers in 
the late campaign are very much in evi- 
dence in and around New York at this 


time. 

“If Mr. McKinley had dropped Alger yes- 
terday,” said others, “he would have re- 
ceived to-day the warmest welcome New 
York ever gave to a President or private 
citizen; and what is more, he would be 
re-clected President of the United States.” 


The Police Nonplused. 


The twenty-four policemen who had been 
gent to the hotel to handle the expected 
crowd were nonplused. There was nothing 
for them to do, and they stood like statues 
on ‘the porticoes and on the steps. They 
were the only attraction to the people who 
passed. Now and then some one would 
esk a policeman what was going on, and 
being told that the President was coming, 
would stop to await his arrival. In this 
‘way @ dozen: or more persons had gathered 


in front of the Manhattan when the Presi- 
dent’s carriage was driven up. 

“Tf we wasn’t here,” said a giant of the 
Broadway squad, “I'll be blessed if there 
would be anybody to see the President at 
all, at ail.” 

The President’s special train, consisting 
of an engine and four cars, arrived at the 
station in Jersey City, over the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad, at 11:45 A. M. It had left 
Canton at 6:30 P. M. the day before. The 

arty was composed of the President and 

. McKinley, William McKinley Barber, 
nephew of the President; Col: and Mrs. 
Myron T. Herrick of Cleveland, Major and 
Mrs. Webb C. Hayes, and George B. Cortel- 
you, the President’s assistant secretary. 
Col. Herrick is the Cleveland banker whom 
President McKinley visited in that city. 
Major Hayes is t son of ex-President 
Hayes. He is one of the officers of the 
First Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and served 
in both Cuba and Puerto Rico. There were 
e@iso with the party Mrs. McKinley’s maid 
and the steward of the White House. 

The trip from Canton was uneventful. It 
Was a beautiful moonlight night, and the 
PresMent said he enjoyed very much the 
varied scenery along the route. 

At Jersey City Vice President and Mrs. 
Hobart and their son, together with J. 
Addison Porter, who had arrived in this 
city the day before, met’ the Presidential 
party and accompanied it to New York. 

As the President stepped from the car 
the small kno: of sightseers took off their 
hats and cheered. ir. McKinley walked 
up to the engine and thanked the engineer, 
who had had charge of four other special 
Presidential trains, for a pleasant and safe 
trip. Then he bowed to the police guard 
and to the group of people about him, and 
went rapidly to the Pennsylvania Ferry 
to Twenty-third Street. He was dressed in 
a plain suit of blue serge and a straw hat. 
The trip across the river was made in the 
ferryboat St. Louis, 


An Unostentatious Arrival. 


A small squad of mounted police was in 
waiting at the New York end of the ferry 
under command of Roundsman Bow. As 
Soon as the party goi into the carriages 
that had been waiting for them the police 
formed a cordon about the little procession, 
which swep* up the street and out of sight 
before those present realized fully that it 
was) the President of the United States. 
The President was driven at once to the 
Manhattan hotel, at Forty-second Street 
and Madison Avenue. He has been in the 
habit of stopping at the Windsor on his 
visits here, but on this occasion he is the 


especial guests of Mr. Hawke of the Man- 
hattan. 

Despite the somewhat elaborate prepara- 
tions made to receive him, and to protect 
him from the press of a curious throng, the 
streets were empty when the President 
reached the hotel. The twenty-four police- 
men, under Sergt. Deevy, formed practical- 
ly the only “throng.” These saluted, and 
a half-dozen citizens raised their hats and 
cheered once as Mr. McKinley, with Mrs. 
McKinley leaning rather heavily upon his 
arm, ked up the steps. The little cere- 
mony, marked only by its extreme sim- 
plicity, was over, and the President disap- 
peared in the interior @ the hotel. 

Mrs. McKinley looked fatigued and al- 
most ill. She had caught a cold on the way 
from Camton. Beyond this temporary in- 
disposition, however, her health igs much 
better. She has gained flesh and strength 
rapidly since she left Washington. She did 
mot accompany the President to Camp Wi- 
koff, but remained in the hotel resting 
quietly. She will go with Mr. McKinley to 
wisit the Vice President at Paterson, N. J. 
as ane Presidential party was housed in the 

State Apartment,” a handsome ‘suite of 
fifteen rooms on the first and second floors 
of the Manhattan. The rooms had been 
beautifully decorated with flowers, the gifts 
of many of the President’s and Mrs. Mc- 
oo = ~ 9... this city. 

y a few tors were received yester- 
day. Among those who called were Ferdi. 
nand W. Peck, United States General Com- 
missioner to the Paris Exposition, who will 
leave for France to-day, and Alexander H. 
Revell of Chicago. 


The President in Good Spirits. 


The President was in good humor and 
evidently in good spirits on his arrival. On 
the way from Jersey City he stood on the 
upper deck of the ferryboat enjoying the 
river view and chatting with Vice President 
Hobart about the plans of his visit. As he 
passed through the streets he smiled pleas- 
antly and bowed to every one who chanced 
to look toward his carriage. His exceeding 
affability remained after he reached the ho- 
tel, and he walked from the carriage to the 
elevator with hat in hand, bowing and smil- 


ing at each face in the little group about 
the doors and oy sein A 
He soon let it be known, however, that 
he wanted rest. He said that his absence 
from Washington was for purposes of rec- 
and he did not wish to receive 
callers. Whether or not this desire 
of President was known in advance, 
there were very few callers in the earlier 
afternoon, he was able to rest and also 
to refresh himself later with a drive up the 
avenue in the Park. While driving he 
was ed upon to go to the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel and review the parade of the na- 
val militia. 

e President was so given up to his pur- 
pose to rest as much as possible while here 
that he declined the om yes of Augustus 
W. Peters, President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, and Robert B. Roosevelt, a sub- 
committee from the General Committee for 
the Protection of the Soldier. Messrs, Peters 
and velt were appointed by the com- 


mittee at its oameeing. last Wednes- 
day to call on the resident during 
his visit here and appeal to him to create 
a commission to inves te the charges of 
negligence on the part of the War. Depart- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt had asked the si- 
dent for a conference while he was here on 
his way to Camp Wikoff. 


Mr. Cortelyou Explains. 


The President, according to Assistant 
Secretary Cortelyou, replied that his stay 
here would be so short he would not have 
time to discuss the matter. He now wishes 
rest and recuperation. As soon as he re- 
turned to Washington, however, he said he 
would look into the matter fully if Messrs. 


Peters and Roosevelt would submit the re- 
quest of the committee in writing. 

Secretary Cortelyou said that the Presi- 
dent was really too fatigued to go into 
this matter on his limited stay here, and 
he wanted to confine himself as far as 
possible to the purposes for which the jour- 
ney was undertaken. These were, he said, 
rest and a personal i tion of the camp 
at Montauk. He would be very glad to 
consider carefully anything that Mr. Peters 
and Mr. Roosevelt might wish to submit, 
but he could not do so until he returned to 
Washington after next Tuesday. 

The Assistant Secretary also explained 
why the President did not come to this city 
to see the naval review. According to the 
Secretary, Mr, McKinley wanted Admirals 
Sampson and Schley and the other heroes 
of the Santiago fight to suffer no diminution 
in popular regard. Had the President been 
present he ght have diverted to himself 
some of the attention which he felt was 
deserved in its entirety by the victors of the 
great naval battle. And it was for these 
considerations that the President deputed 
some of the Secretaries of the departments 
to represent him at the review. 

The President’s object in visiting Camp 
Wikoff, it was explained, is not to make 
an inspection. That would not be possible 
in so brief a time. He wishes to see in per- 
son, and to show by his presence his ap- 
preciation of, the heroes who have extended 
the borders of their country. Mr. Cortelyou 
said he had long cherished this desire, and 
that he seized the first opportunity of car- 
rying out his purpose. 


Drive Through the Park. 


After reviewing the sailors of the Yankee 
from the balcony of the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel, President McKinley, Vice President Ho- 
bart, and J. Addison Porter returned to the 


Manhattan Hotel, where Mr. Porter got out 
of the carriage, and Mrs. McKinley and 
Mrs. Hobart joined the President and Vice 
President. e party then drove through 
the Park and Riverside Drive, not returning 
to the hotel until about 7:30 o'clock, just 
in time to prepare for dinner, which was 
served in the state suite at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. McKinley then received a few per- 
sonal friends. A great many called at the 
hotel and sent in their cards, but the Presi- 
dent felt too weary to receive more than a 
few. Among those who were asked in, were 
Major General Daniel E. Sickles and ex- 
Gov. Cornell of this State. Later the Presi- 
dent went up several stories to the rooms 
of the Transportation Club, which occupy 
an entire upper floor of the building. For 
an hour hé’*péld. an informal reception, 
Chauncey M!”°Depew, thé President of the 
club, introducing the, Pr nt. 

An early start Was. € for Long Island 
City, the President /desiring to obtain a 
good night’sS rest before arriving at Mon- 
tauk. hortly after’ 10° o’clock the Presi- 
dent, Vice President Hobart, and Mr. 
Porter entered an open carriage. The hotel 


guests crowded around, and Mr, McKinley © 


bowed and smiled in response to the lifting 
of hats and murmured comments. The 
other members .of the party followed the 
carriage of the President at a leisurely in- 
terval. Not until the President’s carriage 
reached First Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street was its distinguished occupant rec- 
ognized. Then a crowd of persons on the 
streets hastily congregated and gathered 
in force enouzh to raise a rousing cheer as 
the President’s carriage clattered aboard 
the ferryboat. A carriage with Assistant 
Secretary Cortelyou aboard followed, but 
the rest of the party were too late to catch 
the boat. 


The Trip on the Ferry. 


On the ferryboat was Silas F. Johnson, a 
farrier of Troop D, Tenth United States 
Cavalry, in a canary uniform. President 
McKinley noticed him, and beckoned him to 
his side. He inquired who he was, if he was 
well, and ended by saying: 

‘“*T want to congratulate your regiment on 
its splendid record.” 

A bustling mother with a babe in her arms 
asked Mr. McKinley if she could shake 
bands with him. Mr. McKinley not only 
shook hands, but patted the child kindly and 
remarked: 

“What a nice, fat baby.’’ 

The mother’s face was fairly shining with 
pleasure. At the tok Island City terminus 
a crowd: of several hundred persons were 
waiting for the Presidential party. At sight 
of Mr. McKinley they raised a loud cheer 
and they pressed him so close that several 
policemen had to clear a path for him, 

Four sleeping cars, a baggage car, and 
a day coach formed a special train in wait- 
ing on a siding. Pending the arrival of the 
second section of the party from fhe hotel 
Mr. McKinley entered his car and began 
to talk with Vice President Hobart. 


Joined by Gen. Alger, 


He was soon joined by the contingent from 
Washington and Jersey City, comprising 
Secretary Russell A. Alger, Mrs. Alger, 
Commissary General Egan, Quartermaster 


Luddington, and Senator Proctor from 
Washington direct, and Attorney General 
Griggs from Jersey City. 

All of the party, except Attorney General 
Griggs, left Washington at 4 P. M. yester- 
day, and arrived at Jersey City at 8:50 
o’crock. They were met by the Attorney 
General, and walked to the Adams Express 
Company's pier, where they émbarked on 
the Government ferryboat General Meigs 
for Long Island City. 

Others to join the party at this junction 
were Col. F. J. Hecker, Chief of Transpor- 
tation, and his daughter. Col. Hecker pro- 
posed that the President and Secretary Al- 
ger make a trip to the Red Cross Auxiliary 
Soldier’s Rest in Front Street, a few steps 
from the station, and the, President, Vice 
President, Secretary Algcr, Mrs. Alger, and 
proc a others" of the party, crossed the 
street. <n pperatry & bese 

After looldag “Hyer the provisions for the 
soldiers’ comfort, the party started back. 
Passing under the tunnel at the station, the 
President met several soldiers being assisted 
on stretchers and chairs to the Red Cross 
quarters. The President stopped the bearers 
and shook hands with one sick man. 

‘*“My dear man,” said the President, 
hope you will be well soon.” 

To this the sodier saluted feebly and said, 
“Thank you, Mr. President.’’ 

The party then boarded the train and did 
not leave it again before the start. Mrs. 
Alger and Col. Hecker’s daughter, who were 
the only ladies in the party, remained on 
the plaform of their car conversing with 
friends until the cars drew out. A round of 
cheering from the crowd, now about 300 
strong, behind the iron fence in the station, 
was the farewell given the party as the 
train disappeared in the darkness. 

An incident known to but few was con- 
nected with the departure of the train 
bearing the President and his party. 
“Jack’’ Foley, the engineer of the train, 
had spent several hours of the afternoon 
under arrest. On a trip into Long Island 
City, while just out of Laurel Hill, the loco- 
motive he was driving ran over and killed 
aman. Foley was arrested asa formality, 
and gained his freedom later./ He has a 
good record for skill‘and faithfulness. 

Mrs. McKinley and Mrs. Hobart will leave 
the hotel this afternoon, it is understood, 
for Paterson, N. J.; where Mrs. McKinley 
will await her husband’s return as a guest 
of Mrs. Hobart. 
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THE FPLANS AT MONTAUK. 


President MeKinley’s Reception There 
to be Informal. 


MONTAUK, L. IL, Sept. 2.—President 
McKinley has wired Major Gén. Wheeler 
that he desires to make his visit to the 
camp as informal at may be. One troop 
of cavalry will act as the President’s escort. 


A salute of twenty-one guns will be fired. 

The Quartermaster’s Department has been 
directed to provide six carriages for the 
President, the Secretary of War, and those 
with them. The President will probably 
simply drive through the camp, first getting 
a general idea of its physical and pictur- 
esque beauty. Then he will walk through 
some of the hospitals, seeing by near in- 
spection the condition of a. The Pres- 
ident will probably sleep under canvas to- 
morrow night. A tent near Gen. Wheeler’s 
is being prepared for him. 


Single Tax Club Dines. 


The first annual dinner of the Manhattan 
Single Tax Club in commemoration of the 
birth of Henry George, was given last night 
in the Tuxedo Hotel, at Fifty-ninth Street 
and Madison Avenue. Though covers for 
the accommodation of 146 guests had been 
laid, not more than a third of that number 
were in attendance, owing, it was said, to 
the extreme heat. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was the Rev. Dr. ward McGlynn, 
who refer in eulogistic terms to the late 
Mr. George. Other addresses of eulogy were 
delivered by Henry George, Jr., dward 
McHugh, resident of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union; Dr. Solis Cohen, 
and Father Ducey. 


Don't temporize with a cold. Begin the cure at 
once with Jayne’s Expectorant.—Adv. 
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COMMISSIONER PECK’S PLANS. 


At a Banquet on the Touraine He Tells 
What He Hopes to Accomplish 
at the Paris Exposition. 


Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner Gen- 
eral to the Paris Exposition, who, with sev- 
eral members of his staff, will sail to-day 
on the French liner La Touraine, for the 
purpose of obtaining, if possible, additional 
space for American éxhibits, was the prin- 
cipal figure at a banquet held last evening 
in the main saloon of the steamship, at the 
foot of Morton Street, North River. The 
hundred ladies and gentlemen present were 
the personal friends of the Commissioner 
General; from Chicago, Washington, and 
elsewhere. The saloon was decorated with 
flags and bunting, and the pier was illu- 
minated with electric lights. 

Among those- who responded to the invita- 
tions were Assistant Commissioner General 
B. D. /Woodward, French Consul General 
Bruwaert, Willis L. Moore; Major Freder- 


ick Brackett, Eugene de Bocando, Albert J.- 


Beveridge, Francis E. Drake, Casper S. 


Crowninshield, Col. John W. Gates, Capt. 


J. B. Kerr, Lieut. A. C. Baker, W. Penn 
Nixon, Alexander H. Revell, Willard A. 
Smith, Thomas W. Palmer, and John R. 
McGibbon. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Commis- 
sioner General Peck was called upon for a 
speech, in the course of which he said: 

“We are confronted by three grave diffi- 
culties—lack of ample time, space, and ap- 
propriation. We believe that all of these 
can be in a degree overcome, and we now 
inaugurate the work of the great trust com- 
mitted to us by an earnest endeavor to 
make up in energy for the delay in 
enacting the needed legislation. We 
shall use every diplomatic and_ legiti- 
mate means in our power to secure 
additions to the exhibit area which 
we must have in order to reflect credit upon 
our Nation, and we believe the sentiment of 
the American people will demand from Con- 
gress such an appropriation as may enable 
us, to demonstrate our unbounded resources 
and products, 

“There are two more important features 
now in contemplation outside of the exhib- 
its of ovr manufactures and industries, and 
if they are possibée, will prove the two 
crowning elements of our undertaking. One 
is the erection by the school children of 
America of a monument in Paris over the 
bones of that knight df liberty, the immor- 
tal Lafayette, to be unveiled on United 
States Day, July 4, 1900. 

“The other feature is the construction of 
a building on the part of our Nation. The 
rules of the Paris Exposition are prohibit- 
ory, unless the head of a nation contem- 
plates visiting the exposition, which, in the 
case of our President, Constitutional limita- 
tions prevent. Besides, there is now re- 
maining such limited areas that the difficul- 
ties to be overcome are discouraging at the 
moment. Yet we hope to secure the erec- 
tion of an ideal structure with a room as- 
signed to each State, and a central exchange 
on the main floor.’’ 

Commissioner Peck will 
country in November. 


return to this 


A CHILD’S LETTER TO ALGER. 


The Secretary Rebuked for His In- 
efliciency and Mismanagement. 


The following open letter has been written 
to the Secretary of War: 
“Secretary of War Alger: 

“Sir—It is disgraceful, not only to your- 
self, but to the American people, to have 
such a man as yourself in the position that 
you are. , 

“Do you not read the papers, and do you 
not hear al) around you how the American 


soldiers are treated? Can you not under- 
stand that the cause of all their distress is 
your own inefficiency? Did you not read 
of the Seneca, the Leona, of Wikoff, &c., 
&c.? Of how the American people resent 
such treatment—worse than dogs would 
get? I should think that you would know 
that all the powers of Europe will be laugh- 
ing in their sleeves at you. 

“TI trust _ will receive and read this 
with a pricking conscience, if, indeed, you 
have one to prick you. 

“I am only fourteen, but your misman- 
agement of affairs has roused even the 
children of the United States. Ingignantly, 


New York, Sept. 2, 1898. 


PEOPLE LEAVING TOWN. 


The Homeward Rush From Summer 
Resorts Is Deferred. 


Railroad men say that the homeward rush 
from seashore and mountain resorts which 
usually marks the first few days in Septem- 
ber has not only been checked by the hot 
weather, but that, for this particular sea- 
son, there is an abnormal exodus from New 
York. Almost every train that left this city 
yesterday was crowded with people appar- 
ently in search of cooler temperature. The 
Labor Day holiday, next Monday, doubtless 
has much to do with this rush of city folk 


back to the mountains and seaside. On last 
Monday each train and passenger steam- 
boat that came into New York was crowded 
with persons coming home from Summer re- 
sorts. 

There was an incessant stream of travel 
to resorts in New Jersey during all of yes- 
terday and last evening, and seekers after 
comfort and pleasure at New England re- 
sorts taxed the carrying capacity of the 
cars. All of the day trains out of the Grand 
Central Station yesterday were completely 
filled, and those bound for the Adirondacks, 
Thousand Islands, and Saratoga carried ex- 
tra cars, 


CHAMPION BAGPIPER DESPOILED 


St. Clair Accused of Stealing His Kit 
and Wearing His Medals. 


Joseph St. Clair, of 596 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, was arraigned yesterday in 
the Ewen Street Police Court, Williams- 
burg, on a charge of grand larceny. He 
was accused by Charles MacRae, a cham- 
pion Scotch bagpiper, who lives at 104 
Greenpoint Avenue, of stealing a highland 
siut, a Scotch bagpipe, and a dozen medals. 
MacRae used his vutfit Thursday afternoon 
in Manhattan, then put the things in a 
basket and set out for home. On his way 
to the Twenty-third Street Ferry he met 
St. Clair, who invited MacRae to have a 
drink. MacRae left his basket in the ferry 
waiting room. and St. Clair then went 
to a near saloon. It is alleged that St. Clair 
sneaked out of a side door, hurried to the 
ferry house, secured the bagpiper’s prop- 
erty, and crossed the river to Greenpoint. 
MacRae hurried after him and complained 
to the police of the Greenpoint Avenue Sta- 
tion. Detective Behlen found St. Clair pa- 
rading along Manhattan Avenue, near Col- 
yer Street, dressed in MacRae’s suit, wear- 
ing his medals and piping away. Behlen ar- 
rested him and St. Clair was held on the 
charge of intoxication. When arraigned he 
declared that the whole affair was a joke. 
Magistrate Mott didn’t think so, and enter- 
tained a charge of grand larceny, on which 
hearing was adjourned. 


The Sixth Heavy Artillery. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The 
annual reunion of the Sixth New York 
Heavy Artillery was held here to-day. 
This regiment was organized principally in 
Westchester, Putnam, and Rockland Coun- 
ties, and was mustered in at Yonkers, Sept. 
2, 1862. It saw service in thirty-six en- 
gagements and returned with but 700 men 
out of the total of 2,400 which were en- 
tered upon its rolls during the term of 
service. About 200 men survive. The meet- 
ing was held in the City Hall. George 
Dummerlin was elected President, Abraham 
L. Parnell Vice President, Watson Vree- 
denburg Treasurer, and L. H. Blake Secre- 
tary. ollowing the meeting the veterans 
were escorted by the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Sons of Veterans, and a number 
of soldiers of the Spanish war to Lincoin 
Hall, where a banquet was served. 


Crushed Between Freight Cars. 


Charles Jaeger, fifty-four years old, of 11 
Varick Street, was crushed to déath last 
night between two freight cars of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad in 


St. John’s Park, at Beach and Varick 
Streets. He was standing on the tracks 
weighing freight when a car backed up 
and he was caught between it and a car 
standing on the track. The matter will be 
investigated. 


Sixth Avenue Horse Cars Running. 
TraffiCc was resumed in Sixth Avenue 
from Fourteenth Street to Fifty-ninth 
Street by the old horse cars yesterday 


morning, thirty-seven days after work was 
begun on the underground trolley. The 


horse cars are to be run until the electric’ 


power is ready, which President Vreeland 
promises will within a few days. 


TWENTY-ONE DIE OF HEAT 


Besides These, More Than Three 
Score Were Prostrated in 
Manhattan Island. 


THREE DEATHS IN BROOKLYN 


Reports from Neighboring Towns Swell 
the Death List— Many Children 
Succumb—A Broadway Police- 
man Falls at His Post. 


The oppressive heat continued yester- 
day and claimed many more victims. 
Twenty-one deaths due to heat. were re- 
ported, and the prostrations numbered 
sixty-four, The great heat of the preceding 
day left the city parched. The pavements 
and buildings retained the heat, and no 
cooling breeze came to relieve the hours 
of sleep. ‘The lowest temperature between 
midnight and morning was 76 degrees, at 6 
o'clock A. M., which was, in fact, the mini- 
mum for the @ay. The humidity at 8 
o’clock A. M. was 87 per cent. The tem- 
perature at that hour was still 76, but an 
hour later it had gone up to 80 degrees, and 
at noon it reached 87 degrees, which was 
the record figure for Sept. 2, the tempera- 
ture having last reached that mark on Sept. 
2, in 1882. 

The afternoon remained insufferable and 
overpowering to man and beast. The clang 
of the ambulance gong was heard in all 
parts of the city. From one. building, a ho- 
tel at Canal Street and Broadway, there 
were two calls. The chef and the cook had 
both been overcome, and they were taken 
to Hudson Street Hospital. One man, who 
may have been seeking the hospital for aid, 
fell in front of the door, and was carried in. 

The day clerk at this hospital, Robert B. 
Hurst, succumbed to the heat and the 
labors devolving upon him and had to be 


taken to a cot. There were 350 dispensary 
— and 20 ambulance calls at this hos- 
pital. ; 

A policeman, James Cunningham, was 
overcome at Canal Street and Broadway. 

The first case of prostration occurred at 
7:30 o’clock A. M., but most of them oc- 
curred in the afternoon. There had been 
a marked falling off in humidity as the 
day advanced, and a twelve-mile breeze was 
blowing, according to the official wind 
gauge in the Weather Bureau, but it did 
not reach tre streets, and ehe mercury con- 
tinued to climb. It reached its maximum— 
90 degrees—at 3 o’clock P. M.; that was 
within two degrees of the point reached 
Thursday. After that it fell gradually, be- 
ing 88 at 6 o’clock P. M., 82 at 9 o’clock P. 
M., and 81 at 10 o’clock P. M. 

The humidity, which had fallen during 
the afternoon to 59 per cent., increased in 
the evening. It had gone up to 75 at 8 
o'clock P. M. During the late afternoon a 
thick haze hung over the North River. It 
was a lazy-looking haze, that conformed 
with one’s feelings. It was dispersed after 
dark, when the wind from the southwest 
increased. Many in the sweltering streets 
of the city may not have guessed it, but 
the wind actually attained a velocity of 
etwenty-eight miles between 8 and 9 o'clock. 

There were no immediate prospects of a 
storm, however, though many looked for 
some black, water-carrying electric clouds. 
There were showers to the north and north- 
west in the lake region, the Weather Bureau 
reported. Elsewhere it was dry and hot. In 
South Dakota the mercury reached the 100 
mark again. 

The neighboring boroughs and the suburbs 
reported conditions similar to those that pre- 
vailed in Manhattan—heat and prostration 
and death. 


The Day’s Death List. 


The deaths reported in the city and neigh- 
borhood were as follows: 


Timothy O’Connor, twenty-two years old, 
of 169 ast One Hundred and Twelfth 
Street. 

Peter Hilderbrandt, eight months old, of 
246 East Hightieth Street. 

Carmelia Rossoteillo, two years and five 
months old, 320 East One Hundred and 
a" Street; from heat and cholera infan- 
um. 

Michael Fitzgerald, forty-one years old, of 
1,080 First Avenue. ‘ 

John Wilson, forty years old, a bookbind- 
er, 125 Greenwich Avenue. 

Edward Barry, thirty years old, was over- 
come at his home, 709 Seventh Avenue, and 
died at Roosevelt Hospital. 

Rose Kuvari, five months old, of 5 Minet- 
ta Place. 

James Clorin, seventy years old, overcome 
at his home, 288 East Fifty-fifth Street, 
died at Flower Hospital. 

Louis Houfel, forty-five years old, of 291 
Elizabeth Street. 

Michael Katz, five years old, of 76 Ludlow 
Street. 

Unknown man, about forty years old, 5 
feet 9 inches in height, 170 pounds, fell at 
s Macdougal Street, and died a few minutes 
ater. 

Unknown man, well dressed, found at 
Eighty-second Street and Third Avenue 
early in the morning and taken to Bellevue 
Hospital, where he died. On his person were 
found two cards. One bore the name 
Ernest Johnor, 382 Bast Seventieth Street 
and 2384 East Seventy-first Street; on the 
other was the name Lockoin, 298 East Sev- 
enty-sixth Street. 

Lawrence Guy, thirty-five years old, ad- 
— unknown, died in Hudson Street Hos- 
pital. 

Edward Leary, forty years old, of 52 Can- 
non Street, having a plumbing establishment 
at 16 Willett Street, staggered into a hall- 
way at 27 Columbvus Street, and died before 
the arrival of an ambulance. 

Unknown man, about thirty-seven years 
old, poorly clad and apparently a laborer; 

rostrated in front of 108 East Fourteenth 

treet; died at Bellevue Hospital. 

Alice Horan, fifty-two years oid, of 
East One Hundred and Third Street. 

Unknown man, overcome at One Hundred 
and Seventeenth Street and Fifth Avenue; 
died at Harlem Hospital. 

John Ballew, thirty-eight years old. of 20 
West One Hundred and Highteenth Street. 

Maggie Calkin, thirty-one years old, of 408 
East Nineteenth Street. 

Forcunsto Masso, thirty-two years old, of 
408 Second Avenue. 

Peter Burke, thirty-two years old, of 204 
East One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Street. 


In Brooklyn and Elsewhere. 


There were more than twenty cases of 
heat prostration in Brooklyn, of which three 
were fatal. William Pierson, forty-one 


years old, of 57 Little Street, was stricken 
while walking down York Street, and died 
before an ambulance could arrive. John 
Dugan, forty years old, died suddenly from 
the effects of the heat in his room on the 
third floor of 361 Central Avenue. 

John Deagan, a plumber, forty years old, 
of 361 Central Avenue, Brooklyn, died at 
his home, having suffered from the heat 
for two days. When he reached home last 
night he complained about feeling sick, and 
Dr. J. Kirk of 402 Hamburg Avenue was 
called in. Before he arrived Deagan was 
dead. Not knowing this, however, his 
ee still fanned the dead man, believ- 
ing him to be asleep. 

Seven cases of prostration were reported 
from Jersey City. 

John Lindkind, twenty-eight years old, of 
Newtown, L. I, a farm laborer employed 
by Peter Kalb, was overcome while at work 
and died. 

Margarea Ficken, thirty-eight years old, 
of Boulevard and Pier Avenue, Rockaway 
Beach, was also stricken and died. E 

Patrick Desmond, a pipefitter in the em- 
ploy of the Standard il Company, was 
sunstruck at Elizabethport, N. J., and died. 

Four cases of heat prostration were re 
ported from Newark. 

Katie Dove of Newark, the fifteen-year- 
old daughter of William Dove, of 123 Polk 
Street, was drowned in the Passaic River 
off the Marshall Dock, in Kearny, in the 
afternoon. It is believed that the girl, 
crazed by the heat, deliberately jumped into 
the stream. 

Joseph Ranash, thirty years old, of Hack- 
ensack, who was prostrated on Thursday 
you at work in a brick yard, died yester- 

ay. 

There was a general suspension of busi- 
ness in the industrial section of Elizabeth, 
N. J., yesterday. All the departments in 
the Singer Sewing Machine Works closed at 
noon, and will remain shut down until 
Tuesday. Nixon’s shipyard also closed, as 
did Moore & Sons’ Crescent Iron Works, 
Worthington’s Pump Works, Graff @ Co.'s 
Stove Works, the Progress Iron Works, and 
the Central Railroad coal and pig iron 
wharves in Elizabethport. The men were 
unable to stand the heat. 
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Hot Weather in Pennsylvania. 


READING, Penn., Sept. 2.—The heat in 
some sections of Pennsylvania to-day was 
most intense, and unequaled in September 
for many years. At most of the rolling 


mills and other iron establishments the 
thermometer registered above the 100 mark, 
and operations were suspended until the 
coming of cooler weather, throwing hun- 
dreds of men out of work temporarily. 
There were a number of cases of heat pros- 
tration in Reading this afternoon. 
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THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Smoke Nuisance on the Long Island 
Railrodd—New Measures for the 
Removal of Garbage. 


A special meeting of the Health Board 
was held yesterday morning. William H. 
Baldwin, President of the Long Island Rail- 
road, appeared before the board to confer 
upon the question of abating the soft coal 
nuisance, which has-been the cause of con- 
tinual complaint from residents in Long 
Island City and various points. along the 
road. During warm weather a pall of soft 
coal smoke, it is said, hangs over districts 
traversed by the railroad, which not only 
endangers health but decreases the value of 
property in suburban towns. 

President Baldwin told the Commissioners 
that for a year the Long Island Railroad 


had been striving to abate the nuisance by 
using hard coal on its engines.. A number 
of passenger engines have been recon- 
structed in such a manner that they can 
burn hard coal, and the remainder are being 
similarly modified. Mr, Baldwin said that 
the change in fuel increased the expenses 
of the road by $50,000, and that it had been 
many years since the road has seen a sur- 
lus of this amount, it having sought to 
mprove the system instead of paying 
dividends. He added that the officials of 
the road hope to establish a new system of 
motive power within a year or two. 

President Murphy informed him that the 
board did not wish to be oppressive, and 
would give the road time as long as it con- 
tinued to improve present conditions. 

The special committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the Barren Island nuisance made 
some sweeping recommendations, which 
were unanimously adopted.. Their report 
advised that the sanitary code be amended 
so as to compel the removal of garbage 
from the city every twelve hours to the 
place of disposal, and to prevent any barge 
used in the removal of refuse from being 
tied up at a . dock longer than twelve 
hours, It was also advised that these boats 
be covered, to prevent the escape of bad 
odors; that the garbage be disinfected, and 
that the windows, doors, and skylights in 
the plants on Barren Island be kept closed 
at all times, and the air necessary be forced 
in by fans and drawn out by pumps. 

President Murphy was empowered to re- 
voke the permits of companies on Barren 


Island which do n : 
with the new rules. immediately comply 


eee 


AMERICAN LINERS RELEASED. 


The Yale and Harvard Returned to 
the Steamship Company by 
the Government. 


The auxiliary cruisers Yale and Harvard 
left their anchorages off Tompkinsville yes- 
terday and came up the bay, the Harvard, 
formerly the New York, going to the Ameri- 
can Line pier, foot of Fulton Street, and 
the Yale, formerly the Paris, tying up at 
the old Red Star Line pier in Jersey City. 

The sending of the vessels to the piers 
was the first step in accord with the de- 
cision reached at Washington on Thursday 
to turn over to the American Line yesterday 
the four vessels which have been under 


charter. The St. Paul and St. Louis are 
at Cramps’. The work of reconverting 
them into transatlantic liners will now be 
pushed. The work on the Yale and Harvard 
will not take long, as they mount only a 
few small guns. The St. Louis had a heav- 
ier armament, but save the dismounting of 
the guns there is not much to be done to 
her. “The St. Paul had an armor belt put 
on, and its removal will be a more laborious 
task, They will all have to go into dry 
dock and be scraped and painted. The St. 
Louis did not don the war paint. The Paris, 
Yale, and St. Paul were painted, however, 
the dark drab all over, hulls and super- 
structures. 

It is estimated that it will cost the Gov- 
ernment $250,000 to put the vessels back into 
the shape in which it received them. Under 
the terms of the charter the vessels go back 
into the hands of the company at once, 
and the company attends to the rehabilita- 
tion, a board of survey fixing the cost to 
the Government. The rental of the four 
vessels during the hundred and odd days 
they have been in the Government service 
will amount to about $1,500,000. 

The steamships Berlin and Chester were 
bought outright by the Government, 


Boy Shot Himself When Scolded. 


Scolded by his mother and threatened that 
he should be turned into the streets if he 
did not get work and give her money, 
David Blank, nineteen years old, a plumb- 
er’s apprentice, went into his room on the 


third floor rear of 262 East Fourth Street 
last night and fired two bullets into his 
breast. He is dying in Gouverneur Hospital. 
The boy came home a few days ago from a 
job that he had out of the oY and when he 
did not give any portion of his earnings to 
his mother she upbraided him. He explained 
that an apprentice makes but a small sum 
and that it took every cent of this to pay 
his board. 


The Mrs. Klopman Contempt Case. 


The Court of General Sessions, Justice 
Jacob presiding, yesterday sustained a de- 
murrer interposed by the counsel for Mrs. 
Reynolds Klopman to the complaint of 
Magistrate Flammer, charging Mrs. Klop- 
man with contempt of court. At the trial 


of Mrs. Amelia J. Cornell for perjury al- 
leged to have been committed by her in an 
action brought in the Supreme Court by 
Mrs. Reynolds against her husband, Guy 
H. Reynolds, for annulment of marriage, 
Mrs. Klopman, formerly Mrs. Reynolds, 
assaulted her mother and Lawyer Brodoke, 
and for this was charged with contempt. 


Contract for New Pier Awarded. 


The Board of Docks and Ferries yester- 
day opened bids for the building of a new 
pier at the foot of Watts Street and award- 
ed the contract to Henry D. Steers of 5 
Bowling Green. The bids were in three 
Classes: First, for the building of the main 


pier; second, for extra piles for a Penn- 
sylvania ferry rack to be hereafter built, 
and third, for rip-rap stone to hold the pier 
in place at the outer end. Mr. Steers’s bid 
for the work was $38,820 for the first class, 
$2,650 for the second, and 88 cents a foot 
for the third. 


Anthony L. Baum Adjudged Insane. 


Anthony L. Baum, Secretary of the Tam- 
many Committee of the Thirty-fourth As- 
sembly District, was adjudged yesterday 
by Justice McAdam, in the Supreme Court, 


to be insane. He was remanded to Belle- 
vue. Baum was arrested some days ago 
on the complaint of his wife, who alleged 
that he fancied he was pursued by Masons, 
that he had threatened to shoot her, and 
that he had attempted to injure their 
eight-year old son. 


The Wilsons Are Convicted, 


Walter H. and Mary Wilson of 497 Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn were tried and convicted 
yesterday in the Court of Special Sessions, 
Brooklyn, for endangering the health of 


‘their three children—Mabel, Clara, and Ray- 


mond. They left the children alone in the 
flat with insufficient food while they went 
away to spend ten days in New Haven, Vt. 
Judge Forker sentenced the man to pay a 
fine of $50 and let the woman off with a 
reprimand. 


A Body Unuer the Ruins. 


Laborers at work in the ruins of the barn 
of Sir Roderick Cameron’s farm, at Ctifton, 
Richmond Borough, yesterday, which was 
destroyed by fire Sunday night, found hu- 
man bones, which were removed to the 
Coroner's office, at Clifton. The finding of 
the bones, it is believed, will clear up the 
mystery surrounding the disappearance of 
James Henderson, a farm hand, who it was 
at first thought had diseappeared before the 
fire. but is now believed to have been burned 
to death. 


Decker Sentenced to Death. 


The first murderer to be sentenced to 
death on Staten Island, since the hanging 
of Reinhardt, more than twenty years ago, 
is Bayler Decker, a negro, who was con- 


victed of murder in the first degree yester- 
day. Decker was on trial for the killing 
of his wife. Justice Fursman sentenced the 
prisoner to be executed at Sing Sing in the 
week beginning Oct. 10, 


Just hold your breath a min- 
ute. 

Are you ready ? 

Here goes: we close to-day 
at 1 o'clock and keep closed 
until Tuesday morning. 

Clothes, shoes, hats and fur- 
nishings for man or boy. 


Rogers, Peet & Co. 


Prince and Broadway. 
Warren and Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway. 


WILFORD WOODRUFF DEAD. 
Aged President of the Mormon Church 
Succumbs to Kidney Complaint 


in San Francisco. 


SALT LAKE, Utah, Sept. 2.—A private 
telegram from George Q. Cannon, who is 
now in San Francisco, announces the death 
of the President of the Mormon Church, 
Wilford Woodruff. 

Mr. Woodruff died at 6:40 this morning. 
He had been troubled with kidney complaint 
for some time, and -went to the Pacific 
Coast for the improvement of his health 
about a month ago. He apparently slept 
well last night, and died this morning with- 
out a struggle. 


Wilford Woodruff was born at Avon, (then 
Worthington,) near Hartford, Conn., on 
March 1, 1807. After completing his educa- 
tion, which he received at Farmington, 
Conn., he assisted his father in his mills in 
Oswego County. Here he heard first of the 
Mormon creed. The doctrine made so great 
an impression on him that he devoted his 
spare time to studying the Mormon belief. 

In 1833 he was ordained a priest. In 1837 
he received ordination as a higher official, 
and on April 29, 1839, he was made one of 
the twelve Apostles of the sect. His ordi- 
nation occurred at Far West, Mo., and car- 
ried with it the special designation of ‘‘ the 
Banner of the Gospel.’’ 

He was President of the Utah Horti- 
cultural Society from its foundation, in 
1855, and President of the Deseret Agricul- 
tural and Manufacturing Society, and was 
also identified with nearly every public 
movement and organization for the ad- 
vancement of the Territory. From his first 
connection with the Church, Mr. Woodruff 


has made a specialty of church history. 
He was appointed Church Historian in 1875 
and held that position until his succession 
to the Presidency. 

Upon the completion of the St. George 
Temple in Washington County, Utah, he 
was made President of the temple. 

From the beginning of his ministry Mr. 
Woodruff traveled 172,369 miles, held 7,665 
meetings, preached 3,226 discourses, organ- 
ized 61 branches of the Church and 77 
preaching stations. He traveled in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, and in 23 States 
and 5 Territories of the Union. In _ 1887, 
when John Taylor died, Mr. Woodruff suc- 
ceeded him as President of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and was 
at about the same time made President of 
the Apostles. 

He was a member of the Utah Legislative 
Assembly for twenty-two years. He served 
in 1848 on the editorial staff of The Times 
and Seasons, in Nauvoo, Ill. He was a be- 
liever in polygamy, and practiced it before 
the law against it was enacted. 

On July 20, 1897, when the Pioneer Ju- 
bilee of the Mormon was held at Salt Lake 
City, Mr. Woodruff was the leading figure, 
and at the unveiling of the Brigham Young 
Monument he wrote the prayer for the oc- 
casion, 

He followed his people in their journey- 
ings through the country, and, in 1846, was 
one of the four men who directed the cara- 
van of 400 wagons which carried the Mor- 
mons to Utah. Mr. Woodruff took a great 
interest in the celebrations of all jubilees 
and anniversaries of the Mormon Church. 
and, with two other members of the first 
Presidency, Joseph F. Smith and George O. 
Cannon, stamped the seal of his approval 
upon the masquerade balls and carnivals 
given daily at certain seasons. 

Apostle Lorenzo Snow is the Senior Apos- 
tle and next in succession to the Presidency 
of the Church, 


NEW YORK TOURIST DROWNED. 


Franklin Weld Met His Death’ While 
Bathing Near St. John, 
N. B. 


ST. JOHN, N. B., Sept. ,2.—The city au- 
thorities have discovered that a man call- 
ing himself Frank T. Allen of New York, 
who was drowned at Loch Lomond, near 
here, while bathing last Sunday night, was 
Franklin Weld of New York and Fal- 
mouth, Mass. The body was yesterday 
identified as that of Weld by E. S. Grif- 
fing, his New York attorney, who came 
here after reading in the papers of the 
drowning of Frank T. Allen. The name of 
Allen was assumed by Weld, who was tour- 
ing Canada for his health with his wife, as 
he did not desire to come in contact with 
prominent railroad officials who might be 
traveling this way. After the drowning 
Mrs. Weld neglected to inform the Coroner 
that they had been traveling under an as- 
sumed name, and it was several days before 
Weld’s identity became known, 


CHURCH SUES A RAILROAD. 


Says the Engines are Noisy and Fill 
the Edifice with Smoke. 


TOPEKA, Kan., Sept. 2.—The Methodist 
Church of Leavenworth has brought suit 
agaist the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company, askitg for $17,000 damages. 

The petition alleges that the company’s 
engines, by whistling and ringing bells, 
interrupt the service, and that the smoke 
passes into the windows of the church, 
ruining the clothing of the members of the 
congregation and causing other annoy- 
ances of such a nature as to practically de- 
stroy the value of the church property 
along one sidé of which the raidroad tracks 
run. 


THE HOLLAND BOAT TRIED. 


Foreign Officers See a Successful Test 
of the Submarine Craft. 


An exhibition trial of the Holland sub- 
marine torpedo boat took place yesterday 
off Fifty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, for the 
benefit of a party of naval men, which in- 
eluded the Russian Prince, Capt. A. Lieven 
of the Russian Navy, Count von Pedeur 
Teschwintz of the German Embassy, and 
M. Teploff, the Russian Consul. These men 
were taken from Pier A on a tugboat, which 
previously visited the navy yard and took 
aboard the following American naval offi- 


cers: Naval Constructor F. T. Bowles 
Lieut. Commander Niblack, Lieut. Comman- 
der Redgers, Lieut. Commander Kimball, 
Chief Engineer Lowe, and Ensigns Clark 
and Signor. 

They were taken down to the Holland’s 
anchorage, and Mr. Holland, Lieut. Com- 
mander Kimball, and Engineer Lowe went 
aboard. The submarine boat made four 
dives. On the first she staid down five 
minutes and came up half:a mile distant 
from the point at which she was submerged. 
jo ice dives were of a quarter of a mile 
each. 

The trial was said to be quite satisfactory. 
Capt. Lieven, however, suggested that her 
effectiveness would be increased if her 
— was a: Mr. Holland explained 
that she had been constructed experimental- 
A 4 to develop the diving feature, and that 
the submarine feature being an accom- 
plished fact the matter of speed could be 
easily provided for. ' 


Manhattan Beach, 


Swept by Ocean Breezes. 


THE BOSTONIANS 
The Serenade 
NEXT WEEK, 


Robin Hood. 


Victor Herbert's |srs| Band ai °0% 9 
Pain’s Manila & Fireworks, 2%" 


To-night, 
9:00 P. M. 


P.M. sharps 


BICYCLE TRACK, LABOR DAY, 
$2,500 One Hour Paced Race, 


Jimmy Michael vs. Tom Linton, 


GREATEST CONTEST OF THE YEAR. 
Other Events, Professional and Amateur. 


j Every Evening at 8:10. 
A RUNAWAY GIRL, 
MOST EMPHATIC SUCCESS. 

** Johy evening’s entertainment.’ — 
Tribune. ‘‘ Full of frolic and fan- 
tasy.’’—World. ‘‘ Most artistic pro- © 
duction.’’—Herald. 

Virginia Earl, Paula Edwardes, © 
Mabel Gillman, and Yvette Violette, 
James Powers, Cyril Scott, Wilfre@ 
Clarke, and Herbert Gresham. 

MATINEE TO-DAY AT 2. 


AMERICAN Second Year Opera in Englisha 


BEGINS MONDAY shen s, Bor CACCI 
4 Pr. & i 

Great Production of B ' CACCIO 
Lizzie Macnichol, Villa Knox, Attalie Claire, Rose 
Leighton, Gertrude Quinlan, J. F. Sheehan, W. G. 
Stewart, Raymond Hitchcock, Great Singing Chorus 

Evg's, 1,000 RESERVED SEATS, 25c., 50c. 
Mats., Wed., Sat., 1,100 RESERVED SEATS, 25c, 

Daniel Frohman, 


LYCEUM “22 5.22" SOTHERN 


At 8:15. Matinées Saturday at 2. 
THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA, 
by ANTHONY HOPE..........< oo ae 
Virginia Harned—————as. -————— Ursula 


4th Av. & 234 St. 


P MADISON SQUARE ROOF GARDEN.B 
LAST TWO TIMES. 
EVENINGS AT 8:15. 


° 5. ADM. 50c. Oo 
PGRAND POPULAR CONCERTSP 


S By the Met. Permanent Orchestra.S 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. = 
Fourth Big Week. To-day at 2:30. To-night, 8:30. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S ; 


GREAT NAVAL SHOW. 


SEATS, 25c., 50c., 75c., and $1.00. 


HERALD SQR. THEATRE.—POSTPONED! 
Owing to weather conditions, and for the come 
fort of the patrons and artists of this theatre, 
the 176th perf. of * THE FRENCH MAID ”* 
is postponed until Monday. Seats already booked, 
good for that ev’g. 


Mat. To-day. Ext. Matinée nxt. Mond., Labor Day 


THE CASINO! THEATRE TO-NIGHT. 
7 


COOL 


Roof To-night! 
Theatre, 35th St., near B’ way, 


GARRICK Evenings, 8:15. Mat. To-day. 


“A GOOD LAUGH.’’—Herald. 
__Hoyt’s A Day and a Night.J 
EMPIRE yen su. Mat reday 
WM, GILLETTE | T00 MUGH JOHNSON, 


Monday—GILLETTE in ‘‘ SECRET SERVICE.’* 
EVENINGS, 8:20. 


WALLACK’S ir topay > 


STUART ROBSON 
in a Comic Play by Augustus Thomas, entitled 
THE MEDDLER., 


Rice’s Summer Nights! 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Denman 


14th St. & Irving Pl. 
hompson in Famous Play, 
Prices, ‘25c., 


Soe ssa ci. Lhe Old Homestead. 


Mats. Labor Day, To-day & Wed., 2. Eve., 8:15, 


KEITH’S Continuous Performance 


25c., 50c. 1 NOON TO 11 P. M. 
BARTON HILL & CO., ISABELLE URQUHART, 
4 COHANS, Biograph, Cool Air, Big Bill. 


SAM. T. JACK’S Theatre, 
B’WAY AND 29TH ST. 

2 Big Shows Every Day, 2 and & 
A MODERN VENUS. } 

60 Burlesquers, Living Pictures. 


MURRAY HILL THEA. Lex. Ave. & 42d St. ' 
Evenings, 8:15; Matinée, 2. 
Matinee Every per. 25ec; Even’gs, 5006 
HENRY V. DONNELLY STOCK. C®4,, . 
—* THE NEW SOUTH.”— 

OPENS 


KNICKERBOCKER ott omon. eve. 
DE HOPPER sorts Ma THE CHARLATAN 


*,*SEATS NOW ON SALE. 


MI 


NDZW WARGROUPS 


USEE 


WORLD IN WAX 


EDEN 


Orchestral Concerts. CINEMATOGRAPH, 
ROOF 


Koster & Bial’s G&90%.n. Adm. 50c. 


CAKE WALK and Big Vaudeville Bill. 
In case of rain, Performance in Music Hall. 
THFATRE, 


MAN HATTAN 384 St. & Broadway. 
finer tive. THE TURTLE, 


GRAND|Season opens Monday Matinée. Sept. 5 
OPERA WHEN LONDON SLEEPS, 
HOUSE. box offics now open. 


14TH ST. THEATRE, Corner 6th Av.—Popular 
Prices. Big production. Founded on Capt. 
Dreyfus case. DEVIL'S ISLAND. 


Mat. ,Columbus Theatre Stock 
COLUMBUS J 0%; Co. Christopher, Jr. 
Next Week, The Lost Paradise. 
HARLE OPERA HOUSE.—MAT. TO-DAY. 
A STRANGER IN NEW YORK, 
Next Week—What Happened to Jones. 
REE OE A ERE Ee Se 


Baseball Polo Grounds To-Day, 3.30 
P. M. Boston vs. New York. Adm. 50c.—Adv. 


THE TURF. 

~~, eee eee ———SEeOSOOEOee® 

CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB. 

Sheepshead Bay Autumn Meeting, 1898. 
Racing dates, Aug. 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31, Sept. 
1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10. Racing rain or shine. First 
Race, 2:30 P. M. Concert by Lander. TRAINS 
DIRECT TO TRACK. Leave foot East 34th St., 
N. Y., via L.' I. R. R., at 10:50, 12:10, 12:40, 
(Parlor Car train 1 o’clock,) 1:10, 1:50, 2:30, 3:10. 
Boats leave foot Whitehall St., via 39TH ST., 
BROOKLYN FERRY, 11, 12, 12:20, 12:40, 1, 1:20, 
1:40, 2, 2:20, 3, 3:40. Trains leave Flatbush Av., 
Brooklyn, 10:52, 12, 1:10, 1:50, 2:32, 3:10.. Kings 
County Elevated, via Brooklyn_Bridge, every 20 
minutes. All Nassau Electric, Roads transfer di- 
rect to track. ADMISSION TO FIELD, 50 CTS. 

Extra accommodations returning from track. 


Sg 
YELLOW FEVER IN THE SOUTH. 


Investigation to be Made Into the 
Source of the Plague at Or- 
wood, Miss. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—The Marine Hos- 
pital Service was officially advised to-day of 
the ten new cases of yellow fever which 
have been discovered at Orwood, Miss. The 
officials are at sea as to the origin of the 
fever there, and have not definite theories 


to work upon. They are endeavoring to 
trace the cases. ; 

There is a possibility t 
brought the germs in their clothes to Or- 
wood from some point heretofore infected, 
but the nearest one is Durrant, where the. 
epidemic touched last year, and even on 
this theory the warm weather should have 
brought out the fever. ; 

Orwood is far from a railroad, and the, 
fever therefore might not have been brought 
by that means. A thorough investigation is 
to we made. There is no disquieting news 
from any other point save Orwood. 


JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 2.—The Board of 
Health has received a telegram from In- 
spector Grant stating that yellow fever 
has appeared at Taylor Station. No report 
is made of the number of cases. Secretary 
Hunter makes the following statement for 
publication: : 

“There seems to be considerable excite- 
ment over the yellow fever in Lafayette 
County. The board feels exceedingly hope- 
ful of being able to confine the fever to the 
infected districts, which are very healthy . 
and not densely populated. The conditions 
are very favorable, In case of a spread 
trains will be provided to carry the people 


North.” 


that the victims 


Wants $50,000 for Her Injured Voice. 


Suit has been bought in the Supreme 
Court, Brooklyn, against Dr. James O’Dea 
of Richmond County for $50,000. The 
plaintiff, Mrs. Elizabeth De C. Von Schwind, 


declares that he destroyed her singing voice 
by an unnecessary operation, When she 
was quite young, she alleges, she developed 
a great talent for singing, and much money 
and:time were spent_on her musical train- 
ing. Mme. Parepa_ Posa, whose pupil sh@ 
was, took her to Europe, where she wag 
educated. with the expectation that sh¢ 
would become a prima donna. In 1892 Dr ~ 
O’Dea performed the operation of la ite 5s 
omy on her. This operation, she claimay 
destroyed her vocal powers, 
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Idle Bibliographical Legends. 
' Comment was made in this column last week upon 
the wonderful discovery of an “ incomplete” first folio 
Shakespeare in the Sutro library of San Francisco, An- 
other idle bibliographical story comes from London. 
It has as much value as legends of the kind usually 
have. London Tid-Bits is the offender in this case. 
“A workingman purchased for a penny,” we are told, 
*an aged-looking volume, bearing date of 1450. The 
man tried to read it, but threw up the attempt appar- 
ently in disgust, and the volume was relegated to the 
cupboard. A friend of his happened to see the book 
and took it to the British Museum authorities, who 
promptly made an offer of £90, the highest sum the 
librarian is allowed to expend without a special vote 
ef the Trustees. Had the man known what he was 
about he would have stood out for more, as the authori- 
ties would have paid almost any price rather than 
allow the volume to slip through their fingers. It was, 
. im fact, the first book printed by Gutenberg, and was, 
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teo apt to accept as gospel truth. As a matter of fact, 
there is not a word of truth in the story. Reference 
is made to the first book printed by Gutenberg “ or the 
Latin Bible, printed with movable types by John Gut- 
enberg, with the assistance of John Faust, some time 
between 1451 and 1456 in Mayence.” The Gutenberg 
Bible, however, has no date and is in two volumes, not 
in one. It is a precious book, because it was the first 
Bible to be printed, and throughout the Middle Ages 
was justly regarded as a divine thing. It is precious, 
too, because of its rarity, copies printed on paper be- 
ing extraordinarily scarce, while those printed on vel- 
lum are extremely difficult to obtain, and seldom 
occur for sale. But it cannot be said to be “almost 
priceless,” as its auction value is not so great as that 
of the Psalter of 1459, the glory of Faust and Schoef- 
fer’s press, a vellum copy of which brought £4,950 at 
the Thorold sale in London in 1884, the highest price 
yet paid publicly for a printed book. The same copy, 
which was Count MacCarthy’s and Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes’s before it passed into the possession of Sir John 
Thorold, is now priced by Quaritch at £5,250, and it 
will be many years before a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible is worth either £4,950 or £5,250. Idle, indeed, are 
these bibliographical legends. They crowd the columns 
of the weekly journals, and our novelists, who still 
believe that Elzevirs are immensely valuable when only 
two of them are worth having, make mention of them 





whenever they can. 

It is impossible to escape from these stories now- 
adays, but matters, it seems, were worse in the time 
when Sir Walter Scott entranced all the reading world 
with his romantic pen. In “ The Antiquary ” he related 
how “Davy Wilson, commonly called ‘Snuffy Davy,’ 
bought Caxton’s ‘Game of Chess’ (1474) from a stall 
in Holland for about 2 groscen, (or 2d.) He sold it to 
Osborne (the Thorpe and Quaritch of his time) for 

20, and as many books as came to £20 more. Osborne 
resold this inimitable windfall to Dr. Askew for 60 
guineas, and at Dr. Askew’s sale this inestimable treas- 
ure blazed forth in its true value and was purchased 
by royalty itself for £170.” Pity all this is not true. 
Unfortunately for Sir Walter, Dr. Askew, who loved 
books very much in his scholarly way, did not have a 
copy of the “Game of Chess” in his library. His one 
Caxton was a “ Tully of Old Age,” (1481,) which sold 
for 13 guineas. 





Sidney Lee’s “ Shakespeare.”’ 

A certain captious critic who has been complaining 
for years that he can find no modern biography of 
Shakespeare that is to him satisfactory in every respect 
was asked the other day what objection could he 
make to Sidney Lee’s sketch of the poet, published in 
the English Dictionary of National Biography, and 
now about to be republished separately in volume 
form greatly enlarged. “Is not Lee’s account of Shake- 
speare, his life, his plays, and his poetry,” asked his 
friend, “ regarded as one of the finest pieces of bio- 
graphical work that has been done in recent years?” 

“ Quite true” returned the critic, “ Lee’s biography 
must be acknowledged to be wholly admirable, but— 
the inevitable but—it is faulty in two particulars. Hon- 
orable mention is made by him of several American 
scholars who have made an especial study of the text, 
but Justin Winsor is not alluded to. Surely he has at 
some time seen Winsor’s ‘ Biography of the Original 
Quartos and Folios,’ which of all the contributions to 
the literature of Shakespearean bibliography is the 
most suggestive, interesting, and intrinsically valuable. 

“Second, why should he have said that there is in 
existence a copy of the first folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays dated 1622 instead of 1623, reference 
being made, of course, to the copy now in the Lenox 
Library, which was purchased by James Lenox in 
1855. Though he probably had in mind when he wrote 
the allusion to the copy in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, 
and, though Dr. Ingleby had a theory that the book 
was partly printed in 1622, with a title bearing that 
date, all persons in England and America who pretend 
to have any knowledge of bibliography are satisfied 
that the date in the Lenox copy is not genuine, the 
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I.—THE MAN AND HIS WRITINGS. 
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Written for THz New York TIMEs by 
Amos K. Fiske, 
Author of “‘ Beyond the Bourne,” ‘ The Jewish Scriptures,” &c. 

The limit of the Psalmist’s span of life, beyond 
which are only “ labor and sorrow,” will be reached by 
Leo Tolstoi in a few days. Though his career may not 
be ended for years to come, his life and work may be 
regarded as already complete. Whatever is to come 
will be extension, not change. 

Tolstoi is unique among modern men of genius in 
exciting more interest by his character and personality 
than by his literary production, rich as the latter has 
been. The man has attracted more attention than his 
work, or, rather, the work expressive of the man has 
challenged the world’s attention more than that de- 
picting the life and character of others. More people 
know who and what Tolstoi is than have any definite 
knowledge of his writings; and, though the writings 
have been more discussed as literary productions than 
those of any other living author, the writer as a man 
has been the more exciting subject of debate in recent 
years, and will long continue to be so. 

Tolstoi is the single example of a man of great 
genius who has undergone the process called “ conver- 
sion” after passing the age of fifty, and the thorough- 
ness of the process was doubtless determined by the 
power of his intellect and the ardor of his emotional 
nature. We have reason to be thankful that it did not 
come sooner, but the world has no reason to regret that 
it came when it did, to bring back to the general con- 
sciousness the force of some old and well-nigh for- 
gotten or sadly perverted teachings. 

The story is tolerably familiar. Born in the ranks of 
Russia’s proud aristocracy, with every advantage of 
wealth and influence, the child of genius pursued a 
somewhat wayward course of education until he was 
partly through the university, and then went to his 
ancestral estates to study and read, to think and dream. 
Suddenly at twenty-three he joined his brother in the 
army of the Caucasus, afterward served under Prince 
Gortschakoff on the Danube, and took part in the de- 
fense of Sebastopol in the Crimean war. Then for 
three years he indulged in the activities, gayeties, and 
dissipations of St. Petersburg and Moscow, and sound- 
ed all the depths and shoals of Russian social life. 
Wearied of this, he made a tour of observation and 
study of life in Germany, France, and Italy. Marrying 
at thirty-four, he settled on his estates and led the 
busy life of a noble landholder and family man, with 
many cares, and there continued the literary activity 
begun before the army days and kept up as occasion 
and mood permitted in the interval. Down to the pub- 
lication of “ Anna Karenina” in his fiftieth year, we 
have simply the career of a literary man of varied 
experience and observation, of deep insight into life 
and character, of great power of analysis and synthesis, 
and no apparent motives but those of an artist in his 
work. 

Of the mighty realism of Tolstoi’s fiction, exhibited 
in the vivid descriptions of “The Cossacks” and “ Se- 
bastopol,” in the thrilling portrayal of the “ Death of 
Iyan Ilyitch,” in the subtle analysis and pictorial detail 
of “ War and Peace” and “ Anna Karenina,” it is not 
my “hint to speak.” Of its power and effect there is 
no question, and the literature of the world would be 
poorer without it; but with it Tolstoi portrayed Rus- 
sian life and character as a phase of the common hu- 
man experience, and not his own soul. When he turned 
his thoughts upon that with all their keenness and 
energy, his conversion came, and the world got his 
“Confession,” his “ Religion,” his “What to Do,” his 
“Christ’s Christianity.” Then he looked back upon 
his past life, he says, with “horror and loathing,” 
though men regarded it as brilliant and honorable, 
and it had made him famous. He accused himself of 
having been guilty of all manner of iniquities in his 
lighter days, and, like Hamlet in his morbid moods, he 
represented himself as having more offenses at his 
beck than thoughts to put them in, imagination to give 
them shape, or time to act them in. He declared that 
his motive in authorship had been “pride and love 
of gain,” and that he had received “enormous pecun- 
iary reward and great applause for valueless work.” 
The society which he had understood so thoroughly, 
and the Christian Church, whose teachings he had 
first accepted as a matter of conformity, then ques- 
tioned, then cast away, he found to be conventional, 
artificial, utterly wanting in goodness and sincerity. He 
attained the pessimistic mood of the ancient Koheleth, 
but dia not rest in it. 

He found, or thought he found, the cure for the 
mood of despondency over the evil in the earth, and 
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all that is honest and genuine in the nature of man. 
It is the great distinction of Tolstoi among men that 
he says what he thinks and acts up to his belief, and 
that alone places him upon a pinnacle before the worid 
that has few occupants. 

He has cast aside rank and wealth and the glory 
of this world and lives among the poor as one of 
them, because there he finds simple faith and scope for 
self-abnegation and devotion to the well-being of oth- 
ers. He puts in practice the Sermon on the Mount 
and the most impracticable of the teachings of its 
Preacher. This makes him a visionary and an idealist. 
Undoubtedly, and what was that Teacher whom he lit- 
erally follows? It behooves those who criticise or con- 
demn Tolstof as a visionary and an impracticable ideal- 
ist, to admit that the great Teacher whom he implicit- 
ly follows was a man with human limitations, who had 
no conception of the coming development and com- 
plexity of human society, but rather looked for its 
speedy extinction. Otherwise, how can they justify 
the interpretations and applications—not to say per- 
versions and misapplications—which the Church has 
for centuries been constrained to make, or to permit, 
of the plain teachings of the Nazarene? Otherwise how 
can they lay claim to the sincerity and courage which 
in Tolstoi commands the admiration even of those 
who believe that he abandons logic in accepting the 
logical conclusions of the Gospel? 

But is there any danger of too much of this kind of 
idealism, or too many such visionaries in the world? 
Is there any peril lest self-sacrifice and devotion to 
others shall be overdone in the earth? It does not de- 
tract from the beauty of the ideal of human goodness 
that it cannot be put into immediate and general prac- 
tice, nor does it diminish the essential soundness of a 
fundamental principle of conduct that its complete ap- 
plication at the present stage of human development 
would dissolve society and put a stop to progress. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven, and the fer- 
mentation is exceeding slow. There is little danger that 
any man will get its working prematurely accom- 
plished, and any one who accepts and makes it com- 
plete in his own life, or gives himself earnestly up to 
the effort, is entitled to our admiration, and is con- 
tributing powerfully to the elevation of his fellow-men. 

The outspoken candor of Tolstoi caused a stranze 
sensation a few years ago because he dealt with char- 
acteristic sincerity and boldness with the most impor- 
tant problem affecting human life and character—the 
conduct of men and women in the sexual relation. To 
the President of the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
the “ Kreutzer Sonata” seemed obscene, and a Post- 
master General, notorious for his piety, forbade its 
transmission in the mails, and yet nothing could have 
been further from its purpose than*the stimulation of 
anything akin to vice. In fact, the purpose was the 
very contrary of that, and its motive was a desire to 
purify and elevate the life of man. Even in the days 
which he regarded as “unregenerate,” when he de- 
clares his motive in authorship to have been “ pride 
and love of gain,” Tolstoi never dealt with tM sexual 
relation in a way to make its sins enticing or its wrong- 
doing appear otherwise than destructive of happiness, 
and the object of the “ Kreutzer Sonata” was to scorch 
with wrath the evil passions of man and to set up an 
unattainable, if not an undesirable, standard of purity. 

As applied to human conduct in general, the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” is a terrible exaggeration, and as 
applied to the conjugal relation in Russian society it is 
incredible. But the awfully overdrawn picture is true 
to the author’s exalted conception of what ought to be 
and his intense horror of what is. It is not intended as 
a portrayal of actuality, but rather of the culmi- 
nation to which the tolerated, even the accepted, tends. 
His conception of the natural and proper relation be- 
tween men and women may be distorted or wholly 
wrong, but it was his in “sad sincerity,” and he did 
not hesitate to give it powerful expression or to pict- 
ure the evils of the common conception in the strong- 
est colors. No doubt Tolstoi has become blind to some 
of the finer aspects of sexual love, or in his vision of 
spiritual perfection shuts his eyes to them and gives 
himself up to loathing of the awful effects of its per- 
version and abuse. But the danger to human society 1s 
not from precept or example on that side, and we shall 
not soon see the idea of sexual purity carried too far 
for the safety of the race. 

In effect, Tolstoi’s book, “The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
was condemned by the prurient and the shallow sim- 


ply because it dealt in entire candor with a subject- 


that sadly needs to be dealt with in that spirit the 
world over, instead of being blinked and looked at 
askance by the earnest and the thoughtful. How much 
of human vice and misery is due to the ignorance of 
the vulgar and the ignoring of the genteel in regard to 
what pertains to the most potent of human passions— 
potent for good and potent for evil? Is it not time for 
the apostles of human progress to “ speak out loud and 
bold,” and to present wise and sane views for the en- 
lightenment and elevation of mankind in regard to the 
relation from which most of its degradation and 
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they are exalted and sincere; and it is more 
are not withheld, . AMOS K. FISKE... 
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IL—A NEW LIFE OF TOLSTOI.* 


Reviewed for the New York Times by 
Roger Riordan. 

So full of personal reminiscences are Tolsto!’s books 
that a complete account of his life may be extracted 
trom them. But it is a work of no little labor. Only a 
portion of his writings has been translated into Eng- 
lish. Many are still circulated furtively in manuscript 
in Russia, their publication being forbidden by the 
censor. Others have been published in French, but 
neither in English nor in Russian. The average reader 
will therefore welcome the appearance of Mr. G. H. 
Perris's conscientious and readable biography. Of the 
anecdotes in Mr. Perris’s book which will be new to 
most readers two are of importance as illustrating 
Tolstoi's transition period, and may serve, instead of a 
detailed analysis, (for which there would be no space,) 
to introduce a summary account of the volume as a 
whole. : 

In 1857, after the conclusion of the Crimean war, in 
which he had served as an artillery officer, Tolsto! 
made a tour in Western Europe, whence he returned 
full of advanced ideas on education. He set up a school 
on his estate for the children of his serfs on what 
might be called anarchistic principles.’ His pupils 
studied when they pleased, what they pleased, and how 
they pleased. After a rough and tumble fight on the 
floor of the schoolroom, the teacher benignly looking 
on and seeing fair play, one boy might elect to give his 
attention for a time to geography, another to mathe- 
matics, a third to history. There were no classes, no 
compulsory studies. Every boy followed his bent. It is 
not to be wondered at that little progress was made, ex- 
cept by story telling, to which the long, snowy Winter 
evenings were devoted. In these hours of dusk, before 
candles were brought in and the make~-belief of study 
Was resumed until the boys fell asleep over their books 
with their elbows on the tables, Tolstof himself may 
have learned the better part of his art. After the 
emancipation of the serfs he added to his labors as 
schoolmaster those of an editor and a Judge, or, rather, 
arbitrator; and the upshot was that he discovered he 
had more to learn than to teach; he “ fell ill more with 
a mental than a physical illness, gave up everything, 
and started for the steppes to breathe a fresher air, 
to drink mare’s milk, and lead a mere animal’s life.” 

Another anecdote shows the Tolsto! of that period 
in a less amiable light, but is not less significant. He 
had had for neighbor in the country Turgueneff until 
the latter’s imprisonment and exile. It was Turgueneff 
who first made Tolstoi’s writings known in the West, 
but the younger man was offended by some overfrank 
criticism of one of Turgueneff’s books, and they became 
estranged. A mutual friend, Shenshin, undertook to 
bring about a reconciliation, and, with some trouble, 
induced the two authors to meet at his house, All went 
well until at breakfast Turgueneff began to give his 
hostess a glowing account of his daughter’s English 
governess, who, among other novel and liberal-minded 
things, had initiated her young charge into some of 
the mysteries of slumming. They went about and 
gathered up the ragged clothing of the poor and the 
young lady mended it. 

“ And you consider that to be good?” asked Tolstoi. 

“Of course! It brings the charitable person closer 
to the poor,” replied Turgueneff. 

“And I think,” said Tolstoi, “that a well-dressed 
girl who takes the dirty rags in her lap acts an insin- 
cere and theatrical part.” 

Turgueneff requested a retraction, which Tolstoi 
refused to make. Thereupon Turgueneff arose with a 
threat, which, however, he did not carry out, but left 
the room in a passion; and the host ordered separate 
carriages for the irate authors. Tolstoi wrote to Tur- 
gueneff demanding an apology, and as his letter was 
not at once answered, followed it up with a challenge, 
But before that could have been received by Turgueneff 
the apology came to hand, the challenge was with- 
drawn, and after a time the old friendship was re- 
sumed. 

Apart from the truly Russian emotional nature 
which it shows in both the actors, the meaning of 
this incident is clear. It proves that Tolstoi was al- 
ready aware that charity of this sort is no more than 
a palliative at best. He had just passed through his 
blackest fit of pessimism, brought on by the death of 
his brother. He had discovered the “labor cure,” and 
found that to silence all doubts about life being worth 
living it is only necessary to take one’s place in a 
row of mowers and to swing one’s scythe with the rest 
until one’s back aches. He had come to the conclusion 
that what was needed by both the idle rich and the 
idle poor was to settle down to useful physical work, 
and that—as he afterward put it, during the famine of 
1891-2—it is ridiculous for the privileged classes to un- 
dertake to feed the breadwinners. It is as though the 
parasite were to try to nourish the tree on which it 
lives. 

It is certain that, as Mr. Perris suggests, Tolstoi 
has been all his life moving toward the singular po- 
sition which he now occupies. The lesson of life, he 
proclaims, is to be learned not from poet or philoso- 
pher but from the worker. But Tolstoi’s gospel is 
nearer the apostles’ than is Carlyle’s. Work must be 
accomplished in good-fellowship with all men. As an 
author Tolstoi’s greatest fame is due not to “ War and 


*LEO TOLSTOI, The Grand Mujik. By G. H Perris. New York: 
The New Amsterdam: Book Company. 


he might some day have the majority on his side. 
Looking to this possibility, Mr. Perris asks, Shall 
England meet “the youngest, freshest, largest people 
in the Old World in amity?” The question will have 
to be answered in some way before Russia’s day of 
freedom can arrive, and if it be answered in the nega- 
tive that day may never dawn. Russia has her mani 
fest destiny to fulfill—to dominate the Turk and cok 
onize Siberia and introduce Western civilization inte 
China. But England believes that her manifest destiny 
conflicts with this. Hence the Russian millions stand 
solidly behind the Czar and the Orthodox Church, 
There must be no discussion, no freedom of thought, 
or utterance, or action, nothing that might weaken 
the country or give comfort to its enemy. If the non- 
conformist mujik refuses to render military service he 
must be drafted into a “penal battalion”; if he will 
not pay the taxes they must be extorted from him with 
the knout. Will England withdraw her opposition and 
let Russian development proceed peaceably? If so, the 
Czar’s autocratic power may disappear like a bubble, 
Or will she resist? In that case, “ with insane self~ 
confidence,” she will “court the onslaught of a new 
vandalism.” ROGER RIORDAN. 


There is a story going the rounds of the British 
press, the somewhat extended details of which we may 
condense. There was a rich and fashionable young 
woman in New York. She wrote a novel, and, of course, 
wanted it printed. An editor was invited to hear it 
read. The unfortunate editor, who is accused of having 
made a night of it the evening before, celebrating some- 
thing or other, is ushered into a grand house, and the 
lady, rigged out in an elaborate gown, receives him, 
She is gifted with a soothing voice, “a contralto,” and 
the man listens for a while—a brief while—and then 
goes sound asleep. Did he snore? He wakes! He is 
alone! He makes his way out. If the hall by the 
electric light he looks at his watch. He owns a Water- 
bury. It is “half past twelve,” and a solemn butler 
sees him out. “Since that time, although the editor 
wrote a letter of apology to the authoress, he has re- 
ceived no communication from her.” Poor man, did he 
ever know how near he was to death? He might have 
met another literary Lucretia Borgia. There is no 
such hate as that of a woman scorned, excepting the 
woman whose copy “is returned with thanks.” Per- 
haps some mysterious disappearances may now be ac- 
counted for. 


Certainly London is becoming a centre of American 
painting. If Mr. Boughton is not to the manner born, 
Mr. Sargent is, and so is Mr. Shannon and Mr, Edwin 
Abbey and the unique Mr. Whistler. There is some 
thing fine in the way John Bull, artistic John, wel 
comes any one who can paint and can draw, irrespect> 
ive of nationality, and, take it all together, England is 
a mighty free country and liberal minded, In a liter 
ary way, that is, as far as our recent writers go, the 
Englishman is beginning to be interested in them 
When he sees that such and such a book of American 
origin is attracting attention in New York, Philadel 
phia, Boston, or Chicago, John says: “ These fellows 
that fight their ships so well, and show such pluck in 
the field, must really, now really, know a thing or 
two, and maybe their tastes are not so different from 
ours.” Just on account of that newly awakened feel 
ing there will be more American books taken up in 
England, though Sir Walter Besant’s millennium year, 
with a single edition of a million of volumes of one 
and the same book, we may still have to wait for. 


Why is “ yellow” as a cozor held somewhat in con- 
tempt? And remember that the august head of China 
wears yellow. Did it, the dislike to the color, origi- 
nate when Thackeray told us about Charles James 
Yellowplush? Mrs. Ritchie writes that the idea of the 
yellow came to her father as a reminiscence of a serv- 
ant, who lived in the family in 1839. An old man 
waited on them who wore a dresscoat and knee 
breeches, and these breeches were of yellow plush. “I 
loved old John,” writes Mrs. Ritchie, and it is not 
difficult to see that Thackeray was fond of the man, 
Thackeray made a sketch of the man, coat, breeches 
faithfully portrayed. 


The Rev. C. L. Dodgson, the Lewis Carroll of “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” fame, is to have a relative of his, Mr. 
Stuart D. Collingwood, write a memoir of the au- 
thor’s life, and Mr. Collingwood begs that original 
letters of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson should be confided to 
him, promising to take the greatest care of them and 
to return them to owners. There must be some inter 
esting matter particular to “ Lewis Carroll,” to be 
found in the United States, for he had in this country 
many friends to whom he wrote. The address of Mr, 
Stuart D. Collingwood is The Chestnuts, Guilford, Eng- 
land. The memoir is to be published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


Some one writes to Literature that “auto dafe” is 
a blunder. There is no “da,” so the correspondent 
writes, existing in Spanish. The correct rendering is 
“auto de fe,” and so we have been blundering ever 
since the time of the Inquisition. 
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Sonnets by Skeleton. 


‘E. G.” and Six Others Accept 
“Pindar’s” Challenge Cheer- 
fully and Promptly. 


In THe Trves’s SATURDAY Review of 
Aug. 20 was printed a letter signed “ E. 
G.,” in which the writer pointed out how 
in his judgment every one by use of a 
skeleton of terminals might write his 
own sonnets. “E. G.” first gave a skel- 
eton and then two sonnets, one called 
“Loveless,” the other “To an Organ 
Grinder,” each constructed with the sam* 
terminale. In the issue of THE SATURDAY 
Review of the following week was printed 
@ reply from “ Pindar,” suggesting incred- 
ulously that “ E. G.” should, “ for the ben- 
efit of your many readers, write just one 
more,”’ and to this end he contrived two 
columns of new terminals, saying, “ This 
may be a nut for ‘E, G.’ to crack, and I 
hope he will accept it as cheerfully as it 
is given.” “ Pindar’s’ challenge, as the 
subjoined letters will show, has not only 
been promptly responded to by “ B. G.,” 
but other readers of Toe SaTuRDAY RE- 
virw, from New York to Rhinebeck and 
from Indianapolis to Charleston, 8. C., 
have also responded. From “ Pindar’s” 
letter of last week we give herewith the 
two columns of terminals prepared by 
him with which our correspondents have 
constructed their sonnets: 


sleep 
paves 
waves 
deep 
steep 
again 
pain 
sweep 
seems 
sky 
argosy 
dreams 
alone 
tone. 


Calm 
The 
A 


Then 


I 
While 
In order that the editor may not be 
suspected of showing partiality for any 
of his correspondents’ poetical products— 
in order that he may not be presumed to 
have judged their respective merits dif- 
ferently—the five sonnets are printed ex- 
attly in the order in which they were re- 
ceived from the Post Office. 


“E.G.” Succeeds, But It's “Hand- 
Sewed.” 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I was amused on reading in Tue TIrMeEs’s 
Gaturpay Review for Aug. 27 the com- 
ments of three correspondents upon my 
method of sonnet building. Each of these 
writers said a good deal without saying 
anything in particular on the question at 
issue, so that the sonnet stands just exactly 
where it stood before. They have said noth- 
ing to alter the fact that the sonnet still 
remains the same literary fossil, a micro- 
cosm of concealed thought, a vehicle used 
by melancholic individuals for the sole pur- 
pose of unloading their griefs, real or im- 
a@gimary, into the great heart of a world 
which has always had enough troubles of its 
@wn; a puny, debilitated medium through 
which the Mterary logroller gets in more of 
bis work than is good for the general health 
of the community. 

In our own immediate times, when a 
species of rhymophobia pervades the culti- 
yated world, the person who revolts against 
the epidemic character of our emaciated 
verse deserves the sympathy and support of 
a long-suffering public. Various forms of 
this verse there are, to be sure, and some- 
how th» sonnet manages to keep on top. It 
is about time that a movement, organized 
after the Malthusian plan, should be set on 
foot to arrest the progress of the sonnet, 
for, when it is remembered that there are 
about 200,000 poets in these United States, 
there is no telling when the sonnet microbe 
would reveal itself upon those not hitherto 
affected. The League of Social Science, in- 
corporated at Albany last week, would find 
here a splendid field in which to prosecute 
its work of reform, but then Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder is one of the officers, and he 
has always displayed a strong weakness for 
the sonnet. 

My three critics are evidently sonnet- 
mongers; only, I presume, they are in dif- 
ferent stages of the disease. “ Pindar” is 
patronizing, condescending, and optimistic, 
yet ingeniously skeptical about the genuine- 
ress of my sonnet method; so he very kindly 
gives me a skeleton for my poetical cup- 
board—but of that afterward. Mr. Edward 
Doyle is divided as to the relative merits of 
the late J. Keats and the present writer; he 
is doubtful, too, respecting the skeleton, and 
right here I might as well inform “ Pindar” 
and Mr. Doyle that the skeleton used in 
Tup Times's SATURDAY REVIEW was given 
to me by a well-known critic of this city. 
But why does Mr. Doyle pay me such a left- 
handed compliment when he says that he 


says American poetry cannot die—at least 
so long as there is a “ Poets’ Corner” in 
the country newspaper, for there can be 
always found the artless art of poets, 
“whose songs gush from the heart.” It is 
this unassuming institution that has fur- 
nished the only classics we know in Ameri- 
can yerse—exquisite pcems, written long be- 
fore the days of literary puffery. ‘‘ Pindar” 
is also correct about the care and discrimi- 
nation used in the selection of magazine 
poetry, though perhaps many persons of a 
cynical disposition may not agree with him. 
A magazine editor receives 1,000 poems 
every year, out of which he can probably 
use about fifty. The unusual care and dis- 
crimination with which the editor selects 
these poems can be testified to by the mu- 
tual admiration society of which the editor 
is often the bright particular star, and 
would it not be sheer imbecility on the part 
of any unheralded poet to disturb the har- 
mony of that sacred body? 

Nor do I think “ Pinda’” is very much 
out of the way when he says that the son- 
net is the dome of the temple of poetry. 
But, as he probably knows, it was not 
placed there by public opinion, but by the 
efforts of a few inexperienced workmen 
who had no orders. and hence the Egyptian 
darkness surrounding that magnificent pile. 
“Pindar” says the sonnet will “stand the 
ravages of time.”” Yes, some sonnets writ- 
ten three or four centuries ago stand the 
test, but the sonnets of to-day cannot be 
placed in that category, for they resemble 
the real sonnet just as the imitation gold 
brick resembles the original article. 

Referring to the New England school of 
poets, to which “ Pindar” so felicitously 
alludes, it must be said that they were a 
brilliant galaxy, though none of them stars 
of the first magnitude. Longfellow had his 
faults of imitation, it ts true, but they were 
trivial in comparison with the broad human- 
ity and delicate art of his poems. The halo 
of classicism is akin to the halo of saint- 
ship, therefore it is proper to assume that 
Longfellow’s name ts growing steadily 
among the poets of the world. With the 
rest, who were talented after a fashion, it 
was a case of pouring old wine into new 
bottles. In 1889, when the Puritan monu- 
ment was about to be unveiled at Plymouth, 
Mass., Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Aldrich were each in turn invited to read 
a poem for the occasion, but for some rea- 
son they all declined, and it fell to a gifted 
and brilliant Irishman, John Boyle O'Reilly, 
to write and deliver the ode—a task which 
he accomplished with credit to himself, 
thereby adding a patriotic contribution to 
the body of American poetry. 

Stedman, Stoddard, and Aldrich are men 
of splendid literary attainments, but none 
of them may be called a genius. They have 
created nothing—even their sonnets would 
not keep them afloat, and it by no means 
accentuates their width of range when they 
write about Blameless Princes, Wyndham 
Towers, and the like. I am afraid, Thack- 
eray to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
there can be such a person as a literary 
snob. We never hear of English poets mak- 
ing America their theme; they have a bet- 
ter scheme than that, for they come over 
here and give readings at us, and when they 
return with their pockets laden with dol- 
lars they tell their compatriots what a lot 
of bloomin’ barbarians we are. 

I would like to take “Pindar” by the 
hand and lead him gently into the garden 
of American poesy. In the little plots culti- 
vated by the poets above mentioned he will 
certainly find flowers of rare and delicate 
beauty, but every one is transplanted; not 
a single stem indigenous to American soil— 
even the atmosphere is imported. And yet, 
I suppose we have the same right to bor- 
row our poetry from England as we have 
to adopt our fashions from France or our 
ballot laws from Australia. And for that 
reason it is better to cease talking about 
an American school of poetry. Mr. Gilder’s 
poetry is written with a lofty aim, and it 
is not discreditable to him to say that his 
poems will be better understood in the 
future than at the present day. Whitcomb 
Riley will always remain unparalleled in 
the realm of Hoosierdom, but why does he 
ruin his future by writing sonnets? He is 
too masculine for that class of work; be- 
sides, there are enough old women (male 
and female) in the field without harnessing 
Riley. wd 

“Pindar” also mentions Col. John Hay 
as one of the pillars of the dome of Amer- 
ican song. I presume he did not read the 
dispatch cabled to a morning paper last 
week in which Col. Hay is quoted as saying 
that he regretted ever having written poetry 
—a statement for which, I am sure, that 
otherwise able man has the genuine sym- 
pathy of all lovers of good verse. Sad to 
say, the writings on which Col. Hay bases 
his poetical reputation, “ Little Breeches” 
and “Jim Bludso,” with their tin-pan, bar- 
room sentimentality, will hardly ever tintin- 
pabulate down the corridors of time, and his 
sonnets and things make up such a leaden 
argosy as to prevent them sailing on the 
waters of the dim and distant henceforth. 
Col Hay ought not to regret having written 


the rhymes. I have calied it 
*&  . AT EVENING. 
ting sun im gorgeous splendor 


Then with a farewell sigh sinks ’neath the 


deep. 
Here in Medea’s fount I fondly steep 
My soul and boyhood beams round me 
again, 
— woes, the piercing throbs of 


n 
Depart as clouds athwart the ether sweep. 
Yon buoyant bark that in the distance seems 
A silhouette against the Western sky 
To me is hope’s, its precious argosy— 
The sweet fulfillment of my glowing 
dreams. 
I am alone, and yet, I’m not alone, 
bi! listening, rapt, to Ocean’s soothing 
one. 


To return to Mr. Brainerd P. Emery, I 
would like to say that all the twaddle about 
“artistic beauty’ has been working over- 
time for years past. It is the shield of the 
literary mediocrity, the shibboleth of the 
doctrinaire, the safeguard of the oiled 
and curled poetical saphead who shines 
at 4 o’clock teas in giddy society, 
where every guest is presented with 
a copy of his idiotic rubbish. It is 
not necessary to repeat here what I have 
said about Shelley and Keats, and, inas- 
much as I cannot look upon these poets kal- 
eidoscopically I shall let Mr. Emery and Mr. 
Doyle settle the matter, hoping, of course, 
that Mr. Emery will use a few original ar- 
guments—and I have no doubt he can. 
Strange that my sonnet did not meet with 
Mr. Emery’s approbation, but there is com- 
pensation in the fact that “ Pindar” and 
Mr. Doyle gave it very cordial praise. I 
wonder if Mr. Emery will accuse me of pos- 
sessing “the vision of the faculty divine” 
when he reads the following lines. It is not 
a sonnet on the sonnet, but a sonnet by the 
sonnet, and it describes the decline and fall 
of that poor versicle. The idea is novel, if 
nothing else, 

HICc JACET. 
The Sonnet, (loquitur.) 


Once "neath the azure of Italian skies, 
I proudly flourished and my veins ran fire, 
I voiced the chords of Petrarch’s golden 


yre, 
And woke the beam of love in maiden’s eyes, 
I echoed warrior’s chant and lover’s sighs, 

My mellow-sounding music quenched de- 

sire 

Dear perfect land, would that my funeral 

pyre 
“— raised within thee—but why rhapso- 

ize? 
For I was borne to Britain’s cheerless shore, 

Where long-eared steeds my chariot drew, 

instead 

Of Pegasus. And Columbia's breath 
So icily-killing—soon I was no more. 

This evitaph’'s on my Procrustean bed: 

“Hic Jacet: this frail form was worked 

to death.” 

Mr. Emery will observe that In the above 
sonnet the octave is “ luminous,” and the 
sestet is “ suggestive,” according to his own 
dazzling new idea. And who shall say that 
“it did not come from the hands of a 
poet’? It was Plato, who had such a de- 
lightful way of saying a difficult thing, that 
said: “For a poet is something light and 
hath wings and cannot compose verses un- 
less he be inspired.” And this includes all 
kinds of poetry, except, possibly, the son- 
net. for the sonneteer is not possessed of 
wings. E. G. 

New York, Aug. 29, 1898. 


IL 
Pindar Makes a Convert for “E. G.” 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I had my doubts as to the efficacy of “ E. 
G.’s” recipe for writing sonnets, in THE 
TimeEs’s SATURDAY REVIEW, but since I tried 
my hand on “ Pindar’s”’ test case this after- 
noon, I have become a convert. I inclose 
the results of my efforts, The sonnet, I 
may say, composed itself, as I had no idea 
what it would be abaut when I began. Co- 
lumbus, the hero of it, did not turn up until 
it was half written, and I do not feel in any 
sense responsible for the outcome. While 
“ Pindar” was about it, and had the whole 
English dictionary before him, it seems to 
me he might have confined himself to two 
Thymes in the first eight lines, and have 
found more perfect rhymes than “ pain- 
again” and ‘“sky-argosy.” Perhaps his 
choice indicates that he haS a sonnet up his 
sleeve with which to overwhelm “E. G.” 
However that may be, I must apologize for 
trespassing on the latter’s preserves, 


COLUMBUS AT NIGHTFALL. 
Calm falls the night. See how our galleons 


sleep, 
The white wings folded, while the still 
moon paves 
A silvered alley all adown the waves. 
Then let me, too, harmonious with the deep, 
Here — an. hour’s brief restfulness and 
steep 
My courage in the infinite while again. 
The trivial things of day—the stress—the 


pain— 
Depart and fade beneath the horizon’s 
sweep. 


Yon beckoning moonlit pathway, sure, it 
seems 
A God-sent omen from the western sky 
To guide me onward with my argosy— 
The half-real substance of my boldest 


reams. 

I tremble thus to read the heavens alone 

While I subdue my spirit to their tone. 
MEMN' 


Rhinebeck, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1898. 


III. 
Succeeds, But Looks to Others for 


Better Verse. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Is it allowable to a rank outsider to pick 
up the gauntlet thrown down in Tue 


‘Timzs’s SATURDAY REVIEW so boldly by 


“Pindar”.to “EB. G.”? If it is, and no 
punishment meets the crime, I beg to sug- 
gest that the following lines “ fill the bill” 
to a certain extent. They, first of all, in- 
clude the given terminals. They scan; the 
meter is, in places, not unworthy of Mr. 
Louls Elshemus’s noble lyrics, and, 
most important of all, they are quite unin- 
telligible. Seriously, the challenge leads to 
#o interesting a feat that I shall look most 
carefully for some acceptances that contain 


good verse: 


as ey ne 


i 


Then sighs to find it cannot kiss the deep. 
Here in a eo, way I love to steep 
My soul in mem’ries dear; and yet again 
The days recall of earlier joy and pain. 
Departing hence I come to where doth 
sweep 
Yon vault of noble azure blue. It seems 
A — harmonious 'tween the sea and 
sky— 
To make a setting to my argosy— 
The vessel freighted with my liove-lost 
dreams, 
I sail these seas now mournfully alone 
While mem’ry calls a sinner to atone. 


W. W. NORMAN. 
New York, Aug. 29, 1898, 


IV. 


Written in About Fifteen Minutes, 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In reply to the challenge of “ Pindar” to 
“E. G.” in THe Times's SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW of Aug. 27, permit me to submit the 
following sonnet, the result of about fifteem 
minutes’ work on Sunday: 

ODE TO “ PINDAR.” 
Calm and tender be thy balmy sleep! 

The moonlight like a shroud of 

paves 

A dripping oar, and all the dancing waves. 
Then, as I gently float upon the deep, 
Here Ker I rest and dream. A mountain 

steep 

My vision meets, and with a rush again 

The bygone days are back, with all their 


With one 


silver 


n! 
Depart! ye shades of sorrow! 
sweep 
Yon silver moon shall paint ye white as 
seems 
A fleecy cloud that floats across the sky. 
To me there comes a laden argosy: 
The freight is all a tissued mass of 
dreams. 
I eg those dreams for thee, my love, 
alone, 
Whilst thou slept, midst moonlight sheen 
and ocean’s tone, 
This is easy; give us something harder! 
E. H. RUF FNER, 
Major Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army. 
or House, Charleston, S. C., Aug. 2 


Vv. 
If Not a Sonnet, Why Not? 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I am not a poet, nor am I “E. G.,” but 
the two columns of terminals given by 
“Pindar” in THe Timgs’s SaAturpay Rm 
virw of Aug. 27, suggested the following, 
which I venture to submit to “ Pindar’s” 
judgment. Of course this may not be poe 
try, but it will be found, I think, to fulfill 
the sonnet requirement of ten syllables to 
the line. If the rhymes are faulty, blame 
“ Pindar,” who set the terminals. 

Calm ae the night that woo’d me soft te 
sleep, 

The stance made me forget the city’s 

paves, 

And as I heard the lapping of the waves, 
Then rippling with bright laughter from 


again— 
The road that causes tired feet no pain. 
Depart, dull thoughts! The lucent clouds 
that sweep 
Yon horizon, a fading curtain seems; 
A veil that, drawing back from the calm 


sky, 
To heaven invites our home-bound ar 


gosy. 
The ship lay wondrous calm, and so, In 
dreams, 
I passed the heavenly, silent night alone 
— listening to the dull waves’ mono- 
one. 


I admit that this is pretty bad, but it ful- 
fills the conditions, and what more would 
you? Is’t not a sonnet? If not, why not? 

HECTOR. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 29, 1598. 


VI 


Not Poetry, But It May Serve. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

While not approving the ingenious mech- 
anism for sonnet making proposed in Tum 
Times’s SATURDAY REviEW by “E. G.,” I 
have yet ventured to apply a very limited 
amount of intellectual strength toward the 
cracking of the nut prepared by “ Pindar.” 
True, the result is not poetry. Still, it may 


serve: 
NEPTUNE’S LAMENT. 

Calm shines the moon on the water's sleep, 
The light from its mirror a pathway paves 
A line of white o’er the resting waves. 

Then moans a voice from the purple deep, 

“ Here ‘neath these walls and rocky steep 
My muffied song may be heard again, 
The mournful expression of hidden pain. 

Depart, fair moon, with your radiant sweep, 
Yon pathway of light but mockery seems 

A taint flung out from the starry sky, 
To follow my freighted argosy, 
The hov’ring vision of roseate dreams. 
I cease—the Past must abuse alone, 
While the Present swells louder in giaé 
young tone. J. D, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1898. 


VIL 
Submitted as a Cloak: 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I am not the “E, G.” in question, but 
“ Pindar’s ” challenge in THe TimMEs'’s Gat 
URDAY REvrew of Aug. 27 to a name so 
near my own tempted me to put in an oar 
How will this cloak do for the skeleton? 
Calm A oy the night as under wings of 


sleep 
The keen-eyed moon leans low and smi 
ig paves 
A path of light along the sweet lulled 
waves, 
Then reaches to the hill where shadows 


eep 
Here rest on ingle, there on passes steep. 
My soul’s astir to find her wake y 
has aren pictures with the old-time 


in! 
Depart, O moon, and let your radiance 


sweep 
Yon brooding cloud whose drifting black 
ness seems 
A dull rigrec®S upon the starry sky 
To me. Not here should sail thine ar 


Te, cargo grown of golden, unwaked 
reams. 
I t ray th alone, 
While’ darkness throbs "an unstirred 
monotone, 
DOUBLE OF “ E. G.” 
Demageiie, Essex County, Va., Aug. 


ee 
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was by far the most extraordinary figure, 
that stands cut most strikingly at the be- 


to the second and third rank among Euro- 
pean powers in consequence of the dis- 
" graceful treaties of Westphalia (1648) and of 
the Pyrenees (1659), which closed her long 
wars with the Netherlands and with France. 
In spite of political decline, however, Spain 
enjoyed at this period a greater degree of 
literary and artistic activity than she had 
ever enjoyed before, and the like of which 
she has never since attained. Cervantes 
produced “Don Quixote,” and Velasquez 
and Murillo both flourished. 

In England Henry VIII. and Thomas Wol- 
sey, and afterward Thomas Cromwell, were 
manufacturing history. The history made 
by these men and those who came after 
them is stained with blood, often wantonly 
shed. Many martyrs were burned at the 
stake. William Shakespeare wrote his un- 
@ying plays, Spenser produced the “ Faerie 
Queen,” and Bacon wrote his essays. 

Peter the Great in Russia, and Gustavus 
(Adolphus in Sweden, were at the time of 
which the present book treats winning the 
honors that came to them subsequently. 
To Peter and his wife Catharine, who guc- 
ceeded him, is due the eminent exaltation 
of Russia, quite in spite of herself. The 
story of the nations and their rulers that 
Tose and reigned and fell is like a story 
told in passing and recalls great triumphs 
and sad losses, The partition of Poland is 
one of the sad things that stands out la- 
mentably in the history. The French Revo- 
lution paved the way for the entrance of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who changed the 
geography of Europe with such caprice that 
it was needful to make new maps and new 
charts. Napoleon, whatever else he was or 
was not, yet had the power to write his 
Name, not alone in France, but in all Europe 
fm such a way as that no time shall be long 
enough to cause oblivion for him. The his- 
tory of modern Europe, as presented by Mr. 
Schwill, is quite perspicuous, and makes the 
work of the student easy. The changes in 
the Government of France, from the time 
of the first Napoleon until the firm estab- 
lishment of the present republic, and recit- 
ing the acts of the Commune of 1871, while 
mot exhaustively told, are nevertheless 
clearly stated so that a comprehensive idea 
fis obtained even by the hasty reader. 

England in the nineteenth century de- 
serves and has received at the hands of the 
present historian the attention she merits 
as a world-empire. The man who has let 
his European history grow dim will find in 
the present book the means of renewing his 
faded knowledge, and the student, to whom 
it is all new, will alike find the treatment 
comprehcnsive ard alluring. 


Spanish History.* _ 

Whatever other results the Spanish- 
American war may have, it is certain that 
it has served to arouse no little public in- 
terest in Spain and her possessions, some of 
which will have passed from her control 
forever. It is doubtless true that much of 
the present interest in Spain is tinctured 
with prejudice. We “ remember the Maine” 
60 persistently as to forget everything else 
about the once famous peninsular power 
and her splendid annals of empire, now 
sadly tarnished, and the rich cluster of his- 
toric associations that belong to her. 
America in the dawn of her early history 
@wes much to Spain and to the patronage 
that Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, Balboa, and 
Ponce de Leon received from that Govern- 
ment when other powers were indifferent. 
Washington Irving and Prescott have laid 
wpon Spain the spell of absorbing interest 
in the domain of history and romance, and 
it is not well for us to forget what they 
have so captivatingly set forth. The sun 
hag long since set upon the glory of Spain 
with which Irving and Prescott dealt, but 
there is much in the nation’s record to in- 
terest the historical student and to enter- 
*HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. By Fer- 
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century Gibraltar passed into British hands 
and French intrigue shaped and directed 
what policy she had, and Joseph Bonaparte 
sat finally upon the Spanish throne. Her 
American colonies are now lost to her, and 
with the political corruption and extrava- 
gance that largely prevails her outlook is 
far from being a bright one. The earliest 
history of Spain dates as far back as the 
Visigoths, but is involved in obscurity not 
yet penetrated. The date was about A. D. 
850. Wars succeeded wars and conquests 
conquests, until we reach the Middle Ages, 
when the figure of the Cid Campeador 
stands forth with a European reputation. 
The poets of all times have sung of him and 
woven legends about him, According to 
Arabian chronicle, the Cid was a profes- 
sional highwayman, whose business it was 
to chain prisoners. His power, at any 
rate, was immense, and it was said that 
there was no district of Spain that he did 
not at some time pillage. Under Ferdinand 
and Isabella the numerous petty kingdoms 
that had sprung up, and which filled the 
Northern, Southern, and Central portions of 
the peninsula—Castile, Aragon, Navarre, 
and the Moorish kingdom of Granada—dit- 
ferent as they were in character, race, and 
institutions—were gradually amalgamated 
into one comprehensive nationality, that 
afterward exercised so powerful an influence 
under Charles V. and Philip Il. Salutary 
changes of every description were intro- 
duced, internal communications facilitated, 
foreign trade protected, the public credit, 
which had languished, was re-established by 
the punctuality with which the Government 
met its engagements; arbitrary imposts 
were repealed; different denominations of 
coin had“a legal standard of value affixed, 
and royal mints were established to infuse 
life and vigor into the currency. In five 
years the revenues increased fivefold, ag- 
riculture and architecture began to flour- 
ish again, and capital to flow into the 
country. “ What many men,” says old 
Pulgar, “and grand lords were unable to 
do in many years, a solitary woman, with 
her own toil and talents, did in a little 
while.” 

The permanent establishment of the 
Spanish Inquisition took place during the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the 
conquest of Granada, (1481-92,) with all its 
romantic and pathetic associations, filled 
more than ten years of its middle period. 
But more than all else was the period of 
these rulers made notable by the achieve- 
ments of the Spanish ‘navigators—Columbus 
and his contemporaries—who had in less 
than fifty years of time made Spain the 
most magnificent empire on earth. No won- 
der that Charles V. and Philip Il. were 
looked upon as little less than gods, and 
were held in remembrance as the greatest 
Kings that ever sat upon the throne of 
Spain, 

The author has given us at this time a 
conscientious study in Spanish history. He 
has shown us in his book some of the rea- 
sons for the decline of Spanish greatness 
and glory. Under Maria Cristina, the 
Queen Regent, the Spanish Court, which 
has too often been an example of all that 
was loathsome in vice and shameless in de- 
pravity, has been pure and cleanly, so far 
as she could influence it. She has endeared 
herself to the nation of Spain by her ma- 
ternal devotion and the care she has taken 
of the youthful King Alfonso XIII, her 
delicate son, on whom she has lavished a 
mother’s tenderness and love. 

In this hour of Spanish defeat there is 
something of melancholy by way of com- 
parison with her former greatness that has 
passed away. It is possible that the war 
may not be an unmixed evff for “pain. If 
she treasures the lessons taught by it and 
learns to progress through it all, it will 
prove to the country a great blessing in 
disguise. Prof. Harrison's book will find 
an audience among those desiring to know 
something of Spain and what she has been 
and what she has now been reduced to. 


Mr. Steevens’s Book on Egypt.* 


There is so much to attract and allure in 
the ancient history of Egypt and its re- 
mains; so much in its lost arts. cabalistic 
inscriptions and traditions that is mingled 
with romance and legend that it is some- 
times hard for us to realize that there can 


*EGYPT IN 1898. By G. W. Steevens, author of 
“The Land of the Dollar” and “‘ With the 
Conquering Turk.’’ Cloth, illustrated. —— 
ii bo. 2383. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


sights, no amusements, no society, accord- 
ing to Mr. Steevena, Everybody is saving 
his money for a Summer somewhere else. 
Modern Egypt disappoints and serves to 
make more striking the glaring contrast be- 
tween what it was under Rameses the 
Great and what it now is when the grandees 
of modern Egypt are seen rolling by in their 
London or Paris built carriages—a flash of 
scarlet and gold waistcoats, white drawers, 
and bare brown legs, as their running 
grooms shout to clear the way before them. 
Egypt has lost her individuality and is now 
very much like Turkey to the outward eye, 
but yet with differences. Egypt is being 
governed, Turkey is not. In Egypt you en- 
counter electric lights, European locomo- 
tives, electric tramways, and telephones. 
You may observe the coast guard and the 
police, as well as street sweepers under the 
English rule in Egypt, but such things are 
not allowed in Turkey, for they might be 
conducive to treason. 

In theory, Egypt does not belong to Great 
Britain. It so happens that there are Brit- 
ish garrisons in Cairo and Alexandria, but 
that is quite an accident. They are there 
to maintain the authority of the Khedive 
and to restore order. They have been en- 
gaged in these modest duties since 1882. 
Egypt is as orderly a country as exists on 
earth, and the Khedive would be only too 
giad to try maintaining his authority with- 
out them, only somehow they still stay! 
And they not only stay, but they govern. In 
spite of complications, In spite of every- 
thing, they govern, and do it well. Fifteen 
years ago Egypt was bankrupt, rebellious, 
miserable, oppressed, defeated. To-day she 
is solvent, orderly, prosperous, well gov- 
erned, victorious. The solution of the prob- 
lem is interesting seeking, but one thing re- 
mains, and that is, England did it; did it 
without especially intending it or altogether 
knowing it did it—that Is, by sheer uncon- 
scious English genius for rule. 

In spite of modifications and change in 
other directions, there remains one thing 
the same to-day as it was in the earliest 
Egypt, and that is the Nile. It has been 
well said, Egypt is the Nile. The expression 
is a happy one. It is not an epigram or fig- 
ure of speech. The street one walks upon 
in Cairo, the beef and potatoes served for 
luncheon, they are all just solidified, organ- 
ized, vitalized Nile. Every acre of tilled land 
in Egypt was washed hither from the Abys- 
sinian mountains and laid down to fertilize 
the desert by the Nile. The great river not 
only gives water to a rainless land, but it 
makes the very soil. The Nile is Egypt's 
all in all. The mythology of Egypt shows 
in what estimation the river was held, and 
nothing of the adoring homage paid to it 
has been lost. Egypt is, of all others, the 
Jjand of the engineer, and if the full Nile 
should burst its banks the land would be- 
come a lake. Egypt is the African Holland. 
If it is not a beautiful country, it Is a pict- 
uresque land, filled with people, animals, 
and customs that stand out sharply in con- 
trast with the things that are familiar to 
us In America and in England, Camels are 
not confined to zoological gardens and cir- 
cuses in Egypt. They enter into daily use 
and fit into the sandy deserts there. Egypt 
could not spare them. 

Much has already been accomplished in 
Egypt, but much remains yet to do. The 
reclamation of desert lands and salt 
marshes can be still further extended, and 
much can thus be added to the arable lands 
capable of high cultivation. The growth 
of india rubber under proper husbandry and 
the possibilities in respect to sugar growing 
are prodigious In the Upper Nile and around 
the Delta districts, respectively. 

Egypt is a land of contrasts, in which the 
past and its glories are linked with the 
present and the future and all its possibili- 
ties. The Pyramids, from which twenty 
Napoleonic centuries look down, are still in 
evidence, battered by time and the spolia- 
tion of tourists and others, but yet so im- 
perturbably indestructible. The twin colossi 
of Memnon, fabled to send back musical 
notes when the first rays of the morning 
sun fell upon them, still stand in Egypt, but 
the joyous sun strikes him and his mate, and 
they are silent; it burns on them and they 
are cold. Worn, battered, and very old, they 
seem to ask what has become of all around 
them that was once so glorious, but 


1898 will have the charm of absolute now 
elty. 


Ticonderoga and Elsewhere in 1776* 

‘War books are the fashion. When and 
where the war was fought is not the im 
portant matter, if so there be fluttering flag, 
bugle call or beat of drum; if there be 
thunder of shots, and brave lives laid down 
for country. The taste of blood has made 
too many drunk. Led into war for right 
eous Cause, they were coming almost to love 
it for war's own sake. It isn’t the easiest 
thing for a peaceful nation, to whom war is 
only a name or a memory, to stamp its 
literature with blood in a couple of fort» 
nights. It may put the mark there, but the 
mark will be less artistic than obvious, A 
good deal of the work will be clumsily done, 
by writers who plainly never saw a battla 
They give the roar of the guns without the 
smoke of the conflict. The war “atmos 
phere” is lacking. 

Notable, then, among the new war vok 
umes is a little paper-bound publication of 
the complete “ Orderly Book-” which Capt 
Ichabod Norton kept in the Revolutionary 
War. Capt. Norton was a member of Cok 
Mott’s regiment of Connecticut troops des 
tined for the northern campaign in 1774 
The journal extends from July of that year 
to the end of November, and was kept, as 
the title page says, at Skeensborough, (now 
Whitehall;) Fort Ann, and Ticonderoga, N. 
Y., and at Mount Independence, Vt. 

The book has an excellent introduction by 
Robert O. Bascom of Fort Edward. This 
is historical in character. It identifies Capt, 
Norton as the son of Thomas Norton, whose 
estate lay about three miles north of the 
meeting house at Farmington, Conn. His 
mother was Ruth Strong, a patronymic 
which is woven into innumerable American 
genealogies. The history of the original 
Orderly Book is traced to its present owner, 
a lineal descendant, (of other name,) whose 
home is now in Rochester. The Introduction 
also sketches easily and pleasantly the sew 
eral localities mentioned in the journal. 

If the latter had no other claim to anth 
quarian value, it should make a large one 
te antiquarian interest in its exhibition of 
misspelling and its haphazard peppering 
with capitals. Fortherest, Capt. Norton was 
plainly an honest, earnest patriot, under 
going privation and want without complaint 
for the great cause, and telling his daily 
story with a simplicity that enhances 
its attraction. He displays, also, in his 
record, a grim straightforwardness, uncon- 
scious of the humorous situations which 
blundering spelling or construction have 
often made funnier. All was desperately 
serious to the writer in the little camp. 

The journal opens with a transcript of 
the order of Col. Samuel Mott to Capt. 
Norton to take his company “ with all Cov- 
enant speed” to Bennington. It was to 
be a mid-Sammer march, and in addition 
to specific regulations regarding the care 
of the health of the men, the order reads? 
“Tis expected that you profoorm a march 
of 20 miles per day and that there be no 
unneccasary firing of guns by the men as 
they pass; itt is supposed every man will 
be willing to provide himself with 4, 5 or 
more balls suited to the bore of his gun for 
any emergency on their march”—all of 
which makes interesting contrast with the 
way troops are moved to-day across the 
country. Arrived at Skeensborough, the 
entry of August 20th—expressed, “ Augt 
the 20, Ad 1776’’—names officers ahd gives 
some regulations of the camp. For in- 
stance: “‘ Regimental orders, that the Revd, 
Solomon Morgin is Chaplin of the Resgt., 
and to be obayed as such. asa tracy is 
appointed quartermaster and is to be obayed 
as such. * * * The officers of duty in 
Each Compiny are to take it by turn day 
by day and see that the Mens Cooking is 
well takin care of so far as can be for soe 
small a number of Ciitles as can be Con- 
tained; the Ravilee to beat in front of the 
Regt.” 

The entry of the next day is a long one, 
The Colonel is obliged to leave his regiment 
for a week or two. In doing so he makes 
the following statement: 


Col. Mott assures the Regt. that having 
the highest Hopes & Expectation from the 
good conduct and harminy of the Regt. and 
Vigilence and alartness in the Servace, 


*CAPT. NORTON'’S ORDERLY BOOK. Together 
with a Fac Simile of Capt. Norton’s Map of 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence. With 
an introduction by Robert O. Bascom of Fort 
Edward, N. Y. Svo. Pp. G4. Fort Edwards 
Keating & Barnard. Price, $1. 
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nothing less than the alarming, Broken & 
distressing Situation of his family & affairs 
could Have tended Him to left Business. 
But as soon as he has paid a lettle atten- 
tion to his Molancly affairs att home to 
Teturn to them without Delay. Tis ex- 
pected that the officers will take Diligence 
Care to cultivate in the Men a spirit of 
good Agreement and Indeavour to teach 
and form them to that fortitude, Resilution 
and obedience which is the only means of 
devine protection and victory in case of an 
attack from the Enemy. 


An entry of “ Augt. 26, Ad 1776,” touches 
an unpleasant subject in strict soldierly 
fashion. It reads: 


Itts ordered that Buchards take care that 
®o nastiness is hov in the crick. If they 
Heeve any in they must suffer the conse- 
quence. Likewise I would have the buch- 
ards take care and order better for the 
futur, or else I shall take care of them, 

For many subsequent days the record, 
whether at Skeensborough, in “camp att 
fortann,” at “ ticonderoguege,"’ or at Mount 
Independence, gives glimpse merely of un- 
eventful daily camp life, which has not 
Giffered very much in a hundred and twenty 
years. On Oct. 14 the record says that 
“the enemy is ourly expected.” The regi- 
ment is put under arms every morning at 
4 o’clock, and is expected to “repair with 
all silence to the alarming poast & stand 
there till Broad day light.” At night 
officers and men are to have their arms at 
hand. The wait, however, was long and 
@nxious. It was just two weeks later, 
though there had been engagements with 
the fleet, that the record states that the 
General returns “his thanks to officers & 
solgiers” for the “elark, spireted maner 
with which they repaired to face the enemy 
yesterday.” 

There are long entries recording the sad 
findings of the courts-martial. Punishments 
often ordered, were various numbers of 
lashes on sometimes “ the bare,” and some- 
times “‘the naked,” back. Yet there were 
recompenses for good behavior. Not in- 
frequent are the records of instructions to 
the “comesary” to “issue out Emediately 
half a gill of rhum to every non comisind 
officer and solgier.” But it is easier to 
quote than to know where to stop quoting 
from this simple contemporary diary of life 
in the camp of our gallant forefathers, pic- 
turing it in an unromantic and stern reality 
of which fiction is naturaWy shy. But we 
turn to the last clauses of the last order. 
They might be addressed to some of the 
great-grandsons who are in camp to-day: 
“The men are to wash up their cloathing 
es itt is not only condusive to their health 
but nesisary to Make a solgier like ap- 
pearance that they be clean & neat. And 
the officers and men (are to) see that no 
damage (is) done to the huts—that not only 
from Princeble but a gainst genll. order.” 

It should be added that the book abounds 
in the names of officers, and will probably 
be of value to many who are seeking a 
record of Revolutionary ancestors. 


A Book on the Mind.* 


A wonderful fascination forever clusters 
round and about the unseen and the un- 
known. This is especially true of all psy- 
chologic investigation which of neces- 
sity deals with the unseen, and frequently 
with the unknown. The mind and its limita- 
tions is what the psychologist seeks to 
know and to measure, and in his searchings 
after light two methods of procedure are 
adopted—viz., introspection, which consists 
in taking note of one’s own mind, as all 
sorts of changes are produced in it, such as 
emotions, memories, associations of events 
now gone, &c., and describing everything 
that takes place. Other persons can repeat 
the observations with their own minds, and 
see that what the first reports is true, 
and “Experimental” and “ Physiological 
Psychology,” which is experimenting on 
some one else‘s mind. Theories founded on 
the latter method are not always safe and 
certain, because of the fact that minds 
vary much in different persons;, healthy and 
diseased minds are quite different, and are 
given a special class under the name of 
“ Abnormal Psychology.” Variations, how- 
ever, often very striking, exist between in- 
dividuals even within normal life, and ad- 
mirable results in one case become quite 
valueless in another case. Well people are 
very different from one another. What we 
understand by character or temperament, as 
distinguishing one person from another, is 
@ well-known and familiar evidence of this, 
and constitutes “Individual Psychology.” 
Other forms appear under the guises of 
“ Educational or Pedagogical Psychology,” 
“Race Psychology,” “ Social Psychology,” 
and perhaps some other forms. It is so 
easy to multiply nomenclature. The essen- 
tial matter is to study the mind, and to try 
to measure the height, the depth, the 
magnitude of the intangible mind and learn 
its secrets. If we seek to know what the 
mind has done in the world we are con- 
fronted by a dazzling wealth of story that 
comes to us from the very eafliest period 
of archaic history. Mind has done all that 
has been done—built human “institutions, 





them, used the forces of the material world, 
and is found embodied in all the monuments 
which stand to testify to the presence of 
man. Such testimony tells us in a manner 
not to be mistaken or misunderstood of 
what the mind has done. Results in many 
directions all assembled, so that a con- 
sistent view of that wonderful thing, the 
mind, may be had, will greatly aid us in 
formulating some small notion of what it 
is. The thing is, after all, so complex that 
most people are content to take the mind 
for granted and accept results without 
seeking to inquire too closely into the modus 
operandi. 

We were formerly taught of the existence 
of five special senses—viz., sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, and touch, but in psychologic 
light we now know very definitely of cer- 
tain other supplemental forms. There are 
muscle sensations coming from the moving 
of our limbs, organic sensations from the 
inner vital organs, heat and cold sensations 
no doubt quite distinct from each other, 
pain sensations, and a long train of other 
peculiar sensational conditions, which may 
be separate and distinct, or be the result of 
combinations of some of the others. A cur- 
rent of electricity passed through the arm 
is productive of a sensation that is per- 
haps typical of one of these unclassified 
senses. 

All these things give the mind its material 
upon which to work. Primarily, externals 
are without value, but as correlatives they 
come to have value only when taken in 
connection with other things. 


It is possible that we all have an occult 
power lying dormant within us that, once 
we learn to exercise it, will make us gods 
greater in power than mythology records. 
We have a hint of the verity of this in 
what is known as hypnotism, mesmerism, 
telepathy, and some other forms of mental 
power and activity that suggest the words 
written in the Scriptures (Matt, xvii., 20,) 
“If ye have faith, as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Re- 
move hence to yonder place, and it shall 
remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.” It is not impossible that in 
psychology we stand at the threshold of 
a higher and broader life, whose horizon 
widens and enlarges more than we can 
yet realize. It is quite customary for us 
to scoff at one of the modern psychologic 
forms that have sprung up only within very 
recent years, and which is known as Chris- 
tian science. The significance of scoffing 
is very small, but some of the results that 
Christian science attains are indicative of 
that which is to come as we grow more and 
more to understand and apply the new 
forces that it has already gathered and will 
continue to marshal. 


The study of psychology is yet in its in- 
fancy, but enough has already been done 
to show the relation existing between man 
and the animals. We have hitherto placed 
man too high and the animals too low in 
the scale, but psychological investigators 
are coming more and more to appreciate 
and properly to value the animal instincts. 
Even a dull person may readily gain some 
knowledge of the near approach of animal 
instinct, so called, to the mind and its 
operations by simply watching a house cat 
or a dog and noting the multiform life of 
either for a single day. The result will 
astonish those whose attention has not 
hitherto been turned in this direction. 


But if the psychology of animals is inter- 
esting and instructive, what shall we say 
of the study of the child and of its mind 
unfoldings? The mother, and often the 
father, is simply fascinated by the develop- 
ment and other psychologic phenomena 
relating to children that belong to them. 
No wonder they sometimes become the sport 
of critics who hold themselves aloof from 
parental influences, and to whom all chil- 
dren are alike as peas in a ppd. Some 
thoughtful attention tg the subject will 
show clearly that a very close relation ex- 
ists between the mind and the body, though 
it is not so easy to understand how the 
beautiful things reflected in the eye and 
the sounds striking in vibrations on the 
ear become pleasurable sensations in the 
mind. The power of speech and of memory, 
and a thousand other things wonderful but 
commonplace because we do not pause to 
think about them, are worthy of our most 
careful attention and study in the light of 
this science. When psychology shall have 
reached its fullest development the child 
who is now counted stupid will not have 
the odium now too often given him, but 
something of his psychologic tendencies will 
be diagnosed, as a physician now diagnoses 
@ panthologic condition that is abnormal, 
and the boy’s occupation may be chosen 
with the certainty of harmonious adapta- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin brings to the task of 
preparing the present book an enthusiasm 
that makes his labor light, and while the 
book is not an exhaustive one, nor is it 
intended so to be, yet enough of the sub- 


those who will carefully read the little 


volume. 


Macaulay in a New Edition,* 

The latest edition of Macaulay, known as 
the “ Albany Edition,” is so called because 
in the “ Albany,” “ whose inviolate tran- 
quillity affords so agreeable relief from the 
roar and flood of Piccadilly traffic,” as Sir 
George Trevelyan describes it, many of his 
uncle’s works were written. It was in that 
cloister, the Albany, where Macaulay lived 
from 1841 to 1856, and “ these fifteen years 
in the Albany were also the term of Ma- 
caulay’s ripest literary achievement.” He 
had been a half dozen years in India, and 
the work there had been arduous, and in 
England at first he sought some slight rest, 
but Macaulay never indulged in a moment 
of idleness. 

It was in 1842, then, that his “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome” were finished. Bringing 
his manuscript to the Longmans, Macaulay 
seems to have questioned its excellence, 
and it is even remembered that he deemed 
it a trifle trivial. There was an inclina- 
tion on the part of the author to be apolo- 
getic. As to money for the poems, that, he 
said, there need be no bother about; he 
wanted no conditions, only this he insisted, 
that there were to be no puffings. The suc- 
cess of the “Lays” astonished their au- 
thor. Before the copyright had 
200,000 copies of it had been sold, and since 
then the sale has been “ beyond all calcula- 
tion.” 

We of to-day dub Macaulay the “ Cock- 
sure Man,” but here are instances that he 
put but a modest value on his own literary 
performances. It.was fairly hard work for 
his publishers to make him collect his 
“Essays.” He contended that his writings 
for The Edinburgh Review were 
things, never could be popular, and had no 
chance of entering into general literature, 
for they would lack readers. When the 
essays were printed, their success was be- 
yond precedent, and the publisher says that 
the demand for them is still apparently in- 
exhaustible. 

Still living at the Albany, Macaulay’s 
plan, so long indulged in, to write a history 
of the English Revolution took shape, and 
in 1848 the first two volumes were pub- 
lished. It is a long time to look back to, 
but some of us may remember the early 
Harper edition of this history and what a 
typographical triumph it was then con- 
sidered on the part of the house to get up 
this Macaulay history in a race against 
time. When the history was complete the 
sales were over 250,000. It has been printed 
in all known languages, and the pirate pub- 
lishers of the world have fattened on it. 

Is there a lost book of Macaulay's? There 
seems to be evidence that he had mapped 
out a history, that of the Bourbon resto- 
ration in France. It does look as if he had 
made some arrangement with Dionysius 
Lardner to write it, and it is positive that 
Macaulay had devoted some of his time to 
the compilation of this history. Just fancy 
Macaulay taking up the Napoleonic period, 
for he would have been obliged to begin 
there, and his portraiture of the Bmperor, 
and his description of Waterloo, glimpses of 
the Duke, and the Congress of Verona, 
and an etching of that uncommonly smart 
Talleyrand. Certainly the world was loser 
because this history never saw the light. 
Is there no scrap leaf of it to be found? 
Will Sir George Trevelyan ever tell us? 

Yes, Macaulay was “ the fullest man that 
ever lived”; one who had read everything 
and who never forgot anything, and he 
bristled with facts. There were millions 
of drawers in that man’s brain, and every 
one opened when he willed it, and out came 
the required document. Certainly he had 
his convictions, and he held to his opin- 
ions, and he may have been too much of a 
party man in the sense used by Dr. Arnold 
in this maxim: “ The past is reflected to us 
by the present, and the party man feels 
the present most.” Then it may be that 
the reflections made by Macaulay of his- 
torical events which occurred two hundred 
years ago are lighted up by the lantern 
flashes of to-day, but how could this be 
otherwise? No man is so entirely impartial 
as to be able to interpret the thoughts of 
the man of the past without injecting some 
of his own personality into the characters. 


Prof. Beers’s History of Literature.* 


This is a reprint, brought up to date, of a 
Chautauqua textbook for 1890-91, and we 
must again protest against the misleading 
aspect of a title page that does not indi- 
cate previous editions. In a textbook, al- 
most as invariably as in a scientific work, 
the public should be informed of the date 
of the writer’s opinions. From his preface 
it is obvious that Prof. Beers recognizes the 
thankless nature of the task which he has 
conscientiously performeg. ‘“‘In so brief a 
history of so rich a literature the problem 
is,” he says, “ how to get room enough to 
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give, not an adequate impression—that igs 
impossible—but any impression at all of the 
subject.” He accordingly crowds out phi 
losophy, order te 
he 


history, and science, in 


gain space for “belles lettres,"”” and 
omits the literature of the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod and the Scotch 
He divides his history 


vernacular literature 
into 
following the by 
Stopford Brooke in his “ Primer of English 
Literature.” The result 
ory than textbooks of literature usually are. 
Prof. Beers has the advantage of an inter- 


before Burns. 


periods, divisions made 


is more satisfact- 


ested style, and his readers will be to 
his 
their originality, but because they are dis- 
Of Pope he 
consecutive 


apt 


remember characterizations, not for 


tinct and easily verified. says, 
for example: ‘“‘He was not a 
thinker, like Dryden, and cared less about 
the truth of his thought than about the 
pointedness of its expression. His language 
was closer-grained than Dryden's. His great 
art was the art of putting things. He is 
more quoted than any other English poet 
but Shakespeare. He struck the average in- 
telligence, the common of English 
readers, and furnished it with neat, port- 
able formulas, so that it no longer needed 
to ‘ vent its observation’in mangled terms,’ 
but could pour itself out compactly, artist- 
ically, in little ready-made molds.” 
Of course the danger in “ studying "’ 
ature with the sort of textbook provided by 
Prof. Beers lies in the too easy satisfaction 
of the facts, some 
clearly stated, opinions, 
some admirable photographs; why go fur- 
ther? It is desirable to read in connection 
with such a textbook examples of the va- 


sense 


liter~« 


Here some 


sensible-sounding 


mind. are 


rious writers mentioned in its pages, but is 
it necessary to hunt up monographs, and 
compare notes, and make opinions of one’s 
own? The average 
ing by the Chautauquan course will hardly 
find it so. And in this connection we think 
Prof. Beers could have made his book more 
helpful and stimulating than he has made 
it to the mind which has to be taught how 
to learn. For example, in the list of books 
to be read, the student is directed to David 
Masson's edition of Milton’s poetical works. 
It would vastly have added to the liveliness 
of the reading hour if Prof. Beers had pre- 
scribed Lowell's on Masson's “ Mil- 
ton” to be taken at It is 
only by assistance of such nature that the 
student manages to climb over the hedge 
of names and dates and general information 
that incloses the lovely field of our liter- 
ature, and a guide to the right sort of sup- 


student who is benefit- 


essay 


the same time. 


plementary reading is particularly valuable 
where the student is away from the stim- 
ulus of personal intercourse with his 
teacher. 

In his treatment of modern writers, Prof. 
Beers has found it necessary to be brief 
and unwise to be dogmatic. He might, how- 
ever, have given casual mention to Tenny- 
son’s “national” poetry, and the reader 
could hardly do better than supplement his 
discussion of Tennyson and Browning by 
Prof. Dowdin’s essay on the same writers. 


A New Leviticus.* 


Who cares to read the book of Leviticus? 


It is probably read less often than any 
other book in the Bible, unless the book 
of Chronicles be excepted. It is regarded 
as a dry collection of ritualistic regula- 
tions, having to do chiefly with the sacrific- 
ing of rams and bullocks. Yet it is, in the 
estimation of scholars, the most important 
book of the Pentateuch, the centre around 
which the ancient faith was grouped, 
whence it drew much of its strength and 
weakness, 

It is most fortunate that this volume 
has been intrusted to the leading English 
authority upon Bible criticism, for in his 
skillful hands it has become a new and in- 
teresting book, one that will hold the at- 
tention of even the casual reader. 

Canon Driver has become famous for his 
great “ Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament,” the standard work on the 
subject, but the limits of space prevented 
his treating any single book with that de- 
gree of thoroughness which satisfies the 
lay reader. In the book of Leviticus, just 
issued, the learned author gives a complete 
review of the latest opinions regarding this 
book, and a clear exposition of modern 
methods of treating the Bible. The chief 
sources from which this book is drawn are 
really three. The most ancient of these is 
that contained in Chapters 17-26, gener- 
ally known as the Law of Holiness, fro 
its constant iteration: ‘‘ You shall be holy; 
for I. Jhvh, (pronounced Yahwe,) your God, 
am holy.” The remarkable affinity between 
this idea and those expressed by the 
prophet Ezekiel has led many to attribute 
the composition of this section to that 
prophet, but Canon Driver thinks that no 
positive proof has yet been adduced in sup- 
port of this theory. The main body of 
Leviticus is a portion of the priestly nar- 
trative which forms the groundwork of the 
entire Pentateuch. The third portion con- 
sists of a number of laws added to the 


New Transla- 


ARs 





The laws the present editor considers 
wery ancient, although their codification did 
mot take place until 586 B, C., when the first 
temple was destroyed, and the book re- 
ceived its present form under Ezra, 444 

Cc, 
ge up the chapters and verses in de- 
tail, Dr. Driver makes even the sacrificial 
laws interesting by his constant refer- 
ences, in the notes, to the sacrifices of the 
‘Assyrians and Egyptians, and his sys- 
tematic explanation of the culte of the He- 
brews. By illustrative plates he shows the 
precise significance of the prescriptions re- 
garding the parts which were to be burned, 
giving a reality to the laws such as they 
did not possess before. Regarding the idea 
of sacrifice, he observes: ‘It is a mistake 
to suppose that the ideas of sin and atone- 
ment lay at the root of the primitive 
potion of a sacrifice. Among primitive peo- 
ples a man who felt himself under Divine 
displeasure would shrink from approach- 
ing his Deity.” 

In the translation itself there Is a con- 
tinuity and clarity which is of great as- 
sistance in making plain the significance of 
the offerings. The authorized version 
speaks of “‘ meat offerings "’ when the obla- 
tion consisted of grain, and Canon Driver 
very properly renders these passages by 
“ cereal offerings,’ a phrase which none can 
misunderstand. This editor suggests as an 
explanation of the interdiction of eating 
the blood: “ The blood is regarded as the 
seat of life, and is given back to God, 
(sprinkled on the altar,) who is the author 
of life. As this people shrank from eating 
living animals, they naturally avoided eat- 
ing the blood. In several primitive savage 
tribes, on the other hand, we find that to 
partake of the blood of a victim was a 
solemn religious ceremony. It was believed 
that in this way a man appropriated some 
portion of the vital power of the animal.” 

Among other notable improvements in the 
terminology of the English versions is the 
very suggestive one, “Tent of meeting” 
instead of the meaningless “ Tabernacle,” 
for the proper translation of the Hebrew 
original is the one adopted here, signifying 
the place at which Jhvh met the priests. 
The old rendering “ heave-offering” is put 
aside as giving the false impression that 
the oblation was lifted up by the priest, 
whereas the word really means nothing else 
than “set apart.” 


The old puzzle as to the reason for dis- 
tinguishing between clean and unclean ani- 
mals is solved thus: “The fundamental 
principle given as the ground of the law 
concerning clean and unclean animals is 
the holiness of the people which rests upon 
the holiness of Jhvh. In carrying — out 
this principle various circumstances came 
into consideration. Some animals would 
be regarded as unclean on account of the 
matural disgust which they excited, the bad 
odor left upon anything which they touched, 
or their unclean habits. The same feeling 
which caused eating of blood to be prohib- 
ited would lead to beasts and birds of prey 
being regarded as unclean. Other animals 
would be excluded because they were sacred 
to heathen deities or eaten in heathen 
rites.” 

Another interesting side of Leviticus is 
emphasized by the notes upon Chapters 13 
and 14, which deal with leprosy. This 
might well be called the first instance in 
history of the establishment of medical 
quarantine, the priests acting as examining 
physicians. Canon Driver calls attention 
to the “ accurate knowledge of the different 
features of the plague of leprosy” pos- 
gessed by the priests, no whit less than the 
knowledge of our day upon this subject. 
This editor objects to the use of the word 
“scapegoat”’’ as unwarranted by the He- 
brew. The goat sent into the wilaerness 
was destined for Azazel, an evil spirit, 
nothing more. 

In the discussion of the prohibitions of 


marriage between certain relatives, Canon | 


Driver comments sharply upon the well- 
known prohibition of marriage with a “ de- 
ceased wife’s sister" as established by 
English law.. The verse fn Leviticus xviii., 
18, “Thou shalt not take a wife in addi- 
tion to her sister, to be her rival * * * 
beside the first in her lifetime,” “ is in fact 
8 limitation on polygamy; and what it pro- 
hibits is not marriage with a second sister, 
after the first is dead, but marriage with 
two sisters at the same time is forbidden.” 
Coming from so high an authority this 


parent inconsistencies due to the various 
periods of composition and editing. The 
careful avoidance of all theological notes 
and treatment of Leviticus from a purely 
scholarly and literary side is not the least 
valuable part of the work. 


Bookplates.* 

“ Bookplates and Their Values” is a book 
recently published, and is written by J. H. 
Slater, author of the ‘ Library Manual,” 
“Early Editions,” “ Engravings and Their 
Values,” “ Round and About the Book Stalls,” 
&c.. who is also well known as the editor 
of the English Book Prices Current and 
Sales Prices. The book is a first attempt 
at a fixed valuation of bookplates, and as 
such has a certain value for collectors, as 
well as for dealers in ex libris. 

The book is divided into two portions, the 
first of which is a short general introduction 
to the subject, covering ground already 
pretty thoroughly gleaned, while the sec- 
ond portion, pages 79-241, contains an alpha- 
betical list of noted English and American 
plates, arranged under their owners’ names, 
with prices obtained at auction therefor. 
The plates named are thoroughly described, 
and this portion of the book will be found 
useful both for identification and for valu- 
ation. 

Part first, covering, as has been said, more 
or less familiar ground, is divided into five 
chapters, the first of which is devoted to a 
survey of the subject, introductory and his- 
torical. : 

As early as 1823, “C. S. B.” had an en- 
thusiastic article in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, Vol. XCII., Page 198, on the collecting 
of bookplates, describing with much pride 
the plate of Sir Francis Fust of Hill Court, 
Gloucestershire—‘a splendid heraldic dis- 
play, and also interesting to the bibliophil- 
ist, when he is informed that this family, 
(Fust,) now extinct in this country, was 
said to be the same which produced the im- 
mortal printer of Mentz.”" The celebrated 
Bagford collected a few bookplates, which 
are now in the British Museum. The well- 
known collection of ex libris formed by 
Miss Jenkins of Bath about 1820, now in 
possession of Dr. Howard, would therefore 
seem to be one of several dating from the 
first quarter of the present century. 

Mr. Slater claims that the fame of a de- 
signer or engraver usually establishes the 
interest and pecuniary value of a book- 
plate. While this is so to a great degree, it 
must also be allowed that the plate of a 
celebrated man or woman, even though pos- 
sessing no artistic merit, is equally interest- 
ing and valuable. But a great majority of 
the plates which find their way into the 
hands of collectors have neither artistic 
merit nor do they gain value from having 
been used by famous people. Yet these 
plates may have a value arising from their 
searcity; either because few copies were 
originally made, or that for some other rea- 
son the demand exceeds the supply; hence 
the value of the second portion of this book 
lies in an attempt to distinguish the various 
degrees of scarcity. 

Mr. Slater sees but one great objection to 
the collecting and use of bookplates. While 
this objection seems a sufficiently weak one, 
yet never having seen this argument ad- 
vanced, portions of it may well be quoted. 

“Years ago, before the bookplate was 
seen in almost every library, fine bindings, 
many of them blazoned with the arms and 
mottoes of their owner, abounded. * * * 
Shelves bore witness to the magic art of Le 
Gascon or Derome. Maioli, Grolier, Diane 
de Poictiers, Henri II. and other Kings 
of France, Mme. de Maintenon and a 
bevy of royal favorites, bibliophiles by 
the score in every rank of life, asserted 
their ownership of a book in such a 
way that all men who once saw but the 
outside of it could never forget, Then 
there were other book lovers, who, caring 
for none of these things, scribbled their 
autographs on title pages; * * * but the 
universal use of bookplates is introducing a 
new order of things. Never again will some 
mighty ‘O. Cromwell’ record his name and 
virtues on the flyleaf of a battered Bible; 
nor will the name of Shakespeare's proto- 
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is now the fifth century of the existence of 
this little-bit of stamped or engraved paper 
to fear any such dire result as Mr. Slater 
thinks possible. And while we all welcome 
the “O. Cromwell’s " and other well-known 
names occasionally found on title pages, 
how many more of us mourn the “John 
Jones” more often marring an otherwise 
fine copy of some good edition. 

Chapter IT. is devoted to systems of classi- 
fication; those of Lord de Tabley and Mr. 
Egerton Castle being chiefly followed. 
Chapter III. is filled with short sketches of 
@ few of the best-known English engravers. 
Following Warren’s precedent, Mr. Slater 
attributes the plates signed “ W. H.” to 
Willian Hibbart. But Mr. Fincham, in his 
“Artists and Engravers of British and 
American Bookplaies,"”” shows very conclu- 
sively that these plates were the work of 
William Henshaw, Hibbart being known 
to have signed only one plate. Chapter 
IV. treats of American plates, giving a few 
of the best known engravers, but contains 
nothing not already given in Allen’s “‘ Amer- 
ican Bookplates.”" Chapter V. goes into the 
principles of valuation. In this chapter Mr. 
Slater disagrees with Mr. Walter Hamilton, 
whose “ Dated Bookplates” is one of the 
cornerstones of most ex libris collections. 
Mr. Slater claims it is most illogical to put 
a date on a bookplate, and thinks It very 
absurd to continue using a dated plate for 
twenty or thirty years after it was en- 
graved. Here, again, most lovers of the 
bookplate would disagree with Mr. Slater. 

If Mr. Slater’s book has any value for the 
collector, it is to be found in the second por- 
tion. As has been said, the descriptions of 
plates are well done, and in some cases two 
or three prices are given. On the whole, 
however, the book seems to have’ very little 
excuse for being, unless, indeed, like the 
celebrated razors Peter Pindar wrote of, it 
was “ made to sell.” 


Fish, Game and Woods.* 


The Second Annual Repdrt of the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries, Game, and For- 
ests of the State of New York makes its 
appearance in a most.handsome form, and 
is submitted by the President, Mr. Barnet 
H. Davis, and by the Commissioners, Messrs. 
William R. Weed, Charles H. Babcock, Ed- 
ward Thompson, and Hendrick 8. Holden. 
The matter treated in the volume is compre- 
hensive, giving the official accounts, legal 
considerations, together with much prac- 
tical matter, as the distribution of fish, 
their propagation, oyster cultivation, game 
protection, forestry, game birds, deer, &c. 
The work itself is thoroughly illustrated, 
and the colored plates and photogravures 
excellent. They are the very best of ob- 
ject lessons, and are the necessary ad- 
juncts of the text. It is to be hoped that 
no cheese-paring legislative action at Al- 
bany will ever try to deprive the Commis- 
sioner in their endeavors to make a volume 
of this kind without its illustration. It is not 
alone for the dry as dust man of science who 
studies the facts in a book of this char- 
acter, but it belongs just as much to the 
general reading public, and exactly as it is, 


with its colored plates of fishes and birds, . 


it helps to instruct and impart lessons of 
natural history. 

In the report of the Superintendent of 
Hatcheries Mr. James Annin, Jr., states 
that 191,726,678 fish, including fry, finger- 
lings, yearlings, and older fish of various 
kinds, have been deposited by the commis- 
sion in the waters of the State. As to the 
proportion of shad, the Commissioner pre- 
sented the work carried out by the new 
hatchery, situated on the Hudson, a short 
distance from Catskill Landing. About 10,- 
000,000 shad eggs were hatched there, pro- 
ducing 8,690,200 shad fry, “‘ which were the 
strongest and healthiest lot of shad ever 
turned into the river.” In addition to this 
the United States Fish Commission gave 
2,003,000 shad fry, which were placed in the 
Hudson. The Superintendent advises that the 
number of days when nets are allowed in 
the river should be shortened by at least 
“one or two full days.” The reason for 
diminishing the days of netting is obvious. 
If all the ripe shad are caught before they 
reach the spawning beds in the upper 
Hudson, how are we to obtain the eggs in- 
tended for the further stocking of the 
river? 

The report of Mr. Edward Thompson, the 
Shellfish Commissioner, is made up (1) of the 
work done in surveying, marking, and leas- 
ing of land under water for the purpose of 
shellfish culture. (2) The protection and 
preservation of the beds of oysters of nat- 
ural growth located in the State, (3) The 
patrol of the oyster territory, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the pollution of the water 
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a colored print. They are the drill, 

e, and the starfish. The drill, 
the Commissioner states,.is the worst ene- 
my the oysterman has to contend with, 
“and there is no known way of destroying 
the drill except by dredging up everything 
in the ground and removing the drills and 
returning the oysters to the bed.” Starfish 
may be diminished by dragging mops, made 
of cotton twine, braided into ropes, and 
the brook trout, pike, perch, with other fish, 
become entangled in the mop, and, -being 
drawn to the surface, are destroyed. 

The black bass, the American saibling, 
the brook trout, pike perch, with other fish, 
and their propagation and distribution are 
all given, 

The chapter on deer is of exceeding in- 
terest. In 1806, as far as could be deter- 
mined, 2,637 deer were killed in the Adiron- 
dack forests, but, of course, there were 
many more. Comparing the deer killed in 
New York, as far as imperfect statistics 
go, the difficulty of obtaining reliable fig- 
ures, by no means meaning want of vigil- 
ance on the part of the commission, these 
officers contrast their data with those of 
the State of Maine, where it appears that 
in 1896 8,947 deer, 250 moose, 239 caribou, 
and 160 bears were killed. 

Mr. H. A. Surface of Cornell writes on 
the “‘ Three Most Important Game Birds of 
the State of New York’’—the ruffled 
grouse, the Bob White or quail, and the 
woodcock. For the better protection of all 
these game birds, Mr. Surface advises “ in- 
ter-State laws to regulate the killing, trans- 
portation, and sale of all game,” but, as 
the writer states it, “laws are useless if 
our citizens do not unite in creating a 
proper sentiment in favor of protecting our 
living creatures and enforcing the laws 
enacted for this purpose.” 

Mr. William F. Fox, Superintendent of 
Forests, advises strongly that the State 
make purchase of a tract, or having such an 
arca of forest as their own, should make 
of it an experimental station. Matured 
trees could then be sold, and lumbermen be 
shown how wasteful are their methods. Be- 
sides the ordinary usages of lumber, wood 
pulp for the manufacture of paper is mak- 
ing a great inroad on our forests. In 1896 
there were in the State seventy-six pulp 
making Concerns, and the turn-out was 291,- 
246 cords of pulp. 

When one remembers that the supply of 
water in New York City has for main fac- 
tor the rainfall, and that a plentiful supply 
of water is only obtainable when the ground 
is protected by its natural growth of wood, 
at once it can be understood how much for- 
estry has to do with health, manufactures, 
and all the conditions of civilization. 

The printing and make-up of the volume, 
carried out by the Wynkoop-Halienbeck- 
Crawford Company of New York and Ak 
bany, shows high typographical skill and 
good judgment. 


Eighteenth Century Times.* 

Miss Susan Hale has in the book just 
produced by her done a very excellent thing 
in making it possible for busy people, hur 
ried along and often too much diverted by 
other things, to make an acquaintance with 
some of the men and manners of the eight- 
eenth century. The literature of the period 
is a faithful picture of its contemporary 
life, or it has small value, and there is no 
little contrast between the present century 
and its life and customs and the period 
which forms the subject.considered by Miss 
Hale and its life and customs. The eight- 
eenth century shows us Miss Edgeworth, 
Jane Austen, Addison and The Spectator, 
Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, Fielding, Dr. 
Johnson, and Daniel Defoe as some of the 
moving figures. It is most interesting to 
note the style and character of the liter- 
ature produced and to wander now for a 
little through the old, abandoned houses of 
literature and to observe the of 
former splendor, dimmed and tarnished by 
age, and to find here and there an ornament 
worthy of cherished preservation, as one 
might wander in an eighteenth century 
mansion or castle in a somewhat similar 
way. The political pamphlet took the place 
of the newspaper editorial with which we 
of to-day are familiar. and letter writing 
took the valuable place in English literature 
which it has since maintained, but which, 
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with the advent and present extensive use 
of the typewriter, seems destined to pass 
tato one of the lost arts. 

Pope and Lady Mary, Charlotte Lennox, 
Addison and Gay, Richardson and Harriet 
Byron, Fielding, Goldsmith, Horace Wal- 
pole and Gray, Evelina and Dr. Johnson, 
Beau Nash and Bath, and Mrs. Radcliffe 
and her followers pass in rapid review and 
have treatment well calculated to stimu- 
late further interest in them in the ten 
chapters of the book. 

No can take up the 
course, in which this book 
pursue it and fail to get great and lasting 
benefit from it. It is calculated to save 
the time that is generally lost and thrown 
away. What is true of the Chautauqua 
course as a course is likewise true of the 
book presented by Miss Hale. It is not 
intended as an exhaustive treatise, but it 
seeks to awaken an interest in, let us say, 
John Gay, for example. Now, John Gay 
was a contemporary and friend of Pope 
and Addison and a petted member of the 
clubs to which they belonged. He began 
life as a linen draper’s shopman, but relin- 
quished it to become a writer, Gay’s Fables 
are perhaps his most enduring monument, 
happy, indeed, to have been illustrated by 
Thomas Bewick. He produced in the “ Beg- 
gars Opera,” an _ eighteenth century 
“Pinafore,” and, dying, found a place in 
Westminster Abbey, marked by an inscrip- 
tion prepared by his own hand: 


* Life is a jest; and all things show it; 
thought so once, but now I know it.” 


Just enough of John Gay and his history 
and the aspect of his times is presented to 
stimulate an interest in him and lead to 
further study of him and acquaintance with 
him if he continues to prove attractive. So 
also with the other characters of the book, 
some of whom are not as popular with 
present-day readers as they deserve to be. 
Literary fame is fleeting even for those 
who gain a reputation in thelr own age. 
It would be a desirable thing if through the 
agency the present book or by other 
means more attention were to be given to 
some of the best of the eighteenth century 
writers and their works and more neglect 
were bestowed upon the less desirable of 


the flood of modern and valueless fiction. 
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America, England, and Japan—A 
Prophecy. 


The initial number of Putnam’s Magazine, 
which made its appearance in January, 1553, 
contains a “ prophecy ” touching very close- 
ly the present state of affairs in the Far 
Bast. It is taken from the “ Almanach 
Prophétique ” tor 1853, which, in turn, cred- 
its it to a writer of the seventeenth century. 
If it cannot, as claimed, be traced to 1608, 
its publication forty-five years ago entitles 
it to a piace among curios. The bracketed 
words give Putnam’s interpretation of the 

revision, and it is to be noted that the 

nited States is expected to acquire Japan, 
instead of forming an alliance with her: 

“One prediction is recorded—a prediction 
authentically traced to the sixteenth cent- 
ury—which clearly indicates the separation 
of the United States from the mother coun- 
try, its rise in political power, and its 
enormous physical development, and sev- 
eral other striking facts in our history. The 
peg however, is not yet closed, and 

goes on to say that after a time the 
mother and daughter will be completely rec- 
onciled; that they will enter into an alli- 
ance; thai their sovereignty will be extend- 
ed over other nations, and especially that 
the United States will acquire Japan. Who 
will not believe in the ‘ manifest destiny’ 
after that? 

“This prophecy, of course, is cast in the 
rather vague and symbolical language which 
marks the ‘ vaticinating afflatus’—as if a 
man who saw into the future incontinently 
lost the use of the common tongue—but it 
is yet quite as clear as any utterances of 
the sort that we have had. It speaks thus: 

“* The proud son (America) and the rough 
and grasping mother (Hngland) separate 
 ~ of blood. The streams flow with 
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“«The leopard (or lion, England) wars 
fearfully. A good man, wise, strong as 
David, when his divinely directed sling 
struck down the Philistine giant, (Washing- 
ton,) raises up the azure standard, sown 
with stars like the firmament. His mighty 
voice drives back the raging monster into 
the seas, (the Revolution,) and causes peace, 
equity, commerce, and industry to flourish. 
A new world arises. A powerful nation pos- 
GSesses the future. May the name of the 
just _ and holy be three times blessed.’ 

“The prophecy then alludes in a brief 
Way to the contest between Napoleon and 
England, which is closed in this figurative 
line, ‘The claws of the terrible bird (Napo- 
leon) are worn out by the patience and cun- 
miggot the leopard, (England.) * * * 

“The prophecy goes on to declare how 
the leopard would make prodigious incur- 
sions into India and China, and then says: 

“*TIs poison, then, a weapon allowed a 
great nation (opium)? The land of idols, of 
rivers, of waters unknown to foreign ships, 
is invaded by fire (men of war)! 

“*But Thy justice is eternal! Worlds 
arise from the ruins, The children recognize 
their mother, (the English and Americans 
meet in the East.) 

“*There is the azure banner again and 
gt the ——- —_ senawering leopard. 
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“* But times are altered; the rough and 

asping mother and the rebellious son meet 

a friendly embrace at the limits of the 
Old World. (Take courage, Kossuth, and ye 
who dream of an alliance between ‘England 
and the United States, and mark the con- 
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“ All that is doubtful about this pro 
is whether it was written at the. tne hk 
purports to have been, or whether it bears 
a later date, when the events to which it 
alludes were already looming on the hor- 
izon. We have no knowledge on the subject 
which enables us to give an opinion, but we 
may state that the ‘Almanach Prophé- 
tique’ solemnly avers that it was nted 
in a book written by one 
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Spurgeon Love Letters, 


Contained in a New Volume of His 
Autobiography—Other Inter- 
esting Features of It.* 


The second volume of Spurgeon’s auto- 
biography begins with the call of April, 
1854, to the pulpit of the Baptist Con- 
gregation at New Park Street, South- 
wark, London, and concludes, in 1860, 
when the great Metropolitan Tabernacle 
was being projected to accommodate Mr. 
Spurgeon’s vast and ever-increasing con- 
gregation. 

One portion of this volume has its 
pleasant side. There are three chapters, 
entitled “Love,” “Courtship,” “ Mar- 
riage.” They are descriptive of his first 
seeing Miss Thompson and his lovemak- 
ing. The young lady visited occasionally 
at a Mr. Olney’s and was induced to 
hear Mr. Spurgeon preach. His sermons 
had a decided effect on her, and she felt 
that she wanted grace. She was moved 
to seek guidance from the Olney family, 
who were warmly attached to the young 
preacher: 

“He may have told the new_pastor about 
me,” writes Mrs. Spurgeon. “I cannot say; 
but one day I was greatly surprised to re- 
ceive from Mr. Spurgeon an illustrated copy 
of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progres,’ with this 
inscription: ‘Miss Thompson, with desires 
for her progress in the blessed pilgrimage, 
from C. H. Spurgeon. Ap. 20, 1854.’”" 

Friendship between the two now grew 
rapidly. At the opening of the Crystal 
Palace they were present and the lady 
writes: " 

“We occupied some raised seats at the 
end of the Palace where the great clock is 
now fixed. As we sat there talking, laugh- 
ing, and amusing ourselves as best we could, 
while waiting for the procession to pass by, 
Mr. Spurgeon handed me a book, into which 
he had been occasionally dipping, and 
pointing to some particular lines, said, 
‘What do you think of the poet’s sugges- 
tion in those verses?’ The volume was 
Martin Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ 
* * * The pointing finger guided my eyes 
to the chapter on ‘ Marriage.’ "’ 

Then Mr. Spurgeon asked: “Do you 
pray for him who is to be your hus- 
band?” 

“TI do not remember that the question re- 
celved any vocal answer; but my fast-beat- 
ing heart, which sent a tell-tale flush to my 
cheeks, and my downcast eyes, which feared 
to reveal the light which at once dawned in 
them, may have spoken a language which 
love understood. From that moment a 
very quiet and subdued little maiden sat by 
the young pastor’s side, and while the brill- 
jant procession passed round the Palace, I 
do not think she took so much note of the 


glittering pageant defiling before her as of | 


the crowd of newly awakened emotions 
which were palpitating within her heart.” 


Some of the love missives interchanged 
are charming, and through them there 
breathes the spirit of true religion: 


“ Now to return to you again, I have had 
day-dreams of you while driving along. I 
thought you. were very near me. It is not 
long, dearest, before I shall again enjoy 
your sweet society, if the providence of God 
permit. I knew I loved you very much be- 
fore, but now I feel how necessary you are 
to me; and yov will not lose much by my 
absence, if you find me, on my return, more 
attentive to your feelings, as well as equally 
affectionate. I can now thoroughly sym- 
pathize with your tears, because [ fee) in 
no little degree that pang of absence which 
my constant engagements prevented me 
from noticing when in London. How then 
must you, with so much leisure, have felt 
my absence from you, even though you well 
knew that it was unavoidable on my part! 
My darling, accept love of the deepest and 
purest kind from one who is not prone to 
exaggerate, but who feels that here there is 
no room for hyperbole. Think not that I 
weary myself by writing; for, dearest, it is 
my delight to please you, and solace an 
absence which must be even more dreary 
to you than to me, since traveling and 
preaching lead me to forget it. My eyes ache 
for sleep, but they shall keep open till I 
have invoked the blessings from above—mer- 
cies temporal and eternal—to rest on the 
head of one whose name is sweet to me, and 
who equally loves the name of her own, her 
much-loved, Cc. H. 8.” 

Then he gave her another book and 
wrote this pretty quibble: “In a few 
days it will be out of my power to pre- 
sent anything to Miss Thompson. Let 
this be a remembrance of our happy 
meetings and sweet conversations.—Dec. 
22, 1855. C. H. Spurgeon.” 

The marriage took place Jan. 8, 1856, 
and the notice in the Spurgeon Bible, 
written by Mr. Spurgeon, reads: 

“ Charles Haddon Spurgeon and Susannah 
Thompson were by the gracious arrange- 
ment of Divine Providence most. happily 


married at New Park Street Chapel, by Dr. 
Alexander Fletcher, on Tuesday, Jan. 8, 


‘And as year rolls after year 
Each to cther still more dear.’ ” 


Ot Mr. Spurgeon’s quickness, his hu- 
mos, the reader requires no reminder. 
When the young minister was in London 
during his first year, he was invited to 
preach at Tring. The clergyman Mr. 
Spurgeon thus describes, and he tells 
what he did for him: 

“If I remember vightly, the worthy man’s 
stipend only amounted to about 15s. a week, 
He had invited us to tea at his house; but 
while we sat in his humble home my con- 
science rather smote me, because my good 
deacon and I were consuming some of his 
scanty store of ee ye and I began to 
think of some mn by which we could re- 
pay him for his kindness. I noticed that 
our friend. was wearing an alpaca coat, 
which was very shiny, and in places was 
so worn that I could not see through it. * * 
So at the close of the service I id to the 
congregation: ‘Now, dear friends, I have 
— to you as well as I could, and you 

ow that our Saviour said to His dis- 
ciples, _“ ly ye have received, freely 
give.” I don’t want anything fr6m you for 
myself, but the minister of this chapel looks 
to me as though he would not object to a 
new suit of clothes.’ I pointed down to my’ 


@ sovereign; ! 
nod his head to confirm my statement; 
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will all help as much as you can, our; 
Brother will soon have a new suit, and a, 
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go00d one, too.’ The collection was made, 
it realized a very fair sum, and the minister 
was in due time provided with a suit.” 


That rapid conception of the situation 
displayed by Mr. Spurgeon he emphasizes 
in this way: 


“While preaching in the hall on one oc- 
ecasion I deliberately pointed to a man i 
the midst of the crowd, and said: ‘ There 
is a man sitting there who is a shoemaker; 
he keeps his shop open on Sundays; it was 
open last Sabbath morning; he took nine- 
pence, and there was fourpence profit out 
of it; his soul is sold to Satan for four- 
pence.’ A city missionary, when going his 
rounds, met with this man, and seeing that 
he was reading one of my sermons, he 
asked the question, ‘Do you know Mr. 
Spurgeon?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the man, 
have every reason to know him; I have 
been to hear him, and under his preaching, 
by God’s grace, I have become a new creat- 
ure in Christ Jesus, Shall I tell you how 
it happened? I went to the music hall, 
and took my seat in the middle of the 
place; Mr. Spurgeon looked at me as if 
he knew me, and in his sermon he pointed 
to me, and told the congregation that I was 
a shoemaker, and that I kept my sho 
open on Sundays; and I did, Sir. I shoulc 
not have minded that; but he also said that 
I took ninepence the Sunday before, and 
that there was fourpence profit out of it. 
I did take ninepence that day, and four- 
pence was just the profit; but how he 
should know that I could not tell.’” 


Mr. Spurgeon had been seriously ill in 
1858. Mrs. Spurgeon presents this inci- 
dent; a visit paid her husband by Mr. 
Ruskin: 


“ My beloved was down stairs for the first 
time that day, and was lying on the couch 
in the room I have indicated. How well I 
remember the intense love and devotion 
displayed by Mr. Ruskin, as he threw him- 
self on his knees by the dear patient's side, 
and embraced him with tender affection and 
tears. ‘My brother, my dear brother,’ he 
said, ‘how grieved t am to see you thus!’ 
His sorrow and sympathy were most touch- 
ing and comforting. He had brought with 
him two charming engravings—gems of ar- 
tistic taste, which still adorn the walls of 
one of the rooms at Westwood—and some 
bottles of wine of a rare vintage, which he 
hoped would prove a cordial to the sufferer’s 
much-weakened frame, My husband was 
greatly moved by the love and considera- 
tion so graciously expressed, and he very 
often referred to it afterward in grateful 
appreciation; especially when, in later years, 
there came a change of feeling on Mr. Rus- 
kin’s part, and he strongly repudiated some 
of the theological opinions to which Mr. 
Sta closely clung to the end of his 
ife.”” 


At the beginning of his remarkable ca- 
reer young gentlemen and old ones on 
the London press scarcely appreciated 
him. Here is a notice of a correspondent 
in 1856. The article is headed “A Cleri- 
cal Buffoon,” and the preacher’s 
straightforward talk is thus commented 
on: 


“IT am told one leading minister of the In- 
dependent denomination, after hearing this 
precocious youth, said that the exhibition 
was ‘an insult to God and man.’ Actually, 
I hear, the other Sunday, the gifted divine 
had the impudence, before preaching, to 
say, as there were many young ladies pres- 
ent, that he was engaged—that his heart 
was another’s, he wished them to clearly 
understand that—that he might have no 
presents sent him, no attentions paid him, 
no worsted slippers worked for him by the 
young ladies present. I suppose the dear 
divine has been rendered uncomfortable by 
the fondness of his female auditors; at any 
rate, such is the impression he wishes to 
leave. The only impression, however, he 
seems to have produced upon the judicious 
few is one of intense sorrow and regret that 
such things should be, and that such a man 
should draw.” 

Of all Mr. Spurgeon’s visits the one he 
paid Geneva and his preaching in Cal- 
vin’s pulpit was the most remarkable. 
He wrote about it in this way: 

“I preached in the cathedral at Geneva, 
and I thought it a great honor to be allowed 
to stand in the pulpit of John Calvin. I 
do not think half the people understood 
me; but they were very glad to see and 
join in heart wi.h the worship in which 
they could not join with the understand- 
ing. I did not feel very happy when I 
came out in ful! canonicals, but the request 
Was put to me in such a beautiful way 
that I could have worn the Pope's 
tiara, if by so doing I could have preached 
the Gospel the more freely. They said, 
‘Our dear brother comes to us from an- 
other country. Now, when an Ambassa- 
dor comes from another land, he has the 
right to wear his own costume at Court; 
but, as a mark of great esteem, he some- 
times condescends to the manners of the 
people he is visiting, and’ wears their Court 
dress.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ yes, that I will, cer- 
tainly, if you do not require it, but merely 
ask it as a token of my Christian love. I 
shall feel like running in a sack, but it will 
be your fault.” It was John Calvin’s gown, 
and that reconciled me to it very much. I 
do love that man of God; suffering all his 
life long, enduring not only persecutions 
from without, but a complication of disor- 
ders from within, and yet serving his Mas- 
ter with all his heart. I ask your prayers 
for the Church at Geneva.” 

That this autobiography will be widely 
read in England and the United States is 
positive, for in point of popularity there 
was no one who ever had as many de- 


vout hearers as had Mr. Spurgeon. 


Mr. Munger’s Art Bequest to Chicago 


It is announced in Chicago that the art 
treasures in the collection of Albert A. Mun- 
ger, the millionaire pioneer who died a few 
days ago at Mackinac Island, have become, 
by his death, the absolute property of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Sixty-three paint- 
ings, valued at $300,000, and representing 
years of collecting, go to enrich the gallery 
on the lake front. They form one of the 
most notable bequests ever made to the 
people of Chicago. The collection wag 
formed by Mr. Munger in his later years 
and after his retirement from his extensive 
real estate and grain business. European 
travel and visits to the famous galleries of 
the Old World gave Mr. Munger his first in- 
centive. When a picture attracted him the 
price seldom prevented him from obtaining 
possession of it. 

Bougereau’s “Tne Bathers,”" one of the 
most popular pictures with the Chicago pub- 
lic, cost the purchaser $28,000, and Meis- 
sonier’s “‘ The Vidette ” was soid to him for 
$86,000. “The viece in Danger,” a work 
which has attracted much attention recent- 
ly among visitors to the Art Institute, was 
purchased for $22,000. It represents a cav- 
alry charge against a piece of field artillery, 
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Return of the 
Seventy-first. 


Double page of admirable illustrations 
of this noteworthy event. 
PORTRAIT OF COMPANY I. 


e New York Times 


lilustrated Magazine Supplement 
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OTHER FEATURES: 
~~ 
A Distinguished Officer 


Full-page portrait of Major Gen. 
Francis V. Greene, U. 8S. V., former 
Colonel Seventy-first Regiment, New 
York Volunters. 


Famous Conference 


The story of the famous Tribunal of 
Arbitration which met twenty-seven 
years ago at Geneva, Switzerland, to 
adjust the claims of the United States 
against Great Britain arising from 
the war of the rebellion. Half-page 
reproduction of a photograph of the 
American representatives at the ses 
sions of the tribunal. 


Patriotic New York Society 


“The Daughters of Lafayette Post, 
No, 140, G. A. R.” Portraits of four- 
teen of the best-known members, Miss 
Mabe! Harrison Duncan, Miss Blanche 
C. Kittle, Mrs. P. W. Nickerson, Miss 
Marie Mitchell Strobridge, Miss May 
Banta, Miss Grace A. Morrison, Miss 
Helen Doremus Wessels, Miss Joseph- 
ine Garrison, Miss M. Edith Blas- 
check, Mrs. Warren P. Johnson, Mrs. 
J. W. Knight, Miss Mattie B. Rich- 
ards, Miss Anna Francis, Miss Maude 
A. Morrison. 


New York Ferries 


Their early history, with illustrations 
of one of the first Fulton Ferry boats 
and the ferryboat of to-day. 


The Drama 


Portraits of 
Allen as Glory Quayle 
Christian,” Annie Russell 
Sadie Martinot in “The Turtle,” 
Dorothea Baird as Rosalind, Nellie 
O’Neil as Fay Kerr in “A Day and 
a Night,” Ethel Barrington in “ The 
Dawn of Freedom,” William Gillette 
in ‘Too Much Johnson,” Taylor 
Granville as Widgets in “ The Royal 
Box,” Virginia Harned in “The Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula,” Constant 
Coquelin in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
and Emil Sauer, the pianist. 


The Musical Season 


Full page of illustrations, including a 
scene from De Wolf Hopper’s new 
comic opera, “‘ The Chariatan,” to be 
produced at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre on Monday evening. Portraits of 
De Wolf Hopper and Nella Bergen. 
Scene from “ Boccaccio,” to be repro- 
duced at the American Theatre by 
the Castle Square Opera Company. 
Portraits of Rosa Leighton, Villa 
Knox, and Gertrude Quinlan, and of 
Lizzie Mac Nichol and Raymond 
Hitchcock of the Castle Square Opera 
Company. 


Men in the Public Eye 


Portraits of the five Peace Commis- 
sioners to adjust the treaty of peace 
between Spain and the United States, 
and portraits of the American and 
Canadian Arbitration Commissioners. 
Portrait of George N. Curzon, new 
Viceroy to India; of Capt. Charles G. 
Smith of the Thirteenth Infantry, 
who captured the only battle flag ob- 
tained from the Spanish troops in the 
war in Cuba, and of Chin Pom Ye, 
the Korean Minister. 


Fiction 
“ Brother Paul’s Intention.” 
W. S. Burton. 


Viola 
in “The 
as Sue, 


Alma Kremer, 


By Mrs. 


The Dllustrated Magazine accompa- 
nies, without additional charge, ench 
copy of the Sunday Edition of The 
New York Times, Price, Five Cents, 


The New Work Times, 


“ All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


with the horses down and the soldiers en- 
gaged in death struggles) Smoke from the 
field pieces floats over the combatants. 


er 


Chauncey M. Depew has written an in- 
troduction tc Harry Steel Morrison's “A 
Yankee Boy’s Success,” in which the genial 
after-dinner speaker refers to his sixteen- 
year-old author’s hair as of such a re- 
markable red as to make one “ wonder 
what might be underneath it.” This re- 
markable young man began his career by 
interviewing President McKinley, Mayor 
Strong, Russell Sage, and others for a New 
York newspaper. Then, with only $25 in 
his pocket, he made a trip abroad, and 
actually succeeded in exchanging comments 
with Gladstone, Queen Victoria, the King 
of Belgium, and the President of France. 
The book, which will shortly be published 
by the Frederick A, Stokes Company, will 


be the true story of his adventures. 





now being hawked about the streets of New York 
2 cents. It has for title, “Spain's Trail of Blood.” 
On the cover is a death’s head, with crossed swords 
instead of bones, and from these drips blood in crimson 
ink, and there is a puddle of gore at the foot of the 
page. For illustrations there are the starving recon- 
centrados and many prints, coarsely made copies of 
the old copper plates of books of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, showing the tortures of the Inquisition. The text 
is mainly derived from Motley, Prescott, Mackenzie, 
Alison, Irving, and Buckle. With some ingenuity the 
compiler of tWt pamphlet has sought for all that was 
horrible in the past history of Spain, and cites his 
authorities. From Ferdinand and Isabella's decrees 
against Jews and Moors to Weyler’s orders in Cuba, 
where women and children were to be starved to death, 
the saddest of all stories of oppression can be read. 
The question we ask is this: Considering what was the 
vast distribution of this pamphlet, for it was sold, s0 
we are told, in enormous quantities throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the United States and the 
Canadian Provinces, what were the effects of such a 
pamphlet? Prescott, Motley, Alison! To many these 
were but passing names, heard in schooldays, maybe, 
but scarce remembered; but here in this two-cent 
pamphlet what these men had written about Spain 
came as a revelation, and perhaps what were the sins 
* of a country in the long past had left its lasting impresa 
on the generations of Americans of to-day. It were 
wiser to preach humanity and forgiveness, but human 
nature is, alas! slow of change. We might like to oblit- 
erate the pages which the historian has written, but we 
cannot, and so for a paltry 2 cents the printed word be- 
comes all of a glow again. Passing from the pamphlet 
itself to that person with the collecting fad, an assem- 
blage of objects the war has produced was shown us 
the other day. In buttons alone there were thirty- 
eight various specimens. As to the pamphlets, or 
the cheap publications sold on the streets, there were 
forty-two, but, said the collector, “there are manv 
other buttons which I trust to find; but as to the street 
publications, some one has made a list of eighty or 
more, and I hope to get some of them. There were 
lots of such published in the West, which never came 
to New York.” 


Still and forever will we fight and bicker over 
Heine, the incomprehensible one; for we remember 
what Arnold wrote about him when he first read his 
“ Reisebilder.” The Englishman was sorely puzzled how 
to place him, and contented himself with quoting what 
Paris said of Heine, “un Voltaire au clair de la lune,” 
repeating Pierrot’s song. And Carlyle called “ Heine a 
biackguard,” and but yesterday Mommsen thundered 
at him, saying he was “amanofnohonor.” Heine was 
the result perhaps of his environment, and the soil 
gave forth a fruit which had some savor of sweeiness, 
but with much acridity in the flavoring, and it was 
prickly and shed thorns, and these have stuck into the 
fingers of those who wanted to pluck that fruit. Heine 
was Greek, German, Parisian, and Jew, and he never 
entirely forgot his own race, though he tried to, and 
now he would laugh, and the laugh showed hysteria, 
and then he would sob, and the tears which flooded his 
voice were at least genuine; but then his crying and 
his laughing were so close together that you doubted 
his sincerity. The mental jolt Heine gives you tells 
against him, and sometimes, too, the topics he selects 
are coarse, and, though his treatment of them may 
be grotesque, the subjects themselves are badly se- 
lected. Theophile Gautier’s “ Heine, a German Apollo,” 
is a catch phrase. In “The Gods in Exile” there can 
never be such a heavy Teutonic varlet. Did Heine pass 
away to another world as a Christian or a Jew? Semites 
clHng to the idea that he died in the faith of his fore- 
fathers, for it is said that about his last words were: 
“God will pardon me; that is His business.” Does 
that mean the pity of the All Merciful? But, then, men’s 
dying speeches must always be considered as some- 
what apocryphal. Heine’s faith followed perhaps the 
whim of the moment, depending on his physical condi- 
tion, and for years he was tortured by the most pain- 
ful of diseases. Every now and.then there rages a 
Heine discussion, and it will be resumed with every 
new book treating of the poet—for at least Heine’s 
greatest enemies, even those rated with the Judenhetze 
of to-day, deign to call him a poet. The latest contri- 
bution to the study of Heine is Dr. C. A. Buchheim’s 
“ Heine’s Lieder und Gedichte,” published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


Having given our readers some few ideas as to the 
character of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri edited by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, a letter written by a spoiled boy to 
his father was commented on. The Egyptian lad in- 
formed his father that if he was not taken to town to 
see the sights he would make a row. The error in speil- 
ing and grammar in the missive attested to its origi- 
nality. Little boys would write just that way, whether 
on an old papyrus or on modern paper. One curious 
portion of the volume is devoted to the translations of 
contracts, bills, and private correspondence. The triv- 
jalties of thousands of years ago become momentous 
to-day. Here are two invitations not printed in copper- 
plate. One reads: “ Chaeremon requests your company 


Mr. Moncure D, Conway, in The Athenaeum, writes 
on a historical topic of no minor importance. In a 
recent letter to The London Times, where an interview 
with Bismarck is printed, this is what the Chancellor 
is reported to have said: “ Frederick the Great was the 
first European sovereign who recognized the indepen- 
dence of the United States,” Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
declares this to be an amazing statement. He writes: 
“While Louis XVI. not only recognized American in- 
dependence, but allied himself with it, and sent over 
the officers, money, and ships without which that inde- 
pendence might have remained a paper declaration, 
Frederick the Great never uttered a word of sympathy 
with Washington or with his cause, but Hessian troops 
were sent over with Frederick’s tacit consent to crush 
independence. Vain efforts were made by d’Alembert 
to elicit from Frederick some opinion about the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” Did Bismarck, asks Mr. Conway, be- 
lieve in that legend that Frederick sent a sword to 
Washington with the message: “From the oldest Gen- 
eral in the world to the greatest”? The conclusion of 
the note is striking: “There was no such sword or 
message. I.once asked Carlyle if he knew of anything 
said or written by Frederick out of which the legend 
might have grown. He replied: ‘Nothing whatever. 
There is not the slightest foundation for it.’” We shall 
have to erase these pretty stories from our school- 
books, 


How King Solomon bottled up the demon and flung 
bottle, cork, and all into the sea is a persistent story, 
and we know, too, in the “ Arabian Nights” a careless 
fisherman, who loosed one of these same afrits, and how 
ever since that time the bad one had been rarging 
round this world. M. Pognon when attached to the 
French Consulate at Bagdad came into possession of a 
collection of bowls bearing inscriptions in various 
languages. Some of the writings are in Mandoean, 
some in Hebrew, and a few in Pelhavi. The bowls 
were found near the Euphrates, and were invariably 
placed upside down, that is, the hollow of the bowl was 
underneath. In that way the bad spirit was kept in 
durance, One peculiarity as to the locality of the bowls 
was that they were never buried near a town or where 
there was a house. Suppose by an accident one of these 
little prison bowls had been smashed, then the afrit 
‘would have at once proceeded to business. The in- 
scriptions on the bowls abound with curses and im- 
precations. It is quite possible that, as M. Pognon in- 
timates, the jailer who imprisoned the afrits had to go 
on his regular rounds so as to see that his bowls had 
not been disturbed. Here is something curious. In 
common slang a prison is a “jug.” Now construct 
your fine theory and make “the jug” as derived from 
the bowL 


Since the law of libel is carried out to-day to an 
outrageous extent in England, it is worth while com- 
menting on a case occurring in Scotland in 1613, which 
is recorded in The Athenaeum. One Stercovius had 
written something quite derogatory- to the Scotch, and 
James I. had Mr. Patrick Gordon bring suit against 
Stercovius for libel. The King’s orders were that Gor- 
don should “employ his best endeavors and omit no 
means, industry, or expense to have the libel recalled 
and the author condignly punished.” The result was 
that the unfortunate Stereovius paid the penalty with 
his person, and was hanged, “ washing away by his 
infamous death,” so the old record reads, “ any stain or 
blot which his malicious libel might otherwise have 
caused to the perpetual disgrace of his Majesty’s na- 
tion of Scotland, especially of its burghs.” But after 
the unfortunate Stercovius had paid the penalty with 
his life there remained an unsettled bill. Six hundred 
pounds sterling was due for the costs, and the Scotch 
burghs being thrifty were by no means disposed to 
pay that sum, so Mr. Patrick Gordon brought a suit 
for the money. Once more there was litigation. As far 
as it can be made out, Mr. Patrick Gordon through 
the Lords of Council received his money some time in 
1614. Who was Stercovius and what was the character 
of his libel are not known. 


Are we to accept this story having to do with the 
printing of the Bismarck memoirs as truthful? or are 
we to consider it as a réclame? An English newspaper, 
supposably reliable, prints about this: That the great 
man in 1891 sold his memoirs to the firm of J. J. G. 
Cotta of Stuttgart for 1,000,000 marks. (The mark 
corresponds with the English shilling.) About two 
weeks ago the putting into type of the first volume of 
the work was begun, but with great secrecy. The copy 
was cut into tiny strips,and so distributed toa special 
set of compositors, and particular pains were taken not 
to give any information as to the author. Then extra 
precaution was taken with the forms. There is nothing, 
however, so extraordinary about this procedure. In this 
thieving era newspapers are often forced to resort to 
the same precautions when something extraordinary 
falls into their hands. Was there reason to suppose 
that the powers that be would not take in an amiable 
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of no work published in recent years 
to cause so much discussion. Will they 
be after all the true, authentic, ungarbied reminiscences 
of the man of blood and iron? There are only two 
countries in the world where the printing press is free, 
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Is it worth while to ledrn that of Sir Walter Scott’s 
heroines, some forty in all, there are only four of them 
who had living mothers? He gave his ladies strong, 
vigilant, wide-awake fathers, but the great romance 
writer seems to have pretty generally eliminated the 
mammas. The Wizard of the North, so a writer in Notes 
and Queries intimates, had a special liking for heroines 
who were orphans. In abolishing the mother, was Sir 
Walter averse to the depicting of the mother-in-law? 
Some one to whom this study of the Sir Walter Scott 
heroines were presented, made this sage remark, that 
in the time when these great novels were composed 
“a right-minded young lady would walk in everything 
by the guidance of her mother, supposing her mother 
to be reasonably good and sensible.” The idea con- 
veyed is about this, that Sir Walter could not imagine 
an independent Effie Deans or an Amy Robsart, or a 
Rebecca with a mother. We have had some discussion 
about Miss Austen. The analysis of Jane Austen’s he- 
roines shows that she followed pretty generally Sir 
Walter, for the ladies are “ practically without moth- 
ers, or have silly ones.” The same methods of search 
might be applied to Thackeray and Dickens, and for a 
silly mother was there ever one like Mrs. Nickleby? 


In the history of English publication houses of the 
close of this century there is no event of greater mo- 
ment than the incorporation of the firm of Messrs 
Bentley in that of the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Per- 
haps the late Mr. George Bentley represented the older 
régime, for he may not have taken kindly to the more 
recent methods of English publication. He had, how- 
ever, scored in his time many notable successes, and 
the name of Bentley alone on a title page was @ 
guarantee of the excellence of the book. As to the 
enterprise, the good judgment, of the Messrs. Macmil- 
lan, it is unnecessary for us to say anything. All Eng- 
lish-speaking people have read and are reading the 
Macmillan books. It is stated on good authority that 
Macmillan’s Magazine is to be issued in the time to 
come on a larger scale. Of course the American branch 
of the Macmillans will respond to the newer impulse, 
Among the last of the Bentley triumphs was the publi- 
cation of that notable book, the “Reminiscence of 
Lord Roberts.” As to the past of that house, how 
many pleasant reminiscences are centred in Bentley’s 
Magazine? The new firm, or the incorporation of the 
two old ones, having now all the elements of success, 
has our best wishes for a prosperous future. 


In folk lore you can find anything. Here is a Bnv 
zilian Indian story. The jaguar and the monkey met 
The jaguar had a luscious bunch of plantains which 
the monkey craved. “I will gladly give you the plan- 
tains,” said the jaguar, “ providing you catch a fawn for 
me.” “ Agreed!” cried the monkey. “ But,” added the 
jaguar, “if you don’t get the fawn you must promise to 
let me bite a mouthful out of you.” “ Agreed,” once 
more cried the gleeful monkey. The monkey ate the plan- 
tains, and the little matter about the fawn quite slipped 
his memory. Then one day the jaguar met the monkey 
and insisted on taking his pay out of the monkey’s 
hide. The business, becoming serious, was left to the 
peccari to decide, “ It seems all right enough,” said the 
peccari, “only this: How am I to determine what is 
the exact size of a jaguar’s mouthful, and also where 
is he to bite? He had better refer the matter to the 
big snake.” The big snake took the subject under con- 
sideration. His judgment was that he would have to 
swallow the jaguar, the monkey, and the peccari. The 
jaguar and peccari he did at once assimilate, but the 
monkey, being nimble, escaped. Is this another varia- 
tion of the Shylock business? Andrew Lang will please 
explain. 


There is a house in New Burlington Street, London, 
But why New? There never is anything new in London, 
The local color must be old. In then, this New Burling- 
ton Street, the London vans thronging the other day 
were hauling away the old books and literary lumber 
of a century or more, for here had once been packed 
away the Bentley stock in trade. And were there not 
shades of men, once famous, who stood in the court- 
yard back of the building in New Burlington Street and 
showed a mundane amazement at the change? Did 
Richard Harris Barham or Theodore Hook or Douglas 
Jerrold or Dickens saunter around, making no audible 
footfall, yet uneasy? All things pass, that is, the mae 
terial ones, but the intangible ones are the more last- 
ing. And so all the good words these men have written 
for Bentley, over which we have laughed and cried, re- 
main everlasting, though the Bentley building in New 
Burlington Street is to be a memory of the past. The 
founder of this house was Edward Bentley and he died 
some years ago. 


That is a neat expression Mrs. Ritchie uses, when 
telling of her father’s writing of “Catherine.” 
“* Catherine’ was one of the most cynical of my fath- 
er’s stories. He wrote many cynical things in those 
early days, as people do when they are very young 
and happy.” Perhaps Thackeray’s prentice hand in 
“Catherine” was in sympathy with the blood-and- 
thunder stories of his younger days. It was just 
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Thackeray’s luck that in the choice of the name for 
his heroine he got into trouble, for there was a real 
vocalist, a Catherine Hayes somewhat in vogue in 
Thackeray's salad days, and the friends of the singer 
threatened the author. It is even remembered in the 
Thackeray annals that some of Catherine Hayes’s 
familiars took lodgings opposite the story-teller’s 
house, and that a personal intervention with a club 
might have been possible. But Thackeray good-na- 
turedly explained matters, and so the incident came to 
nothing. After all there was an actual Catherine 
Hayes, who was a notorious murderess. 





“ What is new is not true, 
What is true is not new.” 
—Burton’s Vikram. 

Fairy tales there are, where by the merest accident 
there are miracles introduced, but these miracles are 
not exactly commonplace things to-day, but have an 
exact scientific possibility. For instance, in Notes and 
Queries there is a story quoted written by Mir Muham- 
mad M’asum in 1600. An exiled Prince meets a man 
who is carrying what are designated as “ hakku tubes.” 
Looking at the man the Prince discovers that just as 
long as the man holds the hakku tubes his entire in- 
terior economy is visible. The Prince at once pur- 
chases the tubes. Coming to Ghuzni, he finds a patient. 
The King of Ghuzni is suffering from dyspepsia. There 
is good reason for the King feeling so uncomfortable, 
for when the hakku tubing is applied, lo! it is discov- 
ered that the patient had swallowed not less than two 
water snakes. Readers will then please observe that 
the X rays have been anticipated. The original of the 
story is to be found in Elliot’s History of India by its 
‘own historians. After a while we may discover that 
Noah’s ark had watertight bulkheads and twin screws. 


M. Bugéne Boudin, the marine painter, is dead, aged 
seventy-three. Boudin’s father was a Honfleur pilot, 
and the son was originally a sailor boy, or, as they 
dub such in France, “un moose,” and the word may 
have a nice derivation, meaning sea foam. Boudin got 
tired of knocking about on small craft, and became a 
salesman in a stationer’s shop at Rouen, where colors 
were dealt in. With pigments at hand, Boudin at once 
understood his vocation. He worked and worked 
and so acquired a wonderful technique. He painted 
water and sky, and caught the splash of the wave and 
the fleck of the cloud. It was Troyon who first ap- 
preciated Boudin’s skill, and it is said employed him 
to paint the skies in his own pictures. Corot never 
was tired of singing Boudin’s praises. “ King of Skies,” 
he called him. The artist’s work was slow, however, 
in coming to the point. Even in Paris he was not fully 
appreciated, and yet he was among the very best of 
the French painters of the sea. His shores of Nor- 
mandy are among his most effective pictures, though 
he was perfectly at home in Dutch and Venetian 
“ seascapes.” 


Commenting in an article entitled “Strange Puz- 
zles,” (see Times’s SATURDAY REview of Aug. 6,) where- 
in Max Miiller wonders how Heine expressed certain 
thoughts, and worded them precisely like a Sanskrit 
poet of two thousand years before, The Fortnightly 
Review for August tries to show how the resemblance 
may have been brought about. The Bhartribari lines, 
the writer states, are to be found in an ode of the 
Arabian poet Maimun ibn Kais, who lived in the 
Seventh century of our era. “If we are to suppose 
that Heine copied from Bhartrihari or from Al-’sha, 
how are we to explain the resemblance between the 
lines of the Indian and those of the Arabian poet? It 
is to be observed that these two resemble each other 
much more closely than either resembles Heine.” We 
leave the puzzle just as it is, as one of those things “no 
fellow can understand.” 


There was a great schoolmaster in England, and his 
Many wise sayings are being repeated. One of his 
axioms reads: “The perfectly educated will be jack-of- 
all-trades and master of one.” Now there are some who 
will adhere to the old adage and may repeat: “The 
perfectly educated will be jack-of-all-trades and master 
of none.” The political economist does not figure on 
charity boards, but what the master of Uppingham 
School said, giving it some latitude, ought to be re- 
membered: “ Never pauperize; never give; never let 
others prey on your life, nor you on theirs. The Chris- 
tian Church tried it for 1400 years and failed. * * * 
God lends, the devil gives.” 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s personal estate has been valued 
at £16,484. There is one request in her will, where she 
orders “that the Elgin marbles which did not belong 
to her should be carefully packed by an art packer 
and sent to her husband or to his representatives for 
presentation to the American National Gallery by his 
desire.” A brooch in the form of a rose given her by 
Walter Savage Landor, she gives to her niece, and a 
photograph of Landor to Mr. Swinburne. As to tho 
Elgin marbles, all of them are in the British Museum. 
A Mr. Atkinson may have had some few unimportant 
pieces, which were distributed after his death, but it is 
not likely that Mrs. Lynn Linton’s Elgin marbles have 
much value, 


Balzac is said to have driven his compositors and 
proofreaders to madness, A proof for him was simply a 
first draft. Every available space he filled up with fresh 
matter. As often as not twenty lines of printed matter 

Weald be sunenen ti She Seteniaeiins af Res ear wes: 


‘why you have been so stupid, dull, 


root whence sprang a new growth of 4,000 words. 
Mr. Kipling, so it is reported, never is quite satisfied 
with his proof, but emends and corrects and corrects 
and emends. Somebody says that six revises are none 
too many. We would like to see that singularly gifted 
person. who, having read the final proof of his own 
work, is satisfied with it. Only read in a year from 
now what you have printed and see the heaviness of 
the article, its defects of style, and you will wonder 
pointless, and 
careless, 


You may not look at Mr. A. B. Wenzell’s study in 
Collier’s Weekly, the title of which is ‘“‘ Her Consola- 
tion. Gettysburg, 1863—Santiago, 1898,” without emvu- 
tion. Many a woman, and maybe more than one man, 
will have the tears welling in their eyes when they see 
it. It is a mother who reads her Bible. Maybe she is 
looking at a date inscribed on that page, which records 
the Dirths and notes, too, the deaths. On the table near 
her is a photograph. Is it that of her son, who is no 
longer to cheer her waning life? Alongside of her is 
the Goddess of Victory, for she holds a palm in her 
hand, and she, too, feels pity, for she sees the trem- 
bling hands of the mother holding the book in which 
alone all consolation is to be found. The sketch is a 
masterful one, rapid, unstudied, but most effective, 
and, for the telling of the saddest of all stories, does 
the highest credit to the artist. There is heart in such 
work as this, and that is everything. 


When Tennyson in his “ Maud” wrote these sting- 
ing lines: 
“The broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuffed with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence,” 


did he mean John Bright? Mr. C. A. Vince, in his 
“ John Bright,” intimates that this was the poet’s inten- 
tion. This aspersion on Tennyson Mr. Joseph Temple 
in Literature denies. Tennyson wrote to Dr. Mann: 
“T am really obliged to you for defending me against 
the egregiously. nonsensical imputation of having at- 
tacked the Quakers and John Bright,” and again he 
says: “I did not know at the time he was a Quaker.” 
There is the strongest evidence that the poet had not 
John Bright in mind when he wrote the lines, and as 
o “ broad-brimmed,” that shape of head covering in 
England is not peculiar to Quakers alone, 


The recent exhibition of Lord Leighton’s works at 
his house has attracted deserved attention, The house 
was a creation of itself; Lord Leighton had embel- 
lished his home with Persian tiles, Boehm had made 
the frieze, and Walter Crane furnished designs. There 
are Cairene work and Syrian glass, and all the art 
treasures of a man with such taste as was the former 
President of the Academy. Lord Leighton’s sisters have 
presented to the English nation all the art property, 
but the house itself is not theirs to give. The prop- 
erty is a freehold and belongs to Lord Ilchester, sub- 
ject, of course to a ground rent. The subject is now be- 
ing mooted of never separating Lord Leighton’s art 
from its best setting, which is the house, and in that 
end an effort is to be made to keep the building intact. 


Ever since Max Miiller’s paper on “ Coincidences,” 
innumerable are the examples shown. Here is a curi- 
ous one which is found in Ross’s translation of Sadi’s 


Gulistan. It reads: “One of the King’s Ministers went 
to Zu-an-nun, the Egyptian, and asked his blessing, 
saying: ‘Day and night I am occupied in the service 
of my Prince, hoping for his favor and dreading his 
displeasure.’ Zu-an-nun wept and answered: ‘Had I 
feared the most high God as you have feared the King, 
I should have been among the number of elect!’ ”— 
(“ Of the Customs of Kings,” XXIX.) These are almost 
exactly the words of Wolsey. But—and there are 
“buts "—the exact meaning of the original Persian 
would have to be sought for before accepting the Eng- 
lish translation. 


In Prof. Bloomfield’s translation of the “ Hymns of 
the Atharva-Veda,” the charms and superstitions of 
the early East are recorded. Wonderful is it to find out 
how strongly rooted is human credulity, particularly in 
regard to the curative art. The belief, for instance, 
that color has something to do with jaundice exists to- 
day. Accordingly, the man of the time of the Veda be- 
lieved that by rejecting all yellow objects he could 
effect a cure. In the United States in 1898 the cure 
works inversely, and those having jaundice eat carrot3, 
because these vegetables are yellow. Red was a curative 
color, and kept off the evil eye, and in modern Italy 
a red-colored rag is a potent charm. In the South of 
France jaundice is dispelled by eating chickens which 
are of the yellow-legged variety. Saliva in the Atharva- 
Veda is the cure for a dog bite, and in France dog’s 
saliva is the specific, 


American artists in Holland all knew of the merits 
of Johan Hendrik Philip Wortman, and many were 
personally acquainted with this young sculptor. We 
regret to announce his death. He had just been married 
and went with his bride to Rome, and died in Italy of 
typhoid fever. Wortman was born at The Hague in 
1872, and when he was twenty-four won the prize at 
The Hague Academy of Fine Arts. Last'year his work 
at the Salon was a Calabrian peasant. One of his most 
recent works was the bust of Queen Wilhelmina. 


There was a pretty wedding ceremony the other day 
in the old church at Selborne, made memorable by Gil- 
bert White, and the occasion was the marriage of Mr. 
nein See  Suener Sn ener Aa Porte Dey, 
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Paris Letter. 


Eugene Boudin’s Death—Rochefort’s Memoirs in 
a Fine and Costly Edition. 

PARIS, Aug. 16.—French art has incurred a serious 
loss by the death which has just taken place at Dieppe 
of Eugéne Boudin, the landscape painter, whom Corot 
spoke of as the “roi des ciels,” which is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the “ roi des ciéux.” Boudin was one 
of the worthiest pioneers of impressionism in France, 
the pupil of Millet, Dupré, and Rousseau; one of the 
last survivors of that famous Barbizon school, of which 
we still hear so much but see so little. Not that Boudin 
ever went to Barbizon; he was exclusively a painter 
of the sea and its atmosphere, to which he was at- 
tached by early association, having been born the son 
of a boatman at Honfleur just seventy-three years ago. 
His beginnings were humble in the extreme. From a 
sailor’s life he passed to the mere humdrum existence 
of a salesman in a smali provincial stationer’s shop 
where artists’ materials were kept in stock. The colors 
and crayons which he here retailed first gave him the 
prompting for his subsequent vocation. He began to 
paint the sea as he saw it; perhaps his total lack of 
academic training stood him in good stead and helped 
him to become the sincere, unconventional artist which 
he remained to the end. While sketching on the Hon- 
fleur beach he made the acquaintance of Troyon, who 
recommended him to adopt art as a profession and to 
study in Paris. Millet and Vollon likewise helped him 
with counsel and encouragement. His first two efforts 
of any note were the “ Regatta at Trouville” and the 
“Deanville Casino,” but the public was very slow in 
showing even the most moderate appreciation of his 
genius. The immediate predecessor of Claude Monet, 
he shared in the general neglect which befell the im- 
pressionist school on its first appearance. Even later, 
when painters who were hardly more than his pupils 
had achieved official distinction and fame, he remained 
in the background. This was due to his inextinguish- 
able modesty, and to the fact that art alone preoccupied 
him, was his unique mistress, absorbed his entire am- 
bition, Among connoissuers his work came in latter 
days to be well known and highly prized; it roused 
the enthusiasm of critics, but it appealed less to the 
professional dealer. Boudin died at Dieppe, poor as he 
had lived, and French marine art has lost in him an 
indisputable master whom it will be difficult to replace, 

In spite of the admirable bibliophile spirit which 
has animated France for so many centuries—her book~ 
binders are still the first in the world—she is curiously 
behind the times in the department of printing and 
in the manufacture of papier de luxe. Perhaps the 
initiative of Morris and influence of the aesthetic Re- 
naissance to which Ruskin contributed so greatly to 
give birth, explain the advance which the Anglo-Saxon 
races have won over their French cousins in this 
special domain of art. In any case, it is a fact that no 
paper factory in France is capable of turning out a 
material which would satisfy all the exigencies of a 
punctilious collector of éditions de luxe on the other 
side of the channel. This deficiency has been brought 
to my notice in connection with the édition de Iuxe 
of M. Henri Rochefort’s “Aventures de ma Vie,” 
which is about to be published for a very limited num- 
ber of subscribers. The book will appear in the exhibi- 
tion year, and it is proposed to make it a monument of 
all that the art of the French bibliophile is capable of 
producing at this end of the century. Only 300 copies 
will be printed, and a committee composed of many of 
the leading artists and men of letters in the country 
has constituted itself for the purpose of supervising the 
execution of this unique work, which will be in a cer- 
tain sense a sort of homage to the eminent writer of 
the memoirs, somewhat similar in conception to the 
magnificent édition de luxe of his complete works of- 
fered to Voltaire by his admirers a century and a half 
ago. 

The memoirs themselves, which, apart from their 
brilliant style and adventurous interest, have great 
political and historical importance, will be most elabo- 
rately illustrated by M. Louis Métivet, a brilliant young 
draughtsman, whose work must be familiar to all 
readers of the Vie Parisienne. Each copy (the work 
is to be issued in four volumes) will be rendered novel 
by the intercalation of a unique, original drawing, 
water color, or engraving by some of the first artists of 
the day. When the 300 copies (a large number of which 
have already been privately subscribed for) have been 
printed, the type will be distributed and the blocks 
(for the illustrations in the text will be exclusively 
woodcuts) will be raffled for among the subscribers, 
Each copy will contain a special aphorism on some 
social or political topic in M. Henri Rochefort’s auto- 
graph. 

As the object has been to produce an exemplary 
specimen of national typographic art, all the materials 
will be manufactured in France. It was thus that the 
initial difficulty has arisen of obtaining the right sort 
of paper for woodcut impressions. It could have been 
found easily enough in England or America, but no 
French paper manufacturer was able to supply it, and 
it had to be specially made to order. The director, 


by the way, of the printing operations will be M. da 
Costa, the greatest master printer in France, and per- 
haps in Europe. Each copy will cost $240. 

ROWLAND STRONG. 





set forth with perfect clearness. And I can- 
not say that I fike the editor any the less 
for those, as the rigidly righteous in this as 
well as in more serious matters somehow 
Jack certain human attractions. We like 
those peccant fellowships. But those little 
cadillos which I think can be detected 
are as well pointed out. I am assum- 
them to be written by the editor, and if 
fm expressing my anxiety about certain 
opinions there stated I am giving some one 
“a fillip on his nose,” he is perhaps the 
st able to bear it, so that I should regard 
guch a mistake with—in his own phrase—“ a 
chastened grief.” The subject is quite in the 
ne of your work, Mr. Editor, and may 
perhaps start a thought or two. 

I shall come to the burden of my difi- 
quity by the shortest route, and perhaps if 
3% state,it at once its mere appearance may 
gerve for its instant recognition as a nat- 
wral-born inconsistency, without showing it 
in the light of comparison. 

On an article, then, entitled “‘ Culture and 
the Classics,” he says: “The heads of our 
great business firms have usually received 
@ tincture, and sometimes much more than 
@ tincture, of classic learning.” It is an ab- 
Bolute fact. There they stand—the very 
words as quoted. They took my breath 
clean away. As soon as I could, as it 
geemed, I stepped to where a portrait of the 
estimable gentleman hangs near my few 
books, and looked hard at him. I, who am 
accustomed to taking so serious a view of 
things, cannot but regard such a statement 
With the gravest concern, and the more 
anxiously I think of it the more, unfortu- 
Mately, does it persist in appearing as in- 
tended for a joke If it really is, it should, 
as it stands there, be announced as such, 
for we do not rate such papers among those 
of which Puck is a leading representative. 
That there is a relationship is apparent 
enough, though exactly what it is I am not 
@ble to state. The same lineaments may be 
traced, however, in Mr. Punch’s “ Sir Gor- 
gius Going In for Culture ’’: 


“ Look ‘ere, Clarke, ‘appy thought! Ill 

ake this little room the libery, you know; 

ve a lot of books. Mind you order me 
some.”’ 

“Yes, Sir Gorgius; 
shall I order?” 

“Oh, the best, of course, with binding and 
all that to match.” 

* res. Sir Gorgius; how many shall I or- 


what sort of books 


~ Well—et me see—suppose we say a cou- 
ple of hundred yards of ‘em, hay? That’s 
about the size of it, I think.” 


Or in this from life, which, whether really 
true or not, evinces the common recognition 
of the literary condition of the “heads of 
business firms.” It is said of the man who 
gave a half million sterling to the Kirk of 
Scotland, (of which, by the way, the witty 
then Bishop of Peterborough said, when in- 
formed of it, that it was the largest fire in- 
surance premium he had heard of,) it was 
said of this man that, when ordering books 
for a library he had added to his house, in 
answer to the bookseller’s question of 
“ What books?” he said: “ Od, I dinna ken 
oo, just Burns and Scott and Shakespeare, 
and sic like. I’m no muckle addicted to 
feadin’, but the ycung bodies ‘ll ken, I 
tackon.” And yet it seems that there may 
be some mute, inglorious Tennysons, some 
latent Max Miillers, lurking in our stores, 
among men to whom Barney Barnato and 
J. T. North are beau ideals, but to whom 
“classic learning” Is as much a thing of 
foolishness as Christianity was to the 
Gree ks. 


“ My tables—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may sell and sell and be a Classic; 
At least I am sure it may be so in England.” 

But we have The Spectator telling us not 
long ago that “there are great houses in 
England by the score in which the libraries 
are treasures, while their owners are sport- 
ing men, or rowdy men, or men with whom 
pleasure is the business of life, or are even, 
in some fewer instances, men of exceptional 
ignorance. Was not the key of one great 

* English library lost for two years without 
its owner ever missing it?” And these 
Owners are men of classic education, I will 
not say “ learning.” 

I think that literature stands right across 
the path of such men, both the one set and 
the other, and that as they pursue their 
course it is vain to ask it to turn into their 
way with them, for they can no more dwell 
together than “crabbed age and youth”; 
and that, so far from having “ much more 
than a tincture of classic learning,” the 
heads of business firms are no more related 
to the classics than The Spectator’s owners 
of great libraries, but that both are non- 
literary, and for a great part anti-literary. 
Not only do I think that literature stands 
in the way of those men, but that it is, in 
its best form, a protest against the spirit 
under the domination of which they pursue 
their objects Tu any attempt to force upon 


literature so ill-assorted a union I wish to | 


enter a protest and forbid the bans. It is 


not.that I love “ heads of business firms” | 


the less, but literature more. Nor am I ap- 
prehensive of 
business man, whose attitude toward litera- 
ture—at best one of indifference—will not 
be more satisfactory by its representatives 
making claims for him, of the fictitiousness 
ef which he is so fully aware; but which in- 


@ifference is likely thereby to result in abso- 


being misconstrued by the | 


and brilliant thinker and writer, by the 
late George Stillman Hillard, worthy of 
his judgment, and published in Boston. 
Within a few years Sidney Colvin, the ad- 
mirable critic, published a still finer selec- 
tion, as containing many exquisite minor 
poems, while Mr. Hillard made his selec- 
tions from the prose work only of this 
master ot scholarship and language, a 
favorite of Bmerson, With these two mas- 
terly volumes at hand, is it likely a third, 
and most probably not superior, judge to 
Hillard and Colvin has equalled them? We 
know nothing of the compiler except as a 
Harvard instructor, 

Then, too, let me ask, What is the value 
of literary reputation if not ag,lasting as 
it ought to remain? Are the only stand- 
ards of current criticism contemporary 
authors, or are they not rather to be 
judged by the great masters and prede- 
cessors, who have become classic by time? 
Some friend or personal admirer substitutes 
partiality for pure criticism which Is pre- 
sumably impartial In a paragraph we 
read of Mr. Stedman’s “ Prince’s Ball,” 
“ Nothing in American society verse equals 
it.” Where is Halleck’s “ Fanny and the 
Grapery ’—as superior to it as Praed and 
later English masters of vers de societe 
are to Mr. Stedman? 

Once more, Mr. Boker’s (as we remember) 
dramatic sketch is referred to, in connec- 
tion with a new version of Dante's cele- 
brated romantic episode, in a notice of a 
certain new aspirant to poetic laurels in 
England, Mr. Stephen Phillipps, but no 
reference is made to the “Story of Ri- 
mini,”’ so beautifully paraphrased by Leigti 
Hunt. Even the prose stories from the 
Italian poets, by the same delightful writer, 
a classic of over half a century, are more 
truly poetical than any versified transla- 
tions since Fairfax, and from the abstract 
of Dante, the Italian “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
one may obtain a better idea of the divine 
comedy than from a score of ambitious 
translators, who, like the most popular of 
American poets, has nothing in common 
with his great master, nor the English 
Cary, who was the accepted translator. 

SENEX. 

Newport, R. I., Aug. 12, 1898, 


Sir John Vaughan and Weyler. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to 
your valuable paper and Tue SaTuRDAY 
teVIEW, but why will some writers for the 
latter try to stir up ill-feeling by recalling 
the past, when the South and North have 
just passed through a foreign war shoulder 
to shoulder; and England, our common 
ancestor, has evinced such friendship 
toward the Americans? Your “ M. D.” cor- 
respondent should “heal himself” of his 
bilious attack, Cruelty exists among all 
people, as does generosity, and Anderson- 
yille was an awfully cruel affair, equal to 
Weyler, but it was perpetrated by the 
North as well as by the South. The 
latter pleaded for an exchange of prisoners, 
as all resources had been exhausted for 
her armies and her prisoners. As Gen. 
Toombs remarked, “‘ We have worn our- 
selves out by whipping the Yankees.” The 
North had enough and to spare, but cruelty 
to Southern prisoners was an every-day 
occurrence. Stanton refused an exchange. 
Gen, Grant's letter to the Secretary of War 
is now open to inspection in the War Depart- 
ment, in which he advised that “‘no ex- 
change be made, as such would be detri- 
mental to the invading armies of the 
North.” Doubtless Sir John Vaughan was 
cruel—so was Stanton and Weyler. Why 
“haul them over the coals?” Let them 
be where history has assigned them, and let 
peace reign once more. VERITAS. 
Millwood, Va., Aug. 23, 1898, 


Rye Grown in Scotland. 


To the Editor of The New York*Times: 

I read with real pleasure a letter in Tue 
TrmEs’s SATURDAY REVIEW, written by “ R. 
H.,”’ regarding the “‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 
controversy. It is full of sound common 
sense, and that is all that is necessary, to 
settle this matter between rye grain and 
the River Rye to a native or one acquainted 
with Scotland. In Scotland there are a few 
rivers which require boats to ferry people 
from one side to the other, and certainly 
these could not be crossed by stepping 
stones, These rivers, of course, have bridges 
across them, too. What are known as 
“burns,” small tributaries of other bigger 
tributaries or streams, so to speak, can very 
well be crossed by stepping stones, and as 
“R. H.” remarks, with no danger of wet- 
ting one’s petticoats or even .one’s feet. 
Many a time have I crossed such streams— 
walked along the bank until I came to a 
shallow place in the stream, and if a plank 
was not convenient to throw across, then 
find some big stones, and thus ford the 
burn dry shod 

Also how many such streams, but at some 
part of their windings, could not be narrow 
enough to jump? Where is the Scottish 
man and woman of to-day that has not as 
boy and girl forded these streams in such 
a manner? And then, again, the song says, 


Aberdeenshire farm lands without seeing 
rye grain fields. It is used mostly for fod- 
der when in a green state; and has the ap- 
pearance of bere or wheat, but is darker 
looking in color. Sometimes it is sown with 
grass seeds, and it will grow continuously 
upon soil that will produce no other crop. 
It can stand the cold well, and the straw 
makes splendid bedding, as well as thatch- 
ing material, and many of the peasant 
homes of Scotland are thatched. 

One can see even the necessity of grow- 
ing rye grain. Might not Burns’s own home 
have been thatched with it? And what 
about rye whisky? Did Burns never taste 
any of it? In every field, no matter what 
was sown in it, bere, barley, oats, or rye 
grain, a narrow pathway was always left 
for handiness from ohe park to the other, 
or leading to the cottar houses, a near cut, 
by-way, or going to the shop on errands, 
These pathways cut off quite a distance, and 
in a hurry were a great consideration. Many 
a time I have “ dragglet” all my petticoats 
and wet my feet, too, coming through these 
very flelds along the “ roadie,” as we used 


to call these footpaths; ay, and have walked, 


and been kissed by a lad, too, “ comin’ 
thro’ the rye.” AGNES DUFF. 
Camden, N. J., Aug. 22, 1898, 


Rye with a Big or Little “R.” 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Since you have given so much space in 
Tue Times’s SATURDAY REVIEW to fhe 
discussion of the phrase “ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye” I hope before closing the con- 
troversy you will succeed in settling the 
matter for all time. Since Mr. Phin seems 
to have been led astray by noting that 
“rye” in some editions of the song was 
capitalized, I shall confine my remarks to 
this phase of the dispute. As has beén 
pointed out, the song belongs to the class 
of songs “improved by Burns.” It was 
written to the tune of “‘Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye’’—the “Rye” capitalized, unquestion- 
ably. But to argue because of this cap- 
italization that a river, or stream, or burn 
by the name ot “Rye” is meant seems 
beating rye straw with a vengeance! In 
the days of Burns, and prior to his time, 
words were often honored with capitals 
without seeming rhyme or reason. The 
“tunes” or “airs” to which many of the 

cotch songs were written are capital illus- 
trations of this typographical idiosyncracy. 
I have seen the following glaring examples 
in a small songbook: (1) “ Ca’ the Yowes 
to the Knowes”’; (2) “Tibbie Fowler o’ 
the Glen” ; (3) “ Come, All ye Jolly Shep- 
herds’; (4) ““My Tocher’s the Jewel”; 
©) “The Woods o’ Aberdour.” Going by 
the titles alone a quibbler might prove 
“Knowes” and “Gien” to be the names 
of particular localities, and ‘‘ Shepherds” 
and “ Tocher” and “ Woods” to be par- 
ticular individuals, when the meanings 
without capitalization are very plain. 1 
knew a would-be critic once who did not 
bother much about spelling, so that he had 
the sound right. It was one of his favorite 
contentions that “the deuks dang owre 
my daddie” really meant “ the Duke’s dang 
owre my daddy’! and he could give very 
plausible reasons for his theory, 

“I had a horse, I had nae mare” was 
another of his readings for the title of a 
well-known song. My old friend has often 
been recalled on perusing*Mr. Phin’s brave 
attempts to bolster up a foolish and er- 
roneous proposition. 30th students would 
doubtless have been admirers of the pious 
woman who called her dog “ Moreover.” 
She said it was a good Bible name, and 
being challenged for ‘“‘proof” proudiy 
quoted ‘*‘ Moreover, the dog, came and licked 
his sores!” She must have had her own 
opinion about capitalization, too. 

With the title of the old song before him, 
Burns may even have written his “rye” 
with a capital letter, but it had no more 
hidden meaning than the capital “R” of 
“Green Grow the Rashes” in the opinion 
of JAMES D, LAW. 

Camden, N. J., Aug. 22, 1898. 


Jane Austen at a Recent Dinner 
Party. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
For the benefit of those among your 
readers of Taz Timps’s SATURDAY 


many 
tEVIEW who are interested in the much- 
discussed question of Jane Austen’s popu- 
larity as a writer, I send you a paragraph 
quoted from Mrs. Ritchie’s charming 
preface to her “ Book of Sybils,” (including 
Jane Austen,) which is a curious vindica- 
tion of the claim of those who place Miss 
Austen high in the rank of writers and 
deep in the affection of her steadily in- 
creasing public: 

“Not long ago a party of friends were 


sitting at luncheon in a suburb of London 
when one of them happened to make some 


impossible to leave out Jane 
household 


Austen’s dear name from a vob 
i ed women writing in the 


century, and although 
[ip Bo SE . 


the which is called 


t it is added, with 
some "alteration. in its place with the 
others.” 


I send this in the hope that it may prove 
a convincing argument to those (or is there 
only one?) on the other side. L. W. B. 

Salem, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1898. 


A Bull Among the Kye. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In the last issue of Tum Timus’s SATUR- 
pay Revisw your correspondent “KE. J 
H,” makes the following statement: 

To show that rye was cultivated in Scot- 
land in the time of Burns, it ts oniy neces- 
sary to te his rhyming repartee to 
Boyd. If my memory is not at fault, the 
impromptu runs thus: 

“Ts not Lord Crawford, but Lord Boyd; 
Of grace and manners he is void: 

Just like a bull among the rye, - 
Cries ‘Baugh!’ at fo as he gocs by. 

“®. J. H.” misquotes the last two lines, 
They should read: 

“ Just like a bull among the kye, m 
Cries ‘Boo!’ at folks as they pass by. 


Kye is the Scotch plural of cow. It is Am 
glo-Saxon. From it is derived the English 
kine. “ Boo,” a word used to frighten chil 
dren, originated from ‘“‘ Boh,” a great Gon- 
eral, son of Odin. As quoted by “BH. J.- 
H.,” the repartee is witless, but any one 
familiar with the grand importance of 4@ 
bull as he lords it over a herd of cows 
and bellows et passers-by will appreciate 
the ready rejoinder of the poet. J. H 

Jersey City, N. J., Aug. 30, 1898, 


A New Literary Centre. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

There are few greater pleasures than shar- 
ing with others any cause of aesthetic de- 
light. Will you, therefore, kindly give me this 
pleasure by permitting me through the 
pages of your ever-interesting SATURDAY 
Review to call the attention of your read- 
ers to a new poem? Not only a new poem, 
but, I fancy, a new poet, has been found 
almost under the shadow of the gilded 
dome of the Boston State House. Of late 
years there have been seasons of anxiety, 
of gloomy forebodings in “ the modern Ath- 
ens.” Mr. Howells thinks that Boston has 
lost its literary prestige, while he accords 
the title of literary centre to numerous 
towns, and even suggests Vienna as an 
American literary centre because Mark 
Twain lives there! But poor Boston! Alas, 
Bostonia fuit, in a literary sense and Mr. 
Howells’'s opinion. Mr. Howells now lives 
in New York. However, when the poet of 
“Star Marina” is known to an appreciat- 
ive world, Boston, or the suburb Medford, 
will again become a place of pilgrimage. 
This modest pamphlet, unheralded, fell, # 
the course of business, into my hands. The 
full title is “‘ Star Marina, a Chord from the 
Song Legends of Maine.”’ It is unquestion- 
ably my ignorance which makes the extrac- 
tion of “‘a chord” from “a legend” a puz- 
zling problem. The keen fancy, the swift 
imagination, of a true poet scorns to be 
checked by such trifling details. 

As to the poem—yes, it is a poem; the ar- 
rangement of the page admits of no doubt. 
In the poem, then, the poet, like all great 
artists, profits by the use of a strong con- 
trast. The poem is a story; possibly the 
“chord” is an episode in the “Song Leg- 
end” of the sad fate of the heroine who 
names it. The name Star Marina, as you 
instantly perceive, shows the Indian origin 
of the maiden. The contrast is obtained 
by the portions of the story which are told 
by the man, and are in what is presumably 
intended for a dialect of the coast of 
Maine. This man only known as “ Dad,” 
justifies his writing by telling us 
“Parson Dike sed I had poetry 
Ripplin’, singin’, and laughin’ in me 
When I war a baby, cause in my 
Eyes were the soul lights which never die.” 

“ Dad’s”’ adopted daughter, of whom he 
speaks as 

“My little gal, who puts this tal 

Inter rhet’ric and grammar,” 
begins with a sense of the high nobility and 
deep importance of her task: 
“The man, and by that term I imply 
All of manhood noble and sincere, 
Who called me daughter, and in whos« 
I daily read all which makes love dear 
When I called him father, bade me write 
As he began, very modestly.” 

This adopted daughter is called by 
“Dad” “ Pop.” There is, in the bes 
of such a name upon the child, a projec- 
tion of subjectivity, which to those who 
study closely psychological mysteries must 
be replete with significance. For my own 
part I can only dimlyrecognize the skillfully 
planned, delicately asserted mystery, while 
I confess I am humiliated at the conscious- 
ness of my utter inability to comprehend it 
fully. 

Mere scraps will prove only an aggrava- 
tion to your readers, but the strong 
scription of a thunderstorm I trust you may 
find room for. This is not one of the in- 
stances where the overwhelming force of 
emotion has swept away all consideration 
of rhyme. The rhythm has been forced oc- 
casionally to bend to the power of the 
strong man. 


“Out from that rollin’, fluffy cloud 

Which has crowned ther highest mountains 
With white and yaller rings, come loud 
Growls, like as if ther spirits lain 

Low by ther murky Summer’s heat 

Were marshalin’ all their forces 

To join ther hot bay, and defeat 

Ther thunder’s genii, whose faces 

Like unto great Gaming torches, 


eye 


her 
towing 


de- 
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Choked all ther air with stiflin’ flame, 
An’ whose witherin’ breath scorches 
Ther wind, which from cool ocean came 
Ter refresh its friends ther mountains, 
Rivers, parched earth, an’ fountains.” 
Once in a while the widespread education 
which is the boast of our country permits 
a strong poetical ability thus to voice itself. 
We are freed from the reproach of one 
more “ mute, inglorious Milton.” And Mr. 
Rollin Corey of Medford, Mass., may be 
placed with “the Sweet Singer of Michi- 
gan” upon the bede-roll of our country’s 
fame. E. L. C. 
Dorchester, Mass., Aug. 25, 1898. 


Small Literary Clubs. 


Fo the Editor of The New York Times: 

I have read with interest the several let- 
ters published in Tue Times's SATURDAY 
Review in regard to small literary circles 
and clubs. Perhaps some kind reader will 
offer the use of a room for the formation of 
a club, whose name need not be published 
if the editor will be kind enough to re- 
ceive the names of those who wish to aid 
in its formation. Let those interested send 
a stamped envelope to the editor, who 
could send same to the person offering the 
use of a room, and said person could call 
@ meeting at his own convenience. 

CLUB. 

Brooklyn, Aug. 28, 1898. 


Appreciates the Review. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I notice what your correspondent “ H. 
F.” says in your last issue, and agree with 
him entirely. Ex-Senator Ingalis’s ‘‘ Oppor- 
tunity’ is all well enough, but that of E. 
R. Sill has the ring of true steel and 
makes the blood tingle. I want to express 
my appreciation of THE Times's SatT- 
URDAY REviIFW. I am somewhat of a 
“scrap fiend,” and delight to cut out re- 
views or notices of any books I may have, 
@nd put them in the books. Your REVIEW 
has given me many opportunities to do so, 
and I think I have a peck of cuttings 
from it. 

The idea of weekly magazines instead of 
monthly in the letter from your London 
correspondent is excellent. I seldom read a 
continued story in a monthly, waiting to 
get it all at once Cc. H. M. 

Brooklyn, Aug. 28, 1898. 


Questions and Answers 


“C. E. L.” of Jamaica is informed that 
the collection of geographical material 
gathered by the Geographical Department 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences is on exhibition at the Museum 
Building daily from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M., and 
on Sundays from 7.30 to 9.45 P. M. On 
Monday and Tuesday an entrance fee of 25 
cents is charged. The collection is espe- 
cially intended for the benefit of teachers, 
and is frequently consulted by them and 
others for purposes of study and research. 
Sometimes entire classes in charge of their 
teachers are brought to the museum for 
purposes of study in geography. 


H. A. Saul of Norfolk, Va., asks for in- 
formation about the “‘ Breeches "’ Bible, first 
printed in 1576. He has been informed “ by 
reliable authorities that it is very valuable, 
and that there are few, if any, copies of it 
extant.” The “ Breeches” Bible was one 
of several editions produced by the Prot- 
estant exiles at Geneva during the last year 
of Queen Mary’s reign. The value of such 
a book depends so much on a variety of cir- 
cumstances that it is quite impossible to 
quote a value without knowing the condi- 
tion, the binding, whether the copy is a per- 
fect one, and some other details signifying 
much where values are concerned, but 
which might easily be passed over by one 
not familiar with the complexities that en- 
ter into and form a part of the judgment of 
bibliomaniacs. A copy was recently on sale 
in this city as low as $5. 


D. C. Lowell has been “ long an admiring 
reader of our SATURDAY REview,”’ and has 
“read the interesting comments on the son- 
net with especial interest; also the com- 
ments upon bad books for children.” He 
asks for an opinion in regard to Carlyle as 
suitable for youth. “Do you think his 
queer, inverted style a good guide for one 
whose tastes are being formed?” Our cor- 
respondent has read Kenyon West's “ ex- 
cellent article on Carlyle’”’ in Tue Satur- 
pay Review, and asks, “Is this the Mr. 
West who has written the book on the po- 
ets laureate which, I am told, is an author- 
ity on the subject?” Carlyle is better read- 
ing for those whose taste and style have 
been formed than for those who have not 
yet formed them. He is understood and ap- 
preciated better in maturity, and his style 
then can work lese injury. But the whole- 
some moral influence of Carlyle should not 
be too long withheld. In that direction 
modern literature contains no greater fount- 
ain of pure living water. It was Kenyon 
West wLo wrote the book on the poets lau- 
reate, and a very good book it is. 


W. C. Andrews of Brooklyn inquires for 
“a list of the seven best books of the 
world, from a literary standpoint,” recently 
printed in Tue Times's SATURDAY REVIEW. 
He also asks “ how to get the list of books 
harmful for children, recently published by 
you, as coming from Edwin T. Filmore.” 
There were not seven of these books, but 
five—“ five indispensable books,” and the 
ist was ,Lowell’s, as furnished to Tue 
Saturpay Review, in a letter from Cog- 
geshall Macy. The five were Homer, Dante, 
Cervantes’s “Don Quixote,” Goethe's 
“ Faust,” and Shakespeare. Mr. Filmore’s 
letter was printed in THe Satupray Re- 


Carlyle. 


Fine Traits Shown in Letters to His 


Youngest Sister Who Died 


Recently in Canada. 


Mrs. Robert Hanning, who died at To- 
ronto Dec. 13, 1897, was the youngest sis- 
ter of Thomas Carlyle. Her death was 
duly noticed in Tue Times's SATURDAY 
REVIEW at the time. In The Atlantic 
Monthly for September Mr. Charles 
Townsend Copeland presents a first in- 
stallment of letters hitherto unpublished 
written by Carlyle to his much-beloved 
sister. The letters are of decided in- 
terest, and show the philosopher of 
Chelsea in his most pleasant light, that 
of a loving brother. Besides that, we get 
glimpses of his character, and there is a 
new light thrown on his work. 

The following list, given by Prof. Nor- 
ton, of the children of James Carlyle, the 
stonemason of Ecclefechan, will be found 
useful, as it presents the year of birth of 
the family: ‘‘ Thomas, born Dec. 4, 1795, 
(died at Chelsea Feb. 5, 1881;) Alexander, 
born Aug. 4, 1797; Janet, born Sept. 2, 
1799; John Aitken, ‘born July 7, 1801; 
Margaret, born Sept. 20, 1803; James, 
born Nov. 12, 1805; Mary, born Feb. 2, 
1808; Jean, born Sept. 2, 1810; Janet, 
(Mrs. Hanning,) born July 18, 1813.” 

Mrs. Hanning’s son-in-law, the Rev. 
George N. Franklin, says that Robert 
Hanning was “an old friend of the Car- 
lyles, going to the same school with Ja- 
net,” and “looking at the same book,” 
“wooed and won her.” The two were 
married at Scotsbrig March 15, 1836. The 
husband was not successful in business 
in Manchester, where he moved, and 
finally came to America, landing at New 
York, leaving his wife at home. In Can- 
ada Mr. Hanning found occupation, en- 
tering the service of the Great Western 
Railroad of Canada in 1853, and remain- 
ing in the employ “ of the company until 
his death, which occurred March 12, 
1878.” In 1851 his wife and two daugh- 
ters joined him, and their home was in 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Among the persons who visited Mrs. 
Hanning was Emerson, who went to 
Hamilton in 1865. Mr. Franklin writes: 
“Mr. Emerson placed her in a chair near 
the window, so that he might more read- 
ily examine her features, and looking 
into her eyes exclaimed, ‘And so this is 
Carlyle’s little sister?’” It is possible 
that Carlyle had told Emerson of his 
“little sister.” There is likely to be 
some confusion relative to the sisters of 
Carlyle, as there was a Janet born in 
1799 and a Jean born in 1810, and Mr. 
Froude made a slip in regard to the older 
sister Jean. In a letter of 1825 Carlyle 
explains: 

“This Jean Carlyle is my second young- 
est sister, then a little child of twelve. 
The youngest sister, youngest of us_ all, 
was Jenny, (Janet,) now Mrs. Robert Han- 
ning, in Hamilton, Canada West. These 
little beings, in their bits of gray speckled 
(black and white) straw bonnets, I recol- 


lect as a pair of neat, brisk items, tripping 
about among us that Summer at the Hill.” 


Here is a part of Carlyle’s last letter to 
Mrs. Hanning, written in 1873: 


“TI please myself with the thought that 
you will accept this little New Year's gift 
from me as a sign of my unalterable ec- 
tion, wh’h, tho’ it is o! liged to be silent 
(unable to write as of old), cannot fade 
away until I myself do! Of that be always 
sure, my dear little sister; and that if in 
anything I can be of help to you or yours I 
right willingly will.” 


As Mr. Copeland happily expresses it, 
“all the letters * * * are strung on a 
slender thread of biography.” After Car- 
lyle’s “literary hack work at Edin- 
burgh” he became tutor to the Buller 
family. In October, 1826, he married 
Jane Baillie Welsh. At Craigenputtock, 
where his wife owned some small estate, 
the two lived for six years. In 1831-2 
“they were trying their wings in Lon- 


don.” 
It is from London, under date of 23d of 


January, 1832, that Carlyle addresses a 
letter to “‘ My Dear Jenny ”’: 


“Will you put up with the smallest of 
letters rather than with none at all? I 
have hardly a moment, and no paper but 
this thick, coarse sort. 

“ Understand always, my dear sister, that 
I love you well, and am very glad to see 
and hear that you conduct yourself as you 
ought. To you, also, my little lassie, it is 
of infinite importance how you behave: 
were you to get a kingdom, or twenty king- 
doms, it were but a pitiful trifle compared 
with this, whether you walked as God 
command you, and your duty to God 
and to all men. You have a whole life be- 
fore you, to make much of or to make lit- 
tle of: see you choose the better part, my 
dear little sister, and make yourself and all 
of us pleased with you. I will add no 
more, but commend you from the heart (as 
we should do one another) to ’s 
eeping. May He ever bless you! I am 
too late, and must not wait another min- 

We have this instant had a long let- 
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came a period of great mental activity, 
described by Mr. Compton: 


- Gasiyte had now a new grief in the death 
of Goethe, who, making of him a disciple, 
had left him a_ teacher on his own account. 
The loss of Goethe found a measurable 
compensation in correspondence with Mill, 
who had been kindled into something very 
like the fire of Cariyle’s review of Croker’s 
Boswell, just published in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. It is one of the greatest of Carlyle’s 
briefer performances, although written at 
short notice. ‘Carlyle,’ said his wife, ‘ al- 
ways writes well when he writes fast.’ ”’ 

The Carlyles never had an abundance 
of money. In the Autumn of 1832 Carlyle 
found that his purse required replenish- 
ing. Craigenputtock was not the place to 
write in; books were not to be had. He 
had written for The Foreign Quarterly 
an article on Diderot. The working up of 
that character assured him “ of his abil- 
ity to fuse and weld the most stubborn 
materiais. * * * It opened his eyes to 
the French Revolution as a subject for 
his pen.”’ In 1832, tired of the sheep-feed- 
ing grounds, man and wife went to Edin- 
burgh, and there a sojourn was made of 
four months, when there was a return to 
the Scotch moors. In Craigenputtock, 
link by link, “The Diamond Necklace” 
was wrought. 

The essay on Cagliostro was writ- 
ten in 1833, and printed in Fraser's 
for July and August, with “ Sartor Re- 
sartus,” and in its acceptance there we-e 
many difficulties. ‘“‘ Teufelsdréckh”’ and 
“ Entepfuhl”’ bothered professional read- 
ers. Again means of subsistence had to 
be considered. In 1834 Carlyle wrote his 
brother John: 

“The cup that has long been filling ran 
over with the smallest drop. After medi- 
tating on it for a few minutes, we said to 
one another: ‘ Why not bolt all these sooty 
despicabilities of Kerrags, and lying drag- 
gie-tails of tyre-women and peat moss and 
isolation and exasperation and confusion 
and go at once to ndon?’ Gedacht, ge- 
than! Two days after we had a letter on 
the way to Mrs. Austin to look out among 
*the houses to let’ for us, and an adver- 
tisement to MacDarmid to try for the let- 
ting of our own.” 

The move was made. London was 
reached. Leigh Hunt, who lived in Upper 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, was the guide, and 
the house No. 5 Great Cheyne Road | be- 
came ever after the abode of the Carlyles. 
It was a plunge, for Mr. Compton says 
that Carlyle had then very little money. 
There were prospects, but they were not 
very bright. “Sartor Resartus” was 
jolting along in Fraser’s. It was even 
feared that the uncouth man of clothes 
would act as a scarecrow and frighten off 
all readers. Now let us pride ourselves 
as Americans, that is to say, guided by 
the superior forethought of Emerson, as 
having been able to appreciate Sartor 
some fifty-two years since. While Car- 
lyle was blue and dyspeptic over his Sar- 
tor, lo! the book, “ godfathered by Em- 
erson,” was published in Boston, and 500 
copies were sold, and then a second edi- 
tion was asked for, and “ Cariyle amused 
himself by quoting Sartor in his essay 
on Mirabeau as the work of a New Eng- 
land writer.” 

To return to the letters to his “ Dear 
Jenny.” Here are parts of a letter of 
May, 1836. Janet had not long been mar- 
ried, and Manchester might seem strange 
to her, so her brother thought: 


“I think it possible that now and then, 
especially when you are left alone, the look 
of so many foreign things may seem dis- 
piriting to you, and the huge smoke and 
stour of that tumultuous Manchester (which 
is not unlike the uglier parts of London) 
produce quite other than a pleasant impres- 
sion. But take courage, my woman, ‘ you 
will use, you will use,” and get hefted to 
the place, as all creatures do. There are 
many good people in that vast weaving- 
shop, many good things among the innum- 
erable bad. Keep snug within your own 
doors, keep your own hearth snug; by and 
by you will see what is worth venturing out 
for. Have nothing to do with the foolish, 
with the vain and ill-conducted. Attach 
yourself to the well-living and sensible, to 
every one from whom you find there is 
real benefit derivable. Thus, by degrees a 
desirable little circle will form itself around 
you; you will feel that Manchester is a 
home, as all places under the heavenly sun 
here may become for one.” 

In this same letter he writes: “ This 
Summer I have finished my second vol- 
ume, but there is still a third to do, and 
I must have such a tussle with it.” Car- 
lyle refers to his “ French Revolution.” 
In his journal under date of Junel of the 
same year, Carlyle shows how despond- 
ent he was, “Oh, I am far astray, wan- 
dering, lost, dyeing the thirsty desert 
with my blood at every footprint. Per- 
haps God and his Providence will be 
better to me than I hope. Peace, peace! 
Words are idler than idle.” 

Mr. Compton says that “the house 
purse became so shrunken” that the 
Revolution had to be dropped for the 
time being. To earn some ready money 
he wrote the article on Mirabeau. In a 
letter to his brother John of October, 
1836, he wonders what he will do when 
the Revolution is finished. “Here, with 
only literature for shelter, there is, I 
think, no continuance. Better to take a 
stick in your hand, and roam the earth 
Teufelsdréckhish; you will get at least a 
stomach to eat bread—even that denied 
me here.” The history was finished on a 
memorable evening, Jan. 12, 1837. Some 
six days afterward he writes to Mrs, 
Hanning, and his letter is replete with 
tender solicitude. At the conclusion he 


says: 
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The Play of Animals 


By Kart Groos, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Basel. Translat- 
ed, with the author’s co-operation, by 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin. With a Pref- 
ace and an Appendix by J. Mark 
Baldwin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“‘In this volume Professor Groos makes a con- 
tribution to three distinct but cognate depart- 
ments of inquiry: philosophical biology, animal 
psychology, and the genetic study of art. Those 
who have followed the beginnings of inquiry 
into the nature and functions of play in the ani- 
mal werld and in children will see at once how 
much light is to be expected from a thorough- 
going examination of ail the facts and observa- 
tions recorded in the literature of animal life. 
This sort of examination Professor Groos makes 
with great care and thoroughness, and the result 
is a book which, in my opinion, is destined to 
have wide influence in all these departments of 
inquiry.""—From the Editor’s Preface. 


This book is for sale by all booksellers ; or it will bs 
—_ by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the pud- 
‘ishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
_ 


“Very like what we call genius.” —The 


LIFE IS LIFE 
And Other Tales and Episodes By Zach $1.50. 
“ The stories are full of power, they are 
poignant, they possess a quality of tragic and 
dramatic force.”’—The Spectator. 
Charles Scribner’ s Sons, 353-357 5(bAv.,N.Y 





BOOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
plied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged 
the world over as the most expert book finders 
extant. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming~ 
ham, England. 
EEE EEE, 
ends. I care little what becomes of it then; 
it has been a sore book to me. There are 
two things I was printing lately, which I 
would send to you, but there is no convey- 
ance. I fear you would do little good with 
them, at any rate; not five shillings’ worth 
of good, which they would cost you. Be- 
sides, if Robert or you want to see them, 
you can let him go to a circulating library 
and ask for the last number of the London 
and Westminster Review. In it he will find 
a thing called ‘Memoirs of Mirabeau’; that 
thing is mine. The other thing is in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine—half of it; the other half 
will be in the February number; it is called 
‘Diamond Necklace.’ ” 


As to the criticisms on “The French 
Revolution” Mr, Compton writes that 
Carlyle “ neither read nor so much as saw 
many of the reviews, though he heard of 
most of them. Prosper Mérimée de 
scribed Carlyle as “ Le phénoméne d’un 
protestant poétique,” and at the same 
time expressed the ardent desire “to 
throw the writer out of the window.” 
Carlyle wrote to his brother James about 
Thackeray, a youngish man about that 


time: 

“I understand there have been many re- 
views of a very mixed character. I got 
one in The Times last week. The writer is 
one Thackeray, a half-monstrous Cornish 
giant, kind of painter, Cambridge man, and 
Paris newspaper correspondént, who is now 
writing for his life in London. I have seen 
him at the Bullers and at Sterling’s. His 
article is rather like him, and I suppose 
calculated to do the book good.” 


“ Writing for his life in London?” Yes, 
Thackeray was doing that, and so was 
Thomas Carlyle. Then follows the last 
letter to Mrs. Hanning, who was still in 
Manchester, in 1837. We use the conclu- 
sion of it. It will be noticed that before 
the time of Rowland Hill of blessed cheap 
postage memory to send a letter from 
London to Manchester cost something, 
and so Thomas Carlyle got the better of 
the Post Office in a way not unusual in 
those days. Rowland Hill once saw @ 
poor woman, after glancing at a letter 
addressed to her, declare to the postman 
that it was not for her, and so evaded 
paying postage. And the letter she knew 
was from her son, for glancing outside of 
the missive she learned that her lad was 
alive and well. But she had not the six- 
pence. From Ecclefechan, Aug. 28, 1837, 
the brother thus writes to his “ Dear 


Jenny”: 

“ Betty Smail, bound for Ecclefechan, has 
been waiting this half hour till I strould be 
done; I did not know of her when I began. 
The needfullest thing, therefore, that I can 
do is to tell you about our coming. It will 
be soon, but is still uncertain when. I 
should say in about a fortnight—nay, in a 
day or so less, but it depends somewhat on 
a letter we look for from Jane, which has 
not yet come to -hand. Jane, you must 
know, after her mother’s departure went 
into the country with the Sterlings, friends 
of hers. I wish her to stay there while she 
likes, and would get home about the same 
time as she; a month was the time she first 
spoke of, and that I have little doubt will 
suffice—so my guess is as above given. A 
newspaper with one stroke on it Will come 
to you (barring mistakes) two days before 
you are to look for us. This shall be a 
token, and we need not write any more, 
Alick has some talk of coming with us to 
get his goods ready then, but I think he 
will h be ready. The butter and an- 
other firkin of butter has been talked of, 
and will be forthco , but it seems du- 
bious whether any of it will t with us, 
It can come before or after, I believe safe 
and with little expense. Mother will bri 
‘some pounds of it’ In her box. I sha 
perhaps be obliged to go back by Liverpool, 
and must not calculate to stay more with 
te than a day. My mother sends you both 

er love (she is smoking here); she ‘ will 
tell you all her news’ when we come, Com- 
Ppliments and good wishes to Robert from 
all of us. lad to hear his trade is 

A gleg fellow like him will t 
through worse troubles than this. 
keep you, my dear little Jenny, Your af- 
fectionate brother, T. CARLYLE.” 
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ten friend, he picks up the volume. How 
they carry one back! Nearly half a cen- 
tury agothey ran their tremendous course, 
holding the. pop taste for a decade, 
talked of by one, read by many 
who knew no other books, laid with the 
Bible on centre tables, when books were 
rarer than now. -We who marvel at the 
phenomenal popularity of “Trilby” or 
“ Quo Vadis ’—may gods and critics for- 
give the association—believe and affirm 
that only in these latter days may an au- 
thor hope to see his book run into the 
hundreds of thousands. We speak with 
scorn of ante-bellum literature, as though 
it was only a meagre pretense. 

Before the war—which to some adult 
people is like saying “ before the flood "— 
when the population of the United States 
‘Was less than half what it is now, and all 
her markets smaller, Melville caught the 
popular taste with “ Typee,” “ Moby 
Dick,” and “Omoo.” To attempt to 
compute the people who had read them 
was as futile as the efforts of the judges 
to time the parson’s horse in Dr. Holmes’s 
poem—“ The time was too—too deev'lish 
fast.” But even “Typee” and “ Moby 
Dick” did not exhaust as many editions 
as “The Wide, Wide World” and 
* Queechy.” 

The name of Elizabeth Wetherell, un- 
der which nom de guerre Miss Susaf 
Warner wrote, was familiar not only in 
America, but in England and Europe as 
well. Translated into the leading lan- 
guages of the world, her first two books 
reached the enormous total of nearly a 
million copies within ten years from the 
time of their publication. That these 
books are still selling may be attributed 
to several causes. Certain charming pic- 
tures of rural] life, with characters clev- 
erly hit off, sentiment which is genuine, 
and a refreshing clearness are still at- 
tractive to many people. But perhaps if 
we want to get at a still more potent rea- 
son for continuing to print these works, 
when most of their contemporaries have 
gone out of print, we may find it by 
watching the old fellow who turns them 
Over at the book counter. His mood is 
reminiscent. He recalls stolen hours on 
the farm, perhaps, and a flavor of lilacs 
steals up from somewhere; or he remem- 
bers how his mother used to laugh and 
weep with Fleda. How much is it? Yes, 
he will take it. It will refresh old memo- 
ries. Do you smile at this? Wait. Per- 
haps some day. you will do the same when 
you suddenly come across “The Bonny 
Brier Bush,” or—what was the name of 
the book that was most popular year be- 
fore last? 

It is not given to many authors to exert 
as great an influence as Miss Warner 
did. For some reasons there is no fitter 
place for a pilgrimage in this country 
than the old Warner home on Constitu- 
tion Island, in the Hudson. In 1849 the 
eldest daughter of the lawyer, Henry W. 
Warner, made her sudden and brilliant 
appearance as an authoress. She was 
then about thirty years of age, and had 
prepared by a careful education for the 
ripening of her power. To contrast “ The 
Wide, Wide World” with the multitude 
of recent popular books would be hardly 
fair to either. To be a pioneer has both 
advantages and disadvantages. Perhaps 
with more abundant models much of the 
charming freshness and originality might 
have been lost. Frankly, it is difficult to 
understand to-day why that book should 
have had so widespread and persistent 
popularity, but that can be said of al- 
most any popular book. If we knew ex- 
actly what makes vogue, we would write 
none but successful works. 

It is somewhat late in the day to at- 
tempt a review of Elizabeth Wetherell’s 
novels. . The things which principally in- 
terest us here are the life of the author- 
@ss and the place where most of it was 
lived. Between West Point and Cold 
Spring, amid the rugged scenery of the 
Hudson Highlands, Constitution Island 
used to divide the swift waters of the 
river, but now its insular distinction ex- 
ists only in name, for the railroad con- 
nects with it, and the low marsh land be- 
hind does not divide it from the main- 
land. The island got its name from the 
fort which was erected upon it in 1776. 
In Irving’s “ Life of Washington” (Vol. 
II., p. 217) is to be found the following de- 
scription: 


“Fort Constitution 
further up the river (than Fort Montgom- 
ery) on a rocky island of the same name, 
at a narrow strait where the Hudson, shoul- 
dered by precipices, makes a sudden bend 
around West Point. * * * The garrison of 
that fort consisted of two companies of Col. 
James Clinton’s regiment and Capt. Wis- 
ner’s company of minute men, in all 160 
rank and file.” 


Col. Clinton was placed in command of 
Forts Montgomery and Constitution. In 
1777 a cheval de frise, consisting of an 
immense chain and floating booms of tim- 
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of Colonial date, in which tradition says 
that Washington held council with his 
officers, and that he also slept there. That 
Constitution Island was the scene of stir- 


home did not grow all at once into its 
present proportions, but has been added 
to at various times. As it stands now it 
is an inviting, homelike house, its front 
inclosed with glass so as to form a con- 
servatory, and its white walls half hid- 
den by the foliage of the surrounding 
trees. It is a sheltered spot in spite of its 
commanding position in the river, for the 
towering banks epposite shut it off from 
the sweep of the winds that blow out of 
the west, and the rocky island itself forms 
a shield at the north. 


In this secluded corner of the world one 
of the most remarkable and at the same 
time retiring of American women accom- 
plished her lifework, always seconded 
in her aims by the gifted younger sister, 
who survives her. Strongly religious in 
characterand feeling, Miss Warner wrote 
some very efficient works in the direction 
of the study of Christian evidences, “ The 
Law and the Testimony,” published in 
1853 being the most important of these. 
A widely appreciated book, though less 
popular than her first novels,*was “ The 
Hills of the Shatemuc,” inspired by the 
ever-present view of cliffs and precipitous 
river banks ard the distant prospect of 
green wooded slopes. 


There is one part of that secluded, busy, 
useful, insular life (how the adjectives 
seem to contradict each other?) that may 
be touched upon without indelicacy. For 
a number of years Miss Warner was in 
the habit of receiving every Sunday a 
class of cadets from the Point, to whom 
she devoted much of that energy and sen- 
sibility that distinguished her above most 
other women, It is doubtful if anywhere 
in the world’s history this spectacle can 
be duplicated, of successive classes of 
young men, being trained at the hands 
of a great Government in the arts of war, 
sitting on each recurrent Sabbath at the 
feet of a woman to study the gospel of 
peace. The charming feature of Miss 
Warner’s Sunday class was that it took 
the guise of recreation, and frequently in- 
cluded a delightful supper spread out of 
doors under the trees when the weather 
permitted. It is difficult to imagine a 
more delightful picture than this, in 
which strong, active, chivalrous young 
manhood was accustomed to pay court to 
the things which are most excellent in 
woman. It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the influence of the authoress upon 
the lives of these future officers of the 
United States Army, but of their yever- 
ence and affection for her there can be no 
question. At her death a petition, signed 
by the cadets, obtained from the Govern- 
ment permission to inter her remains in 
the military cemetery at the Point, and 
there, among the great and the brave, 
surrounded by those whom the Nation 
has delighted to honor, is the grave of a 
good woman, who combined to a rare de- 
gree fidelity to religious faith and intel- 
lectual eminence. 


Miss Anna B. Warner, who survives 
her more famous sister, has been well 
known as Amy Lothrop. The most pop- 
ular of her works have been “ The Fourth 
Watch,” “The Other Shore,” “ Dollars 
and Cents,” and several juveniles. Her 
home is still the romantic and attractive 
island where most of her life has been 
spent. EDGAR MAHEW BACON. 


———EE 


Jules Verne’s Audacity. 


In a recent letter to an American corre- 
spondent Jules Verne, whose daring ro- 
mances have been read by boys and girls 
of almost every country, intimated that 
in his new novel, “ Les Sphinx des Glaces,” 
he had laid violent and irreverent hands on 
Poe's “ Arthur Gordon Pym.” “ Les Sphinx 
des Glaces,” he says, “is of a nature to 
interest Americans, because it Is the con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Adventures of A. Gordon 
Pym,’ of their grand poet, Edgar Allan 
Poe; in fact, it is not only the continuation 
of that story, but it brings it to an end. 
I have dedicated it to my American 
friends.” 


None in literature are so audacious as the 
French. An American or English writer 
would surely have hesitated before “ con- 
tinuing” Poe’s attempt at a novel. One 
can only wish that Edgar Allan Poe were 
still alive, so that he might comment, in 
his bitter, ironic literati style, on M, Jules 
Verne and his “ Sphinx des Glaces.” 


Trustees that they would not be justified in 
continuing to incur the expense of keeping 
the galleries open in the evenings. From 
the beginning of the present year, there- 
fore, this service has been abandoned, but 
the hours of day opening have been extend- 
ed to 6 P. M. on weekdays throughout the 
year. 

The total number of visits of students to 


number of 1896, which had declined from the 
totals of previous years. The daily average 
was about 624, as against 630 in 1896. The 
average number of persons in the room 
counted at certain hours in the afternoon 
was: Four P. M., 349; 5 P. M., 254; 6 P. M., 
168; 6:30 P. M., 102; 7 P. M., 111; 7:30 P, M., 
81. The number of volumes supplied to 
readers in the year was 1,419,159, as against 
1,428,535 in 1896, There has been an in- 
crease in the total number of visits of stu- 
dents to the several departments other than 
the reading room amounting to 40,976, as 
against 37,130 in 1896. The erection of a 
separate building for the accommodation of 
the bookbinders has been begun to the north 
of the main building on a spare plot of 
ground acquired with the British Museum 
improvement property in 1895. An indepen- 
dent range of workshops is also being 
erected on the western side of the museum. 
These buildings will set free for storage a 
large part of the basement of the museum 
hitherto occupied by bookbinders and other 
workmen. Excavations in Cyprus were re- 
sumed in November on Mycenean sites at 
Maront, between Larnaka and Limasol, and 
more recently near the Tekké, or sacred 
tomb at Larnaka, They are still in prog- 
a the results having been fairly success- 

Among the more important acquisitions of 
the year is a further series of Egyptian 
sculptures of great antiquity, supplement- 
ing those which were purchased in 1896. A 
most striking portrait statue of an Egyp- 
tian official mamed An-Kheft-Ra of the 
Fourth Dynasty was presented by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and is a promi- 
nent object among the remains of the early 
empire exhibited at the northern end of the 
Egyptian Gallery. The most valuable ad- 
dition of literary interest is a papyrus, un- 
fortunately much mutilated, of the first 
century B. C., containing poems of the 
Greek poet Bacchylides, the contemporary 
of Pindar. The text has been published, to- 
gether with a photographic fac simile of the 
papyrus. Several rare books were pur- 
chased at the Ashburnham sale, including 
the “Doctrinal of Sapience,” printed by 
Caxton in 1489. A further series of cor- 
respondence and papers of Nelson has been 
purchased, supplementing the collection ac- 
quired in 1895. Gifts of museum publica- 
tions, including reproductions of prints 
and drawings by old masters and electro- 
types of British historical medals, have 
been made to free public libraries, local 
museums, and art schools throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

In the department of printed books Dr. 
Garnett describes the progress made in the 
arrangement and cataloguing of collections 
and additions made to them in the course 
of the year. The total number of press- 
marks, indicating the respective localities 
of the books, amounted to 77,366; in addi- 
tion 47,268 press-marks have been altered 
in consequence of changes and rearrange- 
ments carried out in the library; 40,300 
labels have been affixed to books and vol- 
umes of newspapers, and 105,022 obliterated 
labels have been renewed. The process of 
attaching thira ma-ks to the books in the 
new library, with the view of accelerating 
their delivery to readers, has been con- 
tinued; 20,298 books have been thus marked 
during the year, and the corresponding al- 
terations, arounting to 62,722, have been 
carried out in the general and hand cat- 
alogues; 2,698 volumes of country news- 
papers have also been numbered, and for 
London and country newspapers 4,726 index- 
slips have been writtten. The number of 
stamps impressed upon articles received has 
been 344,699. In the process of cataloguing 
42,828 titles have been written, the term 
“title” applying equally to a main title 
and to a cross-reference. Of these 20,677 
were written for the general catalogue, 
2,687 for the map catalogue, and 10,464 for 
the music catalogue, 37,311 titles and 545 
index titles for the general catalogue, 2,089 
titles for the map catalogue, and 15,892 
titles for the music catalogue have been 
prepared for printing during the year, and 
37,071 title slips and 854 index slips for the 
general catalogue, 1,055 title slips for the 
map catalogue, and 15,892 title-slips for the 
music catalogue were printed. 

Progress has also been made in printing 
the whole catalogue in alphabetical se- 
quence from the beginning. With the ex- 
ception of the headings “ England,” 
“ France,” “Germany,” “Great Britain,” 
“ Liturgies,” and part of “ Bible,” the entire 


*From a Summary of the Report Printed in 
The London Times, 


system of fortnightly incorporation intro- 
duted in 1889 has been carried out with 
perfect regularity during the past year. 
The collection of books in the galleries 
of the reading room has continued to re 
ceive additions by the incoporation of new 
works of interest and importance and the 
substitution of new for older editions. The 
number of additions to each of the two in- 
terleaved copies of the catalogue of this 
collection has been 107. The number of 
volumes and sets of pamphiets sent to be 
bound in the course of the year has been 
22,013, including 3,652 volumes of news- 
papers. The total number of volumes sup- 


over seven 
daily for each reader, not reckoning those 
taken from the shelves of the reading room 
by the readers themselves. In the news- 
paper room the number of readers during 
the year was 16,375, giving a daily average 
of 54; 26,929 volumes and pamphlets (in- 
cluding 124 atlases and 1,355 books of 
music) have been added to the library in the 
course of the year, of which 5,962 were 
presented, 12,175 were received in pursuance 
of the laws of English copyright, 718 by 
colonial copyright, 480 by international ex- 
change, and 7,594 acquired by purchase, 
The number of remarkable books acquired 
during 1897 has been less considerable than 
usual, but several of the acquisitions have 
been of the highest importance. 

One of the most important acquisitions 
has been a series of eighty-nine autotype 
fac similes of printed proclamations of the 
sovereigns of England, from Henry VII. to 
Philip and Mary, made by permission of the 
Society of Antiquaries from the collection, 
in most cases consisting of unique docy- 
ments, in the society’s library. In the de 
partment of British and mediaeval antiqui- 
ties and ethnography, Mr. C. H. Read states 
that the most important acquisition in the 
section of early British and prehistoric an- 
tiquities is the find of gold ornaments from 
the North of Ireland, a subject frequently 
discussed in the House of Commons dum 
ing the past session by the Irish membera 
The find consists entirely of objects of gold 
—namely, a collar with ornament of late 
Celtic character in relief, a twisted collar 
of solid wire, and part of a second similar 
one, two neck chains, a bow! of very thin 
metal, and a model of a boat, with oars and 
other implements. This important find is 
of excevtional interest at the British Mu- 
seum, as the objects which may be attribu- 
ted to the beginning of the Christian era 
belong to a class specially connected with 
Britain, and in which the Britons attained 
to greater perfection than did any of their 
Continental kindred. 

The visitors to the Natural History Muse- 
um in 1897 numbered 422,607, as against 
453,956 in 1896. The attendance on Sundays 
was well maintained, nearly 50,000 persons 
having in the course of the year availed 
themselves of the privilege afforded them. 
The average daily attendance for the year 
was: For all open days, (including Sun- 
days,) 1,167; for week days only, 1,203, and 
for Sundays, when the museum is open 
only during part of the day, 956. 


Freemasons in the Revolution. and 
War of 1812, 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

At the last meeting of the Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons in the State 
of New York, I was instructed as far as 
possible to prepare a list of thegnames and 
services of those brethren hailing in New 
York who took part in the Revolutionary 
War in this country or in the War of 1812. 

Of course I can reach the lodges and their 
records, and so get whatever information 
they may yield. But many lodges existed 
in the period indicated which have long 
since become a memory, and #here are scat- 
tered all over the world descendants of 
brethren who took part in these wars who 
cannot now be reached by the agency of any 
lodge. 

I desire to make the record as complete as 
possible, to enroll the name thereon of 
every brother entitled. It is a work not only 
patriotic, but its completion and perfection 
are necessary to the completion 31 perfec- 
tion of our Masonic historical records, and 
to aid in Ahis I invoke the assistance of the 
press. 

Members of the Masonic fraternity or of 
the Societies of the Sons of the Revolution, 
Sons of the American Revolution, the Cin- 
cinnati, Society of Colonial Wars, or the So- 
ciety of the War of °812, or any one who 
had an ancestor who took part in’ the 
struggles named and who belonged to some 
Masonic lodge then or now existing in the 
Province or State of New York, ure re- 
quested to communicate to the undersigned 
his name, and, if possib!e, a brief sketch of 
his career. If the name of his lodge can be 
given, so much the better. 

PETER ROSS, 
Historian of the Grand Lodge of New York. 
Masonic Hall, New York, Sept. 1, 159s. 


em 


The well-known book illustrator, Gordon 
Browne, has been secured by Frederick A, 
Stokes Company to illustrate their new edi- 
tion of “The Surprising Adventures ef 
Baron Munchausea.” 
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Spain. 


Pessimistic Views in an Article Writ- 
ten by a Spaniard. 

The most pessimistic view of Spain ever 
written is to be read in The Fortnightly 
Review, the title of which is “The Dy- 
nastic Crisis in Spain,” the author pur- 
porting to be “A Spaniard.” Sinister 
comments made by an irritated American 
newspaper are colorless when compared 
with this paper. Though veiled as far as 
language is concerned, “A Spaniard’s” 
allusions on the Queen are most uncom- 
plimentary, and her poor little boy is 
hardly spared. We are told that in the 
choice of the young King’s name, “ Al- 
fonso XIIL,” the selection was a most 
unfortunate one, as “thirteen” is “a 
word of ill-omen in Spain, and should 
for that very reason have been avoided.” 
When the name and number were de- 
cided on then “ pious people significantly 
shook their heads, reverently crossed 
themselves, and sadly prophesied that 
there could be ‘nae luck’ about the 
royal house.” 

A model German “hausfrau,” “A 
Spaniard ”’ writes, is a personage wasted. 
The Spaniards want “outward splendor, 
visible majesty, sumptuous pageantry, 
and generous hospitality. * * * Large 
heartedness, strength of will, splendid gen- 
erosity,and self-reliance cover amultitude 
of sins in a Spanish monarch, and can- 
not be replaced by any number of aus- 
tere and domestic virtues.” “A Span- 
fard” finds fault with the poor woman 
“because neither she nor her son have 
honored the bullfights with their presence, 
®* * * No doubt there is much in a bull- 
fight which is neither attractive nor edi- 
fying, and Court society and Madrid may 
ai times be a trifle trying.” 

As to the Cuban army sent to Cuba “A 
Spaniard” declares that their incompe- 
tency arose from the predilection the 
Queen had for Sefior Moret, her Colonial 
Minister. “The army, instead of being 
allowed to attack and defeat the insur- 
gents, was employed in bribing them to 
lay down their arms, and in nursing the 
reconcentrados, who had kept the rebel- 
lion alive. The money which the State 
owed the troops was paid away in bribes 
to the rebel chiefs, and all those Spanish 
officers who were opposed to the conces- 
sion of home rule were shipped off to the 
peninsula, with a Mad note in their papers 
of service.” And while the self-sacrificing 
officers were being dealt with as offen- 
ders, one of the most unsavory Cuban au- 
tonomists, whose notoriety should have 
closed the gates of every palace in Eu- 
rope to him, was graciously received by 
her Majesty, who presented him with her 
portrait.” “A Spaniard” is by no means 
disrespectful to the Yankees. Possibly 
Mr. W.-L. Courtney, the editor of The 
Fortnightly, rigorously policed the arti- 
cle. His anger is all directed toward the 
Spanish Cabinet. The writer of the arti- 
cle continues as follows: 


“Crass ignorance, selfishness which is at 
once naked and unashamed, stupidity which 
played into the enemy’s hand, and cunning 
which thwarted the best efforts of our pa- 
triots, marked every step taken by that ill- 
omened Cabinet of Sagasta. In diplomacy, 
war, and peace, they did everything which 
they should not have done and omitted 
everything which it was their duty to under- 
take. Peace might have been preserved by 
the Government, whose avowed object was 
to prevent war, had they yielded to Mr. 
Woodford’s demands, which were insignifi- 
cant as compared with the conditions to 
which we must now give our assent; but 
to accept the challenge to a sanguinary 
war, knowing as they did the utter unpre- 
paredness of the country, was treason to 
the nation and a violation of the ele- 
mentary laws of humanity. This Cabinet, 
whose Ity was peace, actually pro- 
voked e@ warlike spirit of the peopte 
into almost Chauvinist manipulation in or- 
Ger to intimidate the nation of ‘ Yankee 
shopkeepers,’ and then they experienced 
the greatest difficulty in layin e fierce 
spirits which they had foolishly conjured 
up. The comic opera is the proper place for 
the doings of a Cabinet whose President had 
to inquire where the Mariana Islands are 
situate, and whose War Minister enthusias- 
tically exclaimed on hostilities being de- 
clared: “‘I wish to God we had not even one 
ship "—and this in a war which was essen- 
tially naval! The Marine Minister explained 
in Parliament on learning of the disaster 
at Cavite, that gunboats and destroyers 
were utterly useless there, but added that a 
considerable number of them had just been 
dispatched; and when in one of the Cabinet 
councils held later Gen. Blanco’s dispatches 
were read enumerating all the American 
ships which were blockading Havana, he 
exclaimed in despair: ‘O my mother! what 
a hole we have got into!’” 


As to the conduct of the war “ A Span- 


lard” writes: 

“ We never once waged real war since the 
United States Ambassador left Madrid. Our 
Government refused to take the offensive, 
refused to prepare for an energetic defense, 
and refused to sue for peace. The best 
Generals in the kingdom were forced to 
stay at home to expiate their supposed lack 
of affection for the dynasty, an Pp: 
which were sorely need for the Philip- 
= were kept in the peninsula for the de- 

be anticipa! Fising’ of Spaniards. “The 
the an re) ¥ 
news of the disaster at Cavi 
by en throughout 


Describing Spain’s resources, its agri- 
culture, commerce, industries, the scath- 
ing article thus comments on them: 


ly artificial industry was gradually created 
and fostered In the country. 

“ Most of the raw materials needed by our 
industries are imported into the peninsula, 
paid for in hard cash, and, having been sub- 
mitted to some manufacturing process which 
would have cost much less abroad, are 
forthwith enabled to compete with foreign 
goods in our colonies, thanks to the high 
protective duties in vigor there. Thus 05 

er cent. of the raw materials of our paper 
ndustry is imported, and most of the work- 
ing capital comes likewise from foreign 
countries. The woolen industries of Catalo- 
nia import their wool from abroad instead 
of purchasing that of Castilla or Estrema- 
dura. Our large flour industry, which was 
supported by the markets of the Antilles, 
consisted in our purchasing foreign corn, 
grinding and exporting it to the colonies. 
The description has undoubtedly a comical 
ring about it. Spain, a country whose agri- 
culture has fallen so low that it does not 
produce corn enough for home consumption, 
yet manages to create a flour industry by 
simply grinding foreign corn and practically 
prohibiting the import of foreign flour into 
the colonies! Nay, there is worse even than 
this; in numerous cases our large houses 
did not give themselves the trouble to do 
that much; they merely purchased foreign 
corn and exported it under the Spanish flag, 
and, presto, the trick was done! 

“We had a naval industry created at 
Cadiz with a total capital of 400,000 pesetas 
(or say £30,000) which airily undertook to 
build an iron-clad costing from twenty to 
twenty-five millions of pesetas. Of course 
these patriotic pioneers had to be mew in 
advance, and when the work was finished 
the workmen had to be dismissed, and the 
workshops closed. Our merchant navy re- 
lied not on fair competition, but on Govern- 
ment subvention, so much a journey—which 
sums had, of course, to be reimbursed by 
the unfortunate colonies. The industrial 
spirits of the province of Catalonia are wise 
in their generation, and throw money on the 
— waters of Madrid, hoping to get it 

ack with interest; and their hopes have in- 
variably been justified. They spend mone 
freely among the politicians of the capital, 
and the result is that the latter actually 
protect the Catalonian industries by sac- 
rificing the agricultural interests of Castilla, 
which is likewise a province of Spain. A 
house divided against itself!” 


“A Spaniard” taxes members of the 
Cabinet with the dullest ignorance. 


“The degree of intelligence possessed by 
our politicians, by which I understand the 
sum total of the mental equipment supplied 
by nature, education, and experienee com- 
bined, is almost imperceptible as compared 
with that whish is expected and foundamong 
the corresponding class of men in other Eu- 
ropean countries. The members of the pres- 
ent Queen’s Cabinet, for instance, remind 
one of the Three Gray Sisters in Greek le- 
gend, who had but one eye among them— 
and that a very defective one. I gave one 
example of Sefior Sagasta’s knowledge of 
geography; let me now give a sample of his 
familiarity with foreign politics, At the 
beginning of the war this eminent Spanish 
statesman, and trusty adviser of the Queen 
received an enthusiastic telegram from Ber- 
lin wishing success to Spanish arms, declar- 
ing that ‘all Germany’ was on the side of 
— whose cause was just, and signed 
‘Severin Senator, of Berlin.’ Here was the 
moral sympathy of a kind not to be sniffed 
at, and Sefior Sagasta and his colleagues, 
overjoyed at the message, informed the 
representatives of the press at Madrid that 
one of the most eminent members of the 
German Senate had sent a telegram to the 
Government which, judging by the language 
in which it was couched, foreshadowed 
something more than mere platonic sympa- 
thy. The press published the announce- 
ment with delight; the people received it 
with childlike joy, and nobody ae to 
inquire in what year the German Empire 
had received a Senate as one of its politi- 
cal institutions. Some days later an enter- 
prising evening paper explained that the 
famous telegram had been sent by a Ger- 
man named Severin Senator, who, being a 
manufacturer of electric reflectors for war- 
ships, had hit upon this delicately refined 
way of directing the attention of the Span- 
ish Government to the merits of his goods.” 

As to the money obligations: of Spain, 
“A Spaniard” writes that the expenses 
of the war will foot up “ 11,000 millions 
of pesetas, the annual service [interest?] 
of which will swallow up 740 millions, 
and the national revenue amounted, when 
our industry and our trade with the colo- 
nies were flourishing, to 750 millions at 
most. Our ordinary expenses amount to 
nearly as much. * * * National bank- 
ruptcy is an expression which has a sin- 
ister ring, but then Spain has fallen upon 
evil times.” 

And wherein lies safety? Will Carlists, 
Republicans, Alfonsists extricate Spain? 
“Under the aegis of Dofia Maria Chris- 
tina and Don Praxedes Sagasta Spain 
makes her melancholy bow to the vast 
continent which her enterprise once 
opened to the world, and exclaims ‘ Mori- 
tura te salutat.” Could desperation go 
further than this? “Spain is an Augean 
stable, which no river could possibly 
cleanse, even though it were a river of 
blood.” 

What, no single gleam of hope for 
Spain? We are by no means disposed to 
follow “A Spaniard” to the depths of 
his depression—are even inclined to find 
fault with his repinings. Spain has had 
her limbs lopped off before and has got 
along, and shown not much of being a 
cripple. Sympathy for the conquered 
ought to be an American trait, and is one 
we are certain we possess, and finally we 
might apply an English maxim to “A 
Spaniard,” jaundiced by political preju- 
dice: “It is a dirty bird that fouls its 
own nest.” 

Tue Times's SATURDAY REVIEW, in cit- 
ing this article somewhat in detail, re- 
minds readers what interest the leading 
English reviews take in the present his- 
toric changes we have brought about. 
For months to come, American and Span- 
ish politics, and our armaments treated 
generally or specifically, broadly or tech- 
nically, are certain te occupy increased 
space in all foreign periodicals. 

——— ar 


The first attempt at a systematic study 
the efforts and the results of the efforts 


Tae 


Della Rocca. 


Another Volume of the General's 
Memoirs Just Published. 


Gen. Della Rocca’s second volume of 
memoirs prepared and edited by his 
widow has just appeared in London. 
Della Rocca, who was a personal friend 
of Cavour and equerry of Victor Emman- 
uel, wasa careful man, and given to the 
taking of notes. In the opening chapter 
an interview he had with Marshal Vail- 
lant, then in command of the French 
forces at Milan, is given. The Marshal 
was then living at the Villa Reale. It 
had been the headquarters of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian when he was Governor 
of Lombardy and Venice. The house was 
a superb one, the grounds spacious and 


elegantly kept. 

How much of a diplomat was Vaillant 
is not known. Probably Napoleon III. 
had not given him any discretionary 
powers. Gen. Della Rocca writes: 

“TI called on Marshal Vaillant as he was 
going out for a morning walk in the 
grounds He was in a most stylish light 
gray suit, which, in spite of his seventy 
years, made him look guite young. He 
wanted to re-enter the Villa with me, but 
I would not let him, and offered to accom- 
pany him in the park. As we walked we 
talked of the events and men of the day. 
He sincerely believed that the best solution 
of the Italian question would be a confed- 
erated or federated Italy under the Pope’s 
oF His solution was_ announced 

y Napoleon III. in his last address to the 
army. On the other hand, he showed 
French feeling in not believing in the spon- 
taneity or unanimity of the united Italy 
movement. It was a got-up thing by the 
Italian imitators of the French revolution- 
ists, who proclaimed France ‘one and indi- 
visible.’ ” 

Then the Italian officer tells of the old 
French General, who was past seventy, 
and his amiable ways, and the catching 


of crawfish: 

“Not wishing to rub him against the 
grain, I turned the conversation on mili- 
tary topics, and was pleased to hear him 
in sincere and noble terms eulogize our 
King and army. He knew no more highly 
disciplined army or one whose movements 
were more rapid and sure. These compli- 
ments went home to me as head of the Sar- 
dinian general staff. I was glad to hear 
from this typical French General how im- 
pressed he was by the intrepid brav- 
ery and firmness of our army, and 
to learn how their humanity to the 
conquered and wounded had one to 
his heart. After an hour o amia- 
ble conversation I took my leave of the 
Marshal, the hour for my service business 
being near. ‘My service affairs,’ he said, 
‘do not trouble me vastly. You see that 
little mill yonder on the edge of the stream. 
I go there every morning to catch crawfish, 
When I reach my accustomed post I lay 
my bait in the stream, and while waiting 
for the crawfish to bite, sit on the bank 
and prepare my military orders for the 
day. The task is not a great one, for every- 
thing is in an excellent groove. When the 
work is done I look at the mill stream flow- 
ing by. As the water flows my thoughts 
mount toward the upper reaches of my 
own existence. I think only of the past, 
the peripatetics of my life seem_repeated. 
My mind is a phantasmagoria. The hours 
fly. I go back to the house with plenty of 
souvenirs but with scarcely any crawfish.’ ” 

The peculiarities of the French taking 
portions of Italy as their own, their 
manoeuvres, the Italian officer describes. 
It was either save what you can for Victor 
Emmanuel or lose all. Gen. La Marmora 
was opposed to any partition of Italy. 
Certainly Napoleon held the cards. At 
last Cavour was called in, and then came 
the proposed cession of Savoy and Nice. 
Clotide, King Victor Emmanuel’s daugh- 
ter, was thrown in as the Iphigenia. 

One curious page is the one describing 
a most ungrateful duty Gen. Della Rocca 
had to perform, and it was to tell the 
Duchess dowager of Parma that as things 
were being arranged there was no longer 
any duchy for her. Maria Theresa had 
had a scapegrace, worthless husband. 
She had long before lived apart from 
him, giving herself up to devotional ex- 
ercises at Vicereggio. The General found 
it difficult to get an audience. The great 
lady was always at her prayers, and or- 
ders were imperative that she was not to 
be disturbed.’ Full of grief was the poor 
mother, for her son had been assassi- 
nated. When at last the dowager Duch- 
ess was reached she was praying at the 
foot of the monument she had erected in 
memory of her son. 

Gen. Della Rocca wrote: 

“The poor woman came out to see me. 
She looked to me like an immured nun, 
like one who had lived long in a sepulchre 
and been for an instant dragged out of her 
oubliette. She knew nothing of the things 
of this world. When I spoke of Victor 
Emmanuel she seemed to beat her brain to 
recall him to mind. Perhaps she did not 
know him. His father, Charles Albert, as 
he accepted the revolutionary party. was 
in bad odor in most of the Italian Courts. 
Little little the fact dawned on her that 
Victor Emmanuel II. was his son. When 
I said I had just come from Florence with 
his message, she asked what news I could 
give of the Grand Duke. I told her that a 
year ago he had gone to Vienna, and was 
not expected back. She did not ask the 
reason. To prevent the conversation break- 
ing off I informed her as well as I could 
that Tuscany was by a plebiscite joined to 
Piedmont, where the house of Savoy, to 
which she belonged, would continue to reign 

I saw that the word plebiscite 

.. She heard it certainly for the 

me. She was bewildered with every- 

thing I said. After a long stare, in which 
I read astonishment to the de of stu- 


her lips as if in silent prayer. 

stood up, ch me to thank 

her co , without giving me her hand to 
kiss. I gave Victor Emmanuel an account 
of my it. He was — sorry, and gave 
orders that the ce quietness the 
Duchess Maria eresa was never to be 
troubled.” ‘ 


What a tragedy! Yet how wretched 
must have been Italian conditions prior 
to 1848! How difficult it must be to car- 
Ty out even to-day changes In a country 
where oppression and incompetency have 
so long held their sway. 


- has done will 


in regard to the purchase for school use of 
books in their Riverside Literature Series: 


Mr. —— I have baught all fables Sto 
Books and Novels I ams Goin to I shal aap 
the Board aboit it first. I have Bought all 
School Books Requiard I am Giting tieard 
of Bying Novels 

yours 


Dear Sir 
I Can not Get no nobles [novels] book for 
a Scool Book, he can reed Out of his Reed- 
ers and not Out of the Fairtail Stories 
Books, 

Yours Truley 


Georg Ebers’s Life and Work. 


Georg Moritz Ebers, the German Egypt- 
ologist and writer of historical romances, 
who was born March 1, 1837, and died on 
Aug. 7 at his home, on the shores of the 
Starnberger-See, was a son of a man pos 
sessing means, who died when his son wag 
of tender years. It was to his mother that 
Ebers owed everything, and of that mother 
and her devotion to him he has told us in 
“The Story of My Life.” That mother for 
her fine culture and many endearing traita 
was well known in Berlin, and Hegel and 
Alexander von Humboldt both laud her 
many accomplishments and good sense, In 
the house where Mme. Ebers lived, on the 
Lennestrasse, iodged those two remarkable 
men, the brothers Wilhelm and Jakoh 
Grimm. Intercourse between the lad Georg 
Ebers and his mother’s friends must cer 
tainly have had much to do in shaping the 
course of the man. 

Ebers entered the University of Gottingen 
and took readily to German student life. It 
is recorded that he indulged rather too free- 
ly in the wild ways of the students, and, 
taken ill, had a narrow escape from death 
This, it is believed, was the turning point 
in his career. Such bad health as he sud 
fered from after this illness prevented hia 
engaging in active pursuits, and so he deter 
mined to devote himself to study. Egyptok 
ogy alwaye had allured him, and he made 
up his mind then to follow it up. Lepsiua 
was one of his masters. Fired with the 
love of the Nile, seeing more than was in 
scribed on the crumbling papyri, Ebera 
wrote his first romance, “An Egyptian 
Princess.” Of course Dry-as-Dust Lepsiua 
was disgusted and saw no Egyptological 
future in his pupil, but when Ebers pro- 
duced later sound and strong books on 
Egypt and the Pentateuch, academic Gem 
many was delighted and amazed. 

There was eviderce of so much research 
in this work that its writer was accorded a 
university appointment. Some time at the 
beginning of the seventies Ebers took the 
Chair of Egyptology in the University of 
Leipsic, and this post he retained up te 
1889. He formed part of an expedition 
which went to Egypt in 1872, and the result 
was his discovery of that famous papyrus 
at Thebes, which document bears his name, 
It was a treatise on the medical lore of 
Egypt. “An Egyptian Princess” having 
been written in 1876, a dozen years clapsed 
before his second romance appeared, and 
this was “ Uarda,” and this fiction was the 
most popular Ebers ever wrote. Then fok 
lowed a period of great fecundity, and his 
“Homo Sum,” “ The Sisters,’’ and “ The 
Emperor” appeared. Ebers had widened 
his scope, and now introduced Roman char- 
acters, with their surroundings. Outside of 
his Egyption fiction, ‘The Emperor,” hav« 
ing to do with Hadrian, is considered aa 
among his best works. 

Then Ebers tried his hand In another di- 
rection. Having thoroughly mastered the 
history of the Middle Ages, he wrote “ Die 
Frau Burgermeiste rin,” a romance of Ley~ 
den. A year afterward appeared “ Ein 
Wort,” a story of early Germany. “ Bak 
bara Blomberg,’’ written in 1896, was a de- 
scription of Ratisbon during the period of 
the Renaissance. In 1897 appeared “‘ Arach- 
ne,”” and here Bbers came back to his first 
love, the Egyptian story. 

Ebers’s fecundity was great, for he wrote 
not less than eighteen historical romances, 
many deep, grave, and learned disquisitiona, 
innumerable short stories, and among these 
many pretty fairy tales, and his two great 
volumes on Egypt and Palestine, his 
“ Aegypten und die Biicher Moses” (1868) 
and “ Durch Gosen zum Sinai,” (1872.) It 
is well to bear in mind that Ebers for the 
greater part of his adult life had in addi- 
tion to his scholastic teachings to bear no 
smail burden of the weight of that adminis- 
trative kind, as is so heavily imposed on 
the professor of a university. There never 
was, then, a harder worker than Ebers. 

BEbers and his works are well known to 
American readers. He was certainly the 
first to bring before us the characters who 
lived in the time of the Pharaohs. If not 
carried away by the charms of the beauti- 
ful Princesses of 3,000 or 4,000 years ago, at 
least we gained a knowledge ef the ways, 
manners, and customs of the long past, for 
here BEbers’s perfect acquaintance with 
Egypt made him our master. There always 
will be every now and then returns in fie- 
tion to the past, and such a book in roman- 
tic guise finds many new admirers. The 
latest example is familiar to our readers. 
Maybe in the translation of Ebers’s fiction 
some of the charms of the original German 
were wanting. Not at all in a deprecatory 
sense, these romances, we might say, were 
always satisfying. It was their straight- 
forwardness, their clearness, which made 
them invariably interesting. Perhaps a 
public asks sometimes too much of those 
personages a writer removes thousands of 
years from us. The Princess of the blood 
who bathed her fair limbs In the Nile when 
the Pyramids were still brand-new really 
differed but little either physically or men- 
tally from her high-born sister of to-day. 
Even prehistoric women, as they are writ 
ten up in 1898, have little originality. To 
expect that of them is to ask for an impos 
sibility. Georg Moritz Ebers for what he 
be remembered, and the ap- 
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side the Mediterranean; all its political and 
religious struggles, all its wars, were the 
fighting over of old Mediterranean ques- 
tioris; and as a system of types and forms, 
it never can be really understood and 
known except as it be reduced to Mediter- 
ranean terms, and studied in the perspect- 
ive of a Roman, Greek, or Syrian horizon. 

Such was the life habit of the Nearer 
World. To-day all this has changed. Sud- 
denly the centre of interest hag shifted 
from the Aegean to the Yellow Sea. A 
class of questions has arisen, overwhelm- 
ing, in the magnitude of the issues they in- 
volve, all the great questions of earlier 
days, and none of them admits solution in 
terms of the Mediterranean; none of them 
concerns the Mediterranean, or its peoples, 
or its history. That which the silent course 
of events has long been preparing now in 
the fullness of time is come. Almost with- 
out a sign of warning we are transferred 
from the history of the Nearer World to 
the history of the Great World, and to that 
history the life and the interests of the 
great dominant peoples of the earth will 
hereafter belong. 

To no people is the transition of more 
profound and fundamental importance than 
to the people of the United States. It in- 
volves for them nothing less than a re- 
thinking of the entire problem of National 
purpose, destiny, and duty. 

China has perhaps one-fourth the popula- 
tion of the globe, but no one suspects it of 
schemes of imperial conquest. The “ yellow 
danger”’ menacing the world comes not 
from the thrifty tradesmen and peasants of 
China. China is a nation without a fist. 
Ms people are lacking in any idea or motive 
around which could be assembled the senti- 
ments of patriotism. Devotion to the hon- 
oring of ancestors and solicitude for pri- 
vate gain are the two sentiments of a peo- 
ple who constitute, not a nation nor a 
State, but a scheme of living. 

The new history is to be concerned, then, 
with the assimilation of these two strange 
and mutually diverse elemexts of the fur- 
ther world to the substance of the nearer 
world—just as the Old World history in- 
volved an assimilation of West and Dast. 
With the parallel goes also a contrast. The 
old history centred about an inland sea. 
All its issues had their ultimate home by 
the Mediterranean. In the new history the 
world is turned wrong side out. The outer 
ocean is the agora. Power is estimated in 
terms of navies rather than of armies, Coal 
is king, and coaling stations mark the bonds 
of empire as the Roman military roads did 
of old. The pattern of the world has been 
turned inside out. The old world, like an 
ancient house, was built toward the inside 
and its colonnaded court; the new is built 
toward the outside, with windows and ver- 
anda. 

The old history had its Eastern Question; 
the new has its Easternmost Question. In 
the later phases of the old, Turkey was the 
“sick man”; in the new, it is China, and 
where the carcass is, there are the eagles 
gathered together. The old involved the 
constant query who should be the leader of 
the Occident—Greece, Rome, France, Ger- 
many, England, Russia? The new asks 
who shall hold the empire and lead the 
civilization of the world; shall it be the 
Blay, the Teuton, or the Latin? 

The aggressiveness shown by France in 
colonial enterprise is scarcely more than 
artificial; it represents no inner need or 
impulse except as it be a yearning for bonds 
and shares. France is really smitten with 
the palsy of her own prudence and ibrift. 
Families are small. Sons are not put 
through the school of self-reliance. A na- 
tion lacking men who know how to take 
risks and assume the responsibility of their 
own choices cannot compete for leadership 
among the peoples. French is the lenguage 
of a diplomacy which lives on in the close 
atmosphere of the old Mediterranean con- 
troversies; out in the breezy ocean work, 
the greater world, the medium of interna- 
tional intercourse tends to be English. 

A colder-blooded people than any of the 
Latin race will win the contest, in these 


_— 


*From an address by Prof. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of Cornell University on ‘‘ The Old World 
in the New,"’ delivered at the University of Mich- 
4gan and printed in the August Atlantic. 
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living in the world whose agora is the 
seas, Not until these last days of 
nineteenth century, however, has her one 
prospective rival, Russia, been able to find 
&@ way out into the world. This vast power, 
spanning at the north half the globe, was 
until this year pent up as an inland State. 
Archangel and the Baltic ports are ice- 
blocked for a portion of the year. Viadi- 
vostok, founded in 1858, and afterward se- 
lected as a terminus for the Siberian Rail- 
way, is close~ to navigation four months in 
each year. Odessa is blocked at the Bos- 
porus, 

England has diligently kept the barriers 
up between Russia and the sea. In 1878 
she checked her at the gates of Constanti- 
nople; in 1886, when Russia was in control 
of the passes of the Hindu-Kush, and 
could see her way out to the ocean by way 
of Afghanistan, British power again raised 
the dikes, and since then the occupation by 
England of the Mekran and the Chitral 
Valley has set a double rampart against 
Russian advance. It remains yet for Eng- 
land to occupy the Persian Gulf, and join 
it by rail to the coast where Beaconsfield 
set Cyprus on guard, 

The events attending the Chinese-Japa- 
nese war were of most serious consequence 
to England’s policy and interest. Before 
the war began, she was the trusted adviser 
of China, and her protector against Rus- 
sian aggression. Before the war ended 
England found herself identified with Japan, 
a nation she had underestimated too long, 
and suddenly came to appreciate. Russia, 
supported by her associates, Germany and 
France, assumed the réle of protecting 
friend discarded by England, checked and 
nullified the victory of Japan, and China is 
now almost her vassal. That which it has 
been the constant aim of English diplomacy 
and power for years to prevent has come 
about within this year. Russia has a har- 
bor in the Yellow Sea, has gained a foot- 
hold on the shore of the iceless ocean, The 
astuteness of Li Hung Chang, on the other 
hand, has seen the way for bringing the 
product of Chinese industry to the Western 
world by the overland route, and China is 
to be introduced to the West by help and 
intermediation of Russia. Herein lies the 
quid pro quo. 

Russta’s strength is tn her geographic 
position. Unmenaced in the rear, spanning 
Burope and Asia, and knowing no difference 
between them, she bides her time, and 
slowly pushes her way south like a mighty 
glacier. Gradually the barriers give way. 
Germany, which once held her in check at 
the west, is now—thanks to Bismarck’s anti- 
English policy, continued by the young Em- 
peror—in league with her and in commer- 
cial war with England. In Continental 
diplomacy she is supreme arbiter. Pan- 
slavism and the Eastern Church have car- 
ried her around Constantinople almost to 
the shores of the Aegean, and the first op- 
portunity of England’s preoccupation will 
give her exit through the Bosporus. Stead- 
ily she works her way into Central Asia, 
where the half-Oriental temper of her peo- 
ple makes her Government peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, and her administration in gen- 
eral fortunate and wise. 

Entered in the lists for the world empire 
are, then, these two. The conflict is set for 
which generations have been preparing. 
Where is our place? Russia is our old-time 
friend. Whenever we have been at issue 
with England, Russia has lost no oppor- 
tunity to show sympathy with us, England 
is a mother who has constantly ignored 
or underestimated us. With a blindness 
of vision almost unparalleled in all the 
stupidities of statesmanship, her ruling 
class has committed wrong after wrong 
against us, in slight and misjudgment and 
selfishness, aJl culminating in the attitude 
toward us during the war for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. But the heart of the 
great English middle class has always been 
right. The English common man, with a 
fine consciousness of affinity, regards us as 
his own, and rejoices in the American States 
as a creation and vindication of his own 
kind. The Bnglish country squire is fading 
away, and the plain commoner is coming to 
a hearing. And we are of one kind. When 
the battle is set between the Slav and the 
Anglo-Saxon, our hearts prove us inheritors 
of more than Anglo-Saxon blood; we are 
inheritors of the principles embodied -in 
Anglo-Saxon life. 

The Slav stands for government which 
has the sanctions of its authority from 
above and without; the Anglo-Saxon, for 
one whose authority has its source in the 
governed themselves. One follows the rule 
of expediencies, and holds that what suc- 
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seen, the question is upon us. 

Our old-time policy of resisting arbitrary 
European interference in the affairs of 
American peoples has been extended, under 
the pressure of what we believe is a genuine 
humanitarian sentiment, into intervention 
against a European misgovernment in Cuba 
which had passed the limits of toleration, 
and, having ceased to be Government, 
had become a case of arbitrary interference 
in the course of American events. 

The moment we took this step we became 
involved in the great world problems, Eng- 
land’s position in the Far East hurried her 
to our side, and gave us her welcome to 
participation tm wider responsibilities for 
the order of the world. England and 
America, alienated in terms of the Nearer 
World’s life; have found each other on the 
field of the Greater World. They belong 
together, and their union means not only 
a check to the Russian menace, but peace 
and the orderly development of civilization 
in the world. 

Many of us deplored .the Spanish war; 
many of us now look forward with anxious 
solicitude concerning the effect of victory 
on the victor; but still, as we survey the 
movements of human history in the large, 
we cannot fail to see in all that is occurring 
the inevitable grist of the mills of the gods 
and the irrefragable judgments of the 
Weltgericht. Spain and the Middle Ages 
could not tarry in the West. We, on the 
other hand, could not shut ourselves within 
the walled gardens of our pleasant domes- 
ticity and shun responsibilities that the 
commerce and intercourse of the larger 
world exact of those who stand for order 
and equal justice in the affairs of men, 

While, then, we may be called upon now 
to readjust our conception of National pur- 
pose and duty to the new order and our new 
position, we dare not be false to ourselves 
or our past. Our charter and creed we must 
interpret, if no longer in the letter, then all 
the more scrupulously in the spirit. How- 
ever the letter and the form may fade and 
vanish away, there are some things that 
must needs abide. A Nation proclaiming 
government of the people and for the people 
cannot impose on conquered peoples a for- 
eign sway, or one that finds its supreme 
motive in the benefits accruing to others 
than the governed. We must stand as we 
were founded, a Nation that draws diverse 
interests and diverse communities into 
peaceful co-operation under recognition of 
the rights of the individual man and the 
self-government of peoples and States. 

Conquest and empire, and all that belongs 
thereto, both of method and of idea, are ut- 
terly abhorrent to the theory of those insti- 
tutions through which America has aspired 
to enlighten the world, and utterly foreign 
to the structure our fathers reared out of 
their stony griefs and cemented with their 
faith. 

It is character that counts in nations as 
in individuals. Only in loyalty to the old 
can we serve the new; only in understand- 
ing of the past can we interpret and use the 
present; for history is not made, but un- 
folded, and the old world entire is ever 
present in the new. 


a Se - 
A Joke on Rider Haggard. 


Just now Rider Haggard is the hero of a 
curious romance. There is being performed 
in Hungary a ballet the scenes of which are 
taken from “She.” Mr. Haggard, hearing 
of the affair, wrote to the manager of the 
theatre asking for information concerning 
the ballet, for programmes, photograjhs, 
&c. To his great surprise, he received a re- 
ply addressed to the “soi-disant” Rider 
Haggard, in which the manager expressed 
his surprise at the demands made, since 
the author of “She” had been dead sev- 
eral months. He inclosed death notices of 
Mr. Haggard’s demise, clipped from the 
Hungarian press. The articles were all eu- 
logistic, but Mr. Haggard, insensible to all 
post-mortem praise, demanded confirmatory 
evidence of his death. But he met very de- 
cided opposition, the Hungarian editors even 
refusing to rectify the matter, alleging that 
Mr. Rider Haggard being dead beyond ques- 
tion, the affair had been arranged by his 
heirs, his publishers, or the manager of the 
theatre himself, in order to get free adver- 
tising for the ballet adapted from “ She.” 
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f “Vanity Fair” de- 
a distinct feeling of 
thankfulness, and even felt inclined to say 
grace, when he sat down at his desk in the 
great reading room of the British Museum. 
Not only was Carlyle not devout in this 
connection; he vehemently declined to stand 
it any longer, and it was a series of inci- 


i 


Museum for study, as he certainly would 
have had in any other library in the world, 
and so he suggested the establishment of 
a big lending library; while Froude tells us 
that Carlyle argued that as there was a 
jail In every big town in England, so there 
should be a public lending library in every 
town, and probably the establishment of the 
one would do away with the need for the 
other. On May 3, 1841, the London Library 
was opened, at 49 Pall Mall, with a com- 
mittee which included Carlyle, Gladstone, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Macaulay, Dean 
Milman, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. The Parl of 
Clarendon was President, and the Prince 
Consort patron. ‘the Prince not only gave 
£50 in money, but as much again in tak 
uable German books. 

The Daily News was of Carlyle’s opinion 
about the Museum Reading Room, and the 
need for a new library, and gave vent to 
its views in this emphatic manner, Read 
ers in the Museum, it said, “‘ must be tndif- 
ferent to the extraordinary grunts with 
which many students *accompany their 
labors and interrupt those of others.” The 
promoters, too, in their published appeals 
said that a writer who has frequent occa- 
sion for recurring to printed voluminous 
authorities finds little or no assistance from 
this boasted unwieldy or unaccommodating 
institution. Further, it said that no one 
could write “ without molestation or inter- 
ruption from such crowds as elbow each 
other in the reading rooms of the British 
Museum.” These remarks, of course, can- 
not be applied to the reading room of to 
day, though some of us know only too well 
that some of the things said by The Daily 
News may be true even now. Gibbon, long 
before Carlyle, complained that the writer 
who has undertaken to treat on any large 
historical subject was reduced to the meces- 
sity of purchasing for his private use a 
numerous and valuable collection of the 
books which form the basis of his work. 

Taking this as their text, the founders 
of the London Library “ proposed to estab- 
lish a library which, containing books in 
every department of literature and philoso- 
phy, shall allow these books to be taken 
out and read where they can be read best, 
in the study and by the fireside, and which 
shall offer its advantages to the public on 
terms rendering it generally accessible.” 
Since its establishment nearly every great 
name in literature has been indebted to it, 
and the London Library may truly be called 
a Quarry of Famous Books. Its list of 
menrybers contains the names of Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Huxley, Darwin, Herbert Spen- 
cer, and Macaulay, to mention only a few. 
If a complete list were given it would only 
be a catalogue of the chief names of the 
last half of the century. In fact, far too 
little recognition has been given to the part 
which the London Library has played in 
modern literature. Guizot completed his 
works on the great rebellion in London, and 
declared that if the London Library had 
not existed “I should have felt great in- 
convenience. It is a very useful library; 
there are a great many excellent books 
about English history which I have found 
there. It is a great inconvenience to me to 
be obliged to go to the British Museum and 
not to be able to work in my own room 
with my own books; that is a great part 
of the pleasure of working.” 

Leigh Hunt, in his “ Stories from Italian 
Poets,”’ in gratitude for the facilities it af- 
forded to him, congratulates men of letters 
on the establishment of the library. Ma- 
caulay wrote much of his greaf history 
within its walls, and much that he wrote 
there was never published, for on the floor 
he often left a heap of paper, which con- 
sisted of matter which he had written and 
then rejected, Indeed it is said that one page 
of manuscript sometimes was al] that re- 
sulted after an evening’s work. The Em 
peror Napoleon, whén he lived in King 
Street, also used the library constantly. 

Some of the librarians used to say that 
they could predict what a great novelist’s 
next work would be by the books he had 
from the library. The Earl of Clarendon 
on one occasion presided at the annual 
meeting of the library, and said that in 
the famous case of the Rev. Mr. Macon- 
ochie, in which the rites of the Church 
were in question, the whole of the books 
of reference used in the court and quoted 
in argument were obtained from the library. 


*Reprinted from The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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One of the most interesting volumes the 
Wbrary possesses is its proposal book. 
From this one can see who proposed the 
different members and when they were 
elected. We find, for instance, that Mr. 


Herbert Spencer was proposed by Grote; J. | 


I. Motley by “ W. V. Harcourt, Esq.,” in 
gratitude, doubtless, for his daughter; Miss 
Braddon was introduced by Charles Reade; 
Mazzini by Carlyle; Henry James, “ New 
York, as a foreigner temporarily resident in 
Engiand,” was also proposed by Carlyle, 
and Richard C. Trench by F. D. Maurice. 


Dean Farrar, when he became a member, | 


was the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M. A., Assist- 
ant Master of Harrow School; Huxley was 
at the School of Mines; Mr. Leslie Stephen 
had “ Rev.” before his name when he was 
proposed by “J. K. 8."; Thackeray's ad- 
dress was the Reform Club; Harrison was 
at Wadham College; Louis Kossuth lived at 
8 South Bank, Regent’s Park; Samuel 
Smiles was at the Southeastern Railway 
office; G. Masson, like Dean Farrar, was at 
Harrow School, while Macaulay lived at 
the Albany. Darwin and Carlyle, as be- 
came two sages, had the pleasant habit of 
giving life subscriptions to the library to 
newly married couples as wedding presents. 
Several members still living owe their mem- 
bership to such gifts. Few institutions 
have had such interesting annual meetings 
as the London Library, or had more dis- 
tinguished men present at them. Lord 
Stanhope presided on one occasion—in 1871. 
He said he had read in Ihe Times of that 
day what the Paris correspondent had said. 
He was walking from Versailles to Paris, 
and there flew by him the half-consumed 
leaves of valuable volumes which had been 
committed to the flames in Paris. From 
this vivid incident Lord Stanhope drew the 
moral that we should be grateful for escap- 
ing horrors like those afflicting the French. 

Mr. Gladstone was in the chair on another 
occasion, and the venerable Lord Trimles- 
ton, aged eighty, moved the appointment of 
the auditors, saying that “ he did not know 
there was anything he could say.” To 
this Mr, Gladstone retorted humorously 
that it was no part of his duty, as Chair- 
man, to help him to say it. On the same 
occasion Mr, Gladstone referred to himself 
as an “aboriginal member” of the library, 
and he was indeed the oldest member of 
the library surviving. He aiso said that 
in times of depression of trade and scarcity 
of money the institutions which suffered 
most were “ libraries, pew rents, and chari- 
ties.” He added that it was notorious that 
he was “an economist, and some seemed 
to look upon him even as a skinflint.””. Mr. 
Gladstone’s love of detail was once shown 
when he asked one of the librarians what 
ft cost to shelve the books. He was told 
that it cost “10d. per foot run.” “ Does 
that include the top and bottom?” he 
said. It did. Then he replied, “ That is at 
a cheaper rate than I can do it for. It 
costs me a penny a book to house my 
library.” 

At an annual meeting, presided over by 
Bishop Wilberforce, a discussion arose as 
to whether the library should have a pony 
and cart to deliver the books to the mem- 
bers’ houses. The Bishop had to sit out a 
most triviai discussion, which he did with 
great personal distress, but occupied the time 
by inquiring who was who among those 
present. When Tennyson was asked to be- 
come President he wanted to know if it 
would cost anything. Carlyle on a similar 
occasion made it a condition of accepting 
the office that he should never be asked 
to preside at a meeting. Carlyle was not 
very emotional, One day he was in the 
library, and one of the members committed 
suicide by shooting himself. The assistant, 
who was serving Mr. Carlyle, had to run 
and fetch a policeman. On his return he 
found Carlyle calmly waiting to see if he 
could not give him a better bound copy of 
the book he had supplied, and requested him 
to wrap it up in paper! The book was 
Motley’s “ United Netherlands.” Of course, 
the library was in an uproar at the terrible 
incident. 

The London Library began Its career in 
Pall Mall, but its success was so great that 
it had to move into larger premises. It was 
transferred in 1845 to a mansion known as 
Beauchamp House, in St. James’s Square, 
once tenanted by Lord Amherst when Com- 
mander in Chief. Here it has remained ever 
since. In 1845 the library had 24,000 books— 
it began with 3,000; to-day it has nearly 
200,000. It ranks fourth or fifth among the 
bie libraries in England, and is added to 
at the rate of 5,000 volumes a year. Mem- 
bers are permitted to go to the shelves of 
the library themselves. The librarian de- 
clares that it is the best way, even though 
they do not put the books back in their 
right places. 

During the fifty-seven years the library 
has existed it has only had four chief li- 
brarians, and the present librarian, Mr. 
Cc. T. Hagberg Wright, was only elected in 
1893. Mr. Leslie Stephen is now President. 
The library, since it moved to St. James's 
@quare, has gradually added to its premises. 
It has just undergone a fresh enlargement 
and partial rebuilding. It has put on a 
fresh Summer dress, for it has been entirely 
refronted. And if in the coming fifty years 
it can repeat its lAst fifty years of useful- 
ness, it will be to some purpose that in the 





etables in the streets of Paris, but that 
mother believed in the future of her son 
and sent him to good schools. Shrewd in 
her way, believing that under the coming 
Napoleonic régime there would be the 
want of new buildings in Paris, and an- 
ticipating the Haussmann demolition she 
entertained the idea that her Charles 
might become an architect. But the lad 
showed early a keen zest for drawing. 

The story goes that Garnier’s first de- 
sign was an iron railing required by a 
neighboring blacksmith, and that when he 
received 10 francs for his sketch he 
thought himself largely compensated. 
His cleverness in ornamental design 
found employment in the making of pat- 
terns for shawls. When he was twenty- 
three he entered the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and studied under Leveil and Le- 
bas. In 1848 for a design he won the 
Grand Prix de Rome, and then with the 
means which accompanied this prize he 
visited Greece. He studied carefully the 
Temple of Jupiter in the Island of Aegina, 
and made a great drawing, representing 
it with its restoration. This was exhib- 
ited in the Salon of 1853 and at the Ex- 
position Universelle, 1855, and gave him 
much reputation. As a winner of the 
Prix de Rome there fell to him a small 
Government architectural place attached 
to the Hotel de Ville, with a salary of 
some 1,800f. In the reparation of 
that famous tower in Paris, St. Jacques 
de la Boucherie, in connection with M. 
Ballu, the work done called particular 
attention to the younger man. The Duc 
de Luynes sent Garnier to Italy to study 
the remains of the buildings due to the 
Angevin rulers. When, in 1861, designs 
for the Nouvel Opéra were asked for, 
among numerous plans the choice finally 
was narrowed down to the one Garnier 
presented as the architect. This work 
was finished in 1875, and cost some $10,- 
000,000. Other buildings of Garnier’s de- 
signing were the Théatre de la Terrasse 
at Monte Carlo, the Maison de Jeux at 
Monaco, the observatory at Nice, and the 
Cercle de la Librairie in the Boulevard St. 
Germain at Paris. The buildings of his 
planning in Paris and in France are 
many. Besides his artistic calling Gar- 
nier wrote on architecture in a most en- 
tertaining and original manner. In 1861 
he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and became a Commander in 1889. 
In 1874 he was elected a member of the 
Institute. 

American students who have been 
thrown in contact with M. Charles Gar- 
nier tell of his many amiable qualities, 
and express their astonishment that when 
he was past the prime of life he still 
showed all the art vivacity of a young 
man. His art was his delight, and there 
never was a man who was more absolute- 
ly the architect of his own fortunes than 


was Charles Garnier. 
— 


Herbert Putnam on Justin Winsor” 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. WINSOR FROM HIS 
SUCCESSOR, AT THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

It was pleasant in London last Summer 
to hear Justin Winsor pay tribute to Rich- 
ard Garnett as the foremost bibliographer 
of bis time. And yet we of America, pay- 
ing tribute to Justin Winsor, must go one 
step further: we must hold him the fore- 
most librarian of his time, foremost in 
his conception of & work to be done and in 
the qualities which he brought to its serv- 

ice. 

The younger of us knew Dr. Winsor only 
as librarian of a great reference library, 
with a reputation established—as a cartog- 
rapher unexcelled in his field, as a historian 
thorough, sincere, untiring in research, con- 
tent only with first sources; as a bibliog- 
rapher patient, accurate, and prompt to dis- 
chaiim knowledge where he had not exact 
knowledge; as an administrator careful, 
practical, economical, capable of shaping 
large projects, assiduous in detail, and as 
a librarian generous to the last degree in 
placing this knowledge and these capacities 
at the service of others. I have at times 
heard some wonder expressed—with an im- 
plication of criticism—that Dr. Winsor 
could administer properly the Harvard Col- 
lege Library and find time for writing his- 
tory. He found time because he could ad- 
minister. He had a clear vision of the 
thing to be done, he had the experience 
which relieved him from experiment as to 
method, and he knew how to utilize the ca- 
pacities of others. 

He was not, indeed, associated actively 
with recent movements toward co-opera- 
tion. He suspected device as a substitute 
for the man, and he certainly felt that co- 
operation might generalize to the neglect 
of particular conditions, and that the zeal 
for associated effort might tend to dispar- 
age the service done by individual effort 
acting with the special knowledge due to 
direct experiment and with the sense of re- 
sponsibility due to isolation. 

Whatever doubt may have been implied 
in this suggestion did not withhold Dr. 
Winsor from the Presidency during nine 
years of the American Library Association, 
organized to advance co-operative undertak- 
ings. Few members of the association were 
so constant in attendance at the American 
Library Association conferences, few kept 
so close a watch upon contemporary li- 
brary endeavor, and no other librarian was, 
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| greater than that of Justin Winsor when he 


widened out his reading room so that it 
took in a whole city. 

So the eminence of Justin Winsor was no 
partial eminence. He had the perception of 
a work to be done broadening with the op- 
portunities which a democracy offers; he 
had sagacity in this choice of economic 
methods; he was independent of mere tra- 
dition, yet equally independent against in- 
novation and calm against example; he had 
profound desire to open the approaches to 
learning, he was himself a scholar compe- 
tent to lead the way, but he was too true 
a scholar to offer royal roads, or to coun- 
tenance a pretense that to the accomplish- 
ment of thorough learning there is any 
mechanical substitute for laborious indi- 
vidual effort. In the aggregate, therefore, 
his career offers the best we have offered 
or are likely to be able to offer in one man 
of those administrative capacities in which, 
as a group, we may perhaps excel the mem- 
bers of our profession abroad, and those 
scholarly attainments in which as individ- 
uals we are fairly their inferiors. It is 
matter of hearty satisfaction that this ca- 
reer did not close until Dr. Winsor had 
stood foremost representative of our asso- 
ciation at the International Conference of 
1897 as he had stood foremost at the confer- 
ence of twenty years before. 

— oe 
Jane Barlow at Home. * 

If such a place as “the poets’ rest” in- 
deed exists in the skies, as we hear, another 
such place on earth is to be found in a 
quaint, peaceful little village within a few 
miles of Dublin, known as Raheny. Enter- 
ing the village one finds a row of the most 
primitive of one-storied, whitewashed cot- 
tages, giving at once the keynote of the 
place. This group of Noah’s ark cottages— 
for so they appear—strung together, per- 


,haps a dozen in all, winds around in a com- 


plete crescent, with a background of elms 
flourishing high above them at a little dis- 
tance. On either side the sharply pointed 
shaped door that seems to pierce the roof 
a diminutive window in exact keeping with 
the shape of the door, with Innumerable 
tiny squares of glass set in, lends a certain 
Kate Greenaway enchantment to these 
humble yet attractive little dwellings. They 
present a novel picture and quite in har- 
mony with the group of picturesque old- 
fashioned churches close by, and with the 
whole tone of the interesting little village 
in general, 

Among the villagers the women are busily 
occupied rendering attractive their little 
homes. The plain white wooden inables and 
chairs, the shining tin and pewter utensils 
that bedeck the walls, the snowy white 
stone steps that mark the thresahold, which 
is carefully whitened each morning, and 
the neatly swept earthen floor, all s:ook in- 
viting. The doors and windows are all 
thrown opgn as if to invite inspection. This 
trait of cleanliness is one that is, alas, sed- 
ly foreign in most towns and cities in Ire- 
land. 

At the corner one turns to the open 
stretch of rich country, with many a regal 
manor house and private residential estate, 
where the grazing cattie form tier upon tier 
of terraces in their tracks alon= the mount- 
ainside. In the opposite dir n the sea 
swings around the shore in ‘ul curves, 
the soft white foam breakin: * the rocks 
and along the beach. Over » whole at- 
mosphere falls the melody peace and 
content. It is little wos taat from 
Raheny should spring an ac “plished and 
noble woman, at whose name every Irish- 
man in the region raises his hat and every 
well-read woman’s heart throbs with a se- 
cret pride. Here lives the creator of ‘‘Bog- 
land Studies” and ‘“‘ Creel of Irish Stories,” 
Jane Barlow. 

Miss Barlow is the daughter of a clergy- 
man belonging to the Irish Episcopal 
Church, who, since his resignation as pastor 
from that Church in Raheny, a few years 
ago, is connected with Trinity College, 
Dublin. In Raheny she has spent her whole 
life, contenting herself with a short recrea- 
tion of a month or two each year in travel- 
ing on the Continent or in the Bast, which 
latter place she thoroughly enjoys. Bring- 
ing with her the warmth of a sunshiny 
nature, she gladdens the hearts of all who 
come in contact with her and is the idol of 
the inhabitants of her little village. Her 
life is indeed a simple one of enforced ex- 
clusiveness. Miss Barlow shuns the society 
of the great city and all its whims, giving 
herself wholly, with that freedom and utter 
abandon to the full enjoyment of a life in 
the country, in the’ most delightful and 
picturesque of country homes, drawing in- 
spiration from the scenes and characters 
about it. 

Skirting the village within five minutes’ 
walk from the station, a quiet country road 
leads from the main route, festooned on one 
side in a luxurious blending of rich green 
foliage and fragrant hedgerows. On the 
opposite side a stately wall shuts out from 
the vulgar gaze some royal manor house or 
squire’s hunting grounds. Continuing the 
footpath on the right for a short distance, 
one comes upon a large iron gateway, which 
is thrown open, and directly inside is a 
cosy lodge. Its diminutive turrets and an- 
gles are covered in ivy, and its surround- 
ings are immaculate. Venturing beyond 
these gates, one enters a small square 
courtyard, its walls on all sides hung in 
ivy and climatis. The centrepiece forms a 
bright patchwork of color, outlined in deli- 
cate tracery against the soft velvet-like 
lawn, exhaling the odor of heliotrope and 
carnations. A wealth of roses of every hue 
and species springs from the soll and soars 
in exquisite grace to the very roof of a 
partially thatched cottage. 

A well-trained maid, in neat black dress, 
white collar and cuffs, and stiff white cap 
and apron, bowed me into the stately libra- 
ry in which Miss Barlow sat, wading 
through a pile of intermediate examination 
papers that stood high upon the great wal- 
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tired in a simple black cloth skirt, with a 
blouse of tussore silk, fastened at the 
throat in a soft ruche of lace and knot of 
ribbon and a few roses hanging loosely 
from her belt, the great writer, with the 
warmth and simplicity of a child, drew her 
seat toward the great old-fashioned arm 
chair to which she invited me, and delved 
into a hundred and one different topics of 
the day. As I sat opposite to her, the sub 
dued light coming through the open trek 
laced windows, emitting the air, rose-laden, 
and falling with a certain charm of beauty 
across the room, upon the fair hair drawn 
severely back trom the well-defined classic 
features—a true type of the aristocrat—she 
made a picture such as a Sir Joshua Reym 
vlds might well covet. 


The True Story of Camille. 


A recent number of La Revue de Party 
has a curious article upon the story of 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” that poor Marie 
Duplessis, who died so sadly after a life 
which was certainly not exemplary, but 
which romance and the made 
famous. 

The author of the article, M 
Soréau, publishes letters by the younger 
Dumas which leave no doubt that he im 
troduces himself in the character of Armand 
Duval, the principal character in the play 
and book in which Marie Duplessis is im 
mortalized under the name of Marguerite 
Gautier. 

The story was whispered about for a long 
time among the theatrical people, but here 
are some authentic documents with which 
M. Soréau reveals the facts. Dumas fils 
not only knew Marie Duplessis, but he was 
in love with her. He simply described hime 
self in the character of Armand Duval. In 
presenting the piece to the public Dumas 
wrote: 

“Marie Duplessis did not have all the 
pathetic adventures which I give to Mam 
guerite Gautier, but she was perfectly 
willing to have them. If she sacrificed 
nothing to Armand, it was because the late 
ter did not wish any sacrifices. To h 
great regret, she played only the first an 
second acts in the piece.” 

In a letter addressed to Sarah Bernhardt 
the celebrated playwright and novelist said 


“My dear Sarah: Permit to give you 6 
copy of an edition of the ‘Dame aux Ca 
mélias,’ which is now very rare. 
makes this volume unique of its kind is 
the autograph letter which you will find 
on Page 212, and which is pretty nearly 
the same as the letter printed on that page, 
This letter was written by the genuiné 
Armand Duval about forty years ago. He 
was then the same age as your son. The 
letter is the only pal le thing that re 
mains of the story. t seems to me that 
it belongs to you of right, since you have 
just brought the dead man back to youth 
and life. Keep it, at all events, as @ 
souvenir of the pleasant evening of Satur 
day last, and as.a feeble testimonial of my 
great admiration and profound gratitude 

“A. DUMAS FILS. 

“28 January, 1884.” 


The following is Dumas’s autograph let® 
ter to Marie Duplessis: 

“My dear Marie: I am not rich enough 
to love you the way I would wish, nor poo? 
enough to be loved after your fashion 
Let us forget, therefore, on your part, 
name which must be somewhat indifferent 
to you, and on my part, a happiness which 
becomes impossible. 

“It is useless to tell you how sad I feel, 
since you know already how much I love 


you. 

“Farewell. You have too big a heart 
not to understand the significance of this 
letter, and too much intelligence not to 
pardon me for it. A thousand remem 
brances. ALEXANDRE DUMAS.” 


In 1896, during the time when the 
Renaissance presented the piece with the 
costumes of 1830, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
often told her friends the following litth 
anecdote: 


“ At Marly, about 1884, I asked Alexandre 
Dumas to give me a personal description 
of Armand Duval. 

“* That will not be difficult,’ said he, smil- 
ing; ‘I have only to send you my portrait 
when I was twenty years old.’” 


ww __ 


Dr. Caird’s resignation of the Principab 
ship of Glasgow University has been quick 
ly followed by his death, in his seventy 
eighth year. To English people Dr. Caird 
became known in the early part of this cent- 
ury by his sermon preached before Queen 
Victoria, and published later under the 
title of “ Religion in Common Life.” The 
royal imprimatur sufficed to give it an 
enormous circulation; over 100,000 copies 
were sold in England, and a still greater 
number in America; it has also, both in the 
original and in a translated form, had a 
considerable sale in Germany. It is litth 
likely that such a sermon to-day would at- 
tract particular attention, but Dr. Caird’s 
discourse was a first conspicuous sign 
the reaction against “other worldliness, 
which has so profoundly modified the 
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cobs’s “Many Cargoes” is to be “ More 
Cargoes,”’ but even the coming publishers 
of the book in America are as yet without 
word on the subject. 

“ Navy Blue,” a story of cadet life In the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
by Willis Boyd Allen, ts having very good 
@ales, according to the publishers, B. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. It treats of a subject that the 
Schoolboy in his vacation is just now par- 
ticularly interested in. 

Among the important biographical books 
to be brought out, either in new editions, 
American editions, or first impressions, by 
The Macmillan Company within the next 
@onth or two,-are “ The Life and Letters 
ef Archbishop Benson.” “Cardinal New- 
man as Anglican and Catholic,” and a new 
cheap edition of the “ Life of Cardinal Man- 
ming, Archbishop of Westminster.” The 
Benson book is edited by the son of the 
late Archbishop, and includes many por- 
traits and illustrations. The Newman book 
is a study by Edmund Sherjdan Purcell, au- 
thor of “The Life of Cardinal Manning.” 
It ts the life of the great English Church- 
man and Catholic Cardinal together with 
much pertinent correspondence, It is proba- 
bly written with the same trenchant ability 
and care that the author gave to his “ Life 
of Cardinal Manning.” In the light of the 
intense excitement caused by the issue of 
the Manning book last year, it may be sup- 
posed that this new work will be received 
with the deepest interest. 

Donald G. Mitchell has a new volume of 
“American Lands and Letters” in press 
with Charles Scribner's Sons. The book 
includes over 100 illustrations. The first 
volume, it will be recalled, figuratively cov- 
ered the period from the Mayflower to Rip 
Van Winkle. The second volume, perhaps, 
has more intimate interest for the reader, 
The author talks familiarly of Bancroft, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Poe, Motley, 
and Parkman, many of whom were per- 
sonailly known to Mr. Mitchell. 


D. Appleton & Co. will presently publish 
the first volume of “ The Scientific Memoirs 
of Thomas Henry Huxley,” edited by Prof. 
Michael Foster and Prof. E. Raye Lankes- 
ter. The complete work will be in four 
volumes, and the publishers hope to present 
it all within a year or eighteen months, 
Besides the text, Volume I. has thirty-two 
plates and an excellent photogravure por- 
trait. Prof. Huxley’s great ability as a 
popular writer and controversialist, which 
Save him his reputation to the general 
reader, has to the popular fancy somewhat 
obscured the work he did in the field of 
Original scientific research. “The Me- 
moirs,” it is expected, will greatly 
Strengthen Prof. Huxley’s position in fhe 
popular mind as a man of absolute sincer- 
ity in all the work that he undertook. The 
most obvious feature of “ The Memoirs” is 
the wide range of subjects dealt with. 
There is hardly a group of the animal king- 
dom, hardly a department of biological 
science, to which some contribution is not 
made, : ans 

“The Adventures of Francois,” by Dr. 8S. 
Weir Mitchell, the last installment of which 
appeared in the September number of The 
Century Magazine, is almost ready for pres- 
entation in book form by The Century Com- 
pany. The volume will have fifteen illus- 
trations by André Castaigne, and is a fitting 
successor to the author’s extremely popu- 
lar novel, “Hugh Wynne.” The story, 
which is said to be based on an actual 
character who lived at the time of the 
French Revolution, is romantic and pictur- 
esque, and is marked by keen wit and strong 
character delineation, which is augmented 
to admirable advantage by the striking pen- 
cil of M. Castaigne. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press a new 
text book by Prof. Benjamin W. Wells of 
Sewanee University. It is entitled “ Mod- 
ern French Fiction,” and includes the rise 
of Romanticism, Standhal and Merimée, 
Balzac, Théophile Gautier, George Sand, 
Alexander Dumas pére, and the Imperial 
generation; Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, de 
Maupassant, et al. The book, besides being 
@ valuable reference library of its period, is 
@iso a most readable literary narrative, and 
contains a compact mass of interesting and 
valuable information. 

John Lane of the Bodley Head has re- 
ceived a new supply of “ Letters of Emile 
Zola to the Youth of France,” before de- 
scribed in these columns, and which, in the 
light of the recent developments in the 
Dreyfus case, will now doubtless be read 
with renewed interest. Apropos of this, 
Benjamin R. Tucker’s full report of Emile 
Zola’s trial at the Seine Assizes, from origi- 
mal sources, included in a volume, “ The 
Trial of Emile Zola,” should not be forgot. 
ten. 

Messrs. Devoy & Co. have now in prep- 
aration a handsome work, entitled “The 
Patrons of the Revolution and Their 
Descendants.” A publication of this spe- 
cial kind must, in addition to its bio- 
graphical data, comment in an exhaustive 
manner on the early history of the United 
States. It begins with the early settle- 
ment of the Colonies, and desccribes the 
moted personages from the Old World who 
@eught fortunes in the New. If no pains 
have been wanting in the text, special at- 


will be partly historical, 
among others, a striking descriptive chapter 
on the great Viking sea battle. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s new story will 
have a Biblical background, Its title will 
be “The Patriots of Palestine, a Story of 
Maccabees,” and Thomas Whittaker will 
publish it immediately. 

A new edition of the “TIdylis of the 

.” with sixty-four pen and ink draw- 
ings, by Louis and George W. Rhead, is 
promised this Fall by R. H. Russell. 

Richard Bentley, the London publisher, 
who has just united with the Macmillan 
Company, published some of the earlier 
books of Charlies Dickens. His father, 
George Bentley, was among the first also to 
stimulate the curiosity of English readers 
in regard to the prose work of Edgar Allah 
Poe, much of which was reprinted in the 
then famous monthly Bentley’s Miscellany, 
the precursor of Temple Bar, which was ed- 
ited by the elder Bentley up to the time of 
his death. Some years ago he wrote a book 
on “Inscriptions in the Peninsula of Sinai,” 
and he occasionally contributed thoughtful 
papers to his own periodical. 

An important addition to the College Series, 
published by Henry Holt & Co., is an- 
nounced. The work is entitled ‘ Govern- 
ment,” and is being written by B. L. God- 
kin. The College Series is securing a large 
number of thoughtful readers in England. 
Among its volumes, it will be recalled, are 
Francis A. Walker’s “ Land and Its Rent” 
and Jarvis’s “ Psychology.” 

Sir Walter Besant’s new novel “ The 
Changeling” will probably be published by 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company about 
the same time as the author’s: “ Westmin- 
ster” and “South London.” “ Westmin- 
ster” will include many valuable illustra- 
tions by William Tappen and others, and 
give fac similes of many quaint old docu- 
ments, missals, memorial windows, and 
wonderful buildings of this “ city which has 
no citizens.” The work “South London” 
includes descriptions of Southwark, Lam- 
beth, Greenwich, Woolwich, and other fa- 
mous historic towns included Within the 
municipality of the metropolis. Percy Wad- 
ham and other artists have illustrated this 
work. 

The friends of Paul De Longpré will be 
glad to hear of the artist’s recovery from 
his serious illness. He spends most of his 
time at Short Hills, N. J., where he has 
free access to some of the finest green- 
houses of America. His holiday publica- 
tion, to be presented by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, is entitled “ Roses,” and contains 
fac similes of the artist’s water color paint- 
ings of many varieties of his favorite 
flower. 

The author of “ The Letter and the Spir- 
it,” whose pseudonym is Cora Maynard, is 
said to be a New York girl, who ts brilliant 
in society, while being keenly alive to and 
observant of the whirl about her. She is 
reported to be contemplating a new novel 
much on the line of Mrs. Burton Harrison's 
work. 

BE. P. Dutton & Co. present new covers 
with some of their juvenile fiction. The 
binding is an excellent imitation of vellum, 
and fourteen different colors are included 
in the make-up of the tasteful figures. 

“Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets,” 
edited by Herbert Weir Smith, Professor of 
Greek at Bryn Mawr College, is among the 
new volumes to the Classical Series, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. An- 
other volume in press is “‘ Selected Letters 
of Pliny,” edited by Prof. Elmer Ruesdell 
Merrill of Wesleyan University. Still an- 
other is “ Selections from Plato,” edited by 
Lewis L. Forman of Cornell University. The 
design of the last volume is intended mere- 
ly as an introduction to Plato, and his se- 
lections centre chiefly about Socrates, and 
the notes are dramatical rather than 
philosophic. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce that 
they have in press ‘“ War Memoirs of an 
Army Chaplain,’’ by Henry Clay Trumbull, 
D. D. The book will ‘have fourteen full- 
page illustrations. 

Among the Fall publications of Drexel 
Biddie of Philadelphia are “The Laurel 
Walk,” a novel by Mrs. Mary Louisa Moles- 
worth; “ Paving the Way,” a stirring ro- 
mance of Ausiralian life, by S. Newland, 
with a preface by A. J. Drexel Biddle, and 
to contain twenty-five full-page engravings 
by Herbert Cole, the well-known English 
artist; ‘‘ Giles Ingilby,”’ a new novel, by W. 
E. Norris, author of “ The Dancer in Yel- 
low,’ “The Fight for the Crown,” and 
“ Clarissa Furiosa,” and an illustrated work 
by E. F. Benson, author of “ Dodo,” en- 
titled “‘The Money Market.” 


Among the more or less elaborately il- 
lustrated brochures and volumes announced 
for Fall publication by R. H. Russell are C. 
D. Gibson's new book, “ Sketches and Car- 
toons ’’; “ Portfolio of National Portraits,” 
engraved on wood by Gustave Kruell, lim- 
ited to 250 copies; “‘An Awful Alphabet,” 
including humorous drawings and verses by 
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panion volume to “The Letters of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti” to W. Allingham, edited 
by Dr. Birkbeck Hill last year for Fisher 
Unwin, the London publisher. 

It is reported from London that J. Guiller 
Millats has nearly finished his “ Life of Sir 
John Millais,’ sometime President of the 

Mr. Millais has worked 


him by Ruskin and other distinguished 
friends of the dead painter. Sir William V. 
Harcourt has also contributed his personal 
recollections of Sir John Millais. The work, 
which will appear in two volumes, will have 
many illustrations, most of which will be 
drawn from the Millais sketchbooks. It will 
be recalled that Mr. Millais has hitherto 
confined his literary work to books on sport, 
which, however, show the perception of a 
finished littérateur. Among these books 
might be mentioned “British Deer and 
Their Horns” and “A Breath from the 
Veldt.” 

Robert Barr’s new novel, “ Tekla,” which 
is shortly to be published by the Frederick 
A. Stoker Company, is a stirring historical 
romance, which, it is expected, will take its 
place beside the masterpieces of Anthony 
Hope, Stanlzy Weyman, and Conan Doyle. 
The scene is laid in the fourteenth century, 
and describes, among other historical inci- 
dents, the hurling of a prisoner from the 
catapult of a besieged castle. 

The Pocket Magazine seems to be growing 
in popularity. The complete August num- 
ber ran out of print a fortnight after publi- 
cation, and the September edition has been 
almost doubled. An elaborate Christmas 
number, with special features and original 
short stories, ie now in preparation. 

“ Heroes of Our War with Spain Told for 
a Boy,” is the title of Clinton Ross’s new 
book, to be brought out before long by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the author has a 
great opportunity before him, which his 
earlier books would seem to prophesy that 
he would make the most of. 

The third and concluding volume of Prof. 
Friedrich Ratzel’s “ History of Mankind” 
will be shortly presented by the Macmillan 
Company. Colored plates and maps lend 
their finish to a work which should be as 
useful as attractive. 

Another appeal is made by Slasson Tomp- 
son, who is gathering material for his ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Eugene Field,” for any 
letters, poems, or sketches that may fa- 
cilitate his work. This will be the authori- 
tative biography of Mr. Field, and is being 
prepared by an intimate personal friend, 
who is a member of the editorial staff of 
The Chicago Evening Post. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons will publish the work as soon as 
completed. 

Two Mother Goose books are announced 
by R. H. Russell. One is entitled ‘“‘ More 
Mother Goose; or, Little Bo-Peep Contin- 
ued,” the verses of which are by R. K. 
Munkittrick, with pictures in color by Ches- 
ter Loomis; the other book is ‘‘ New Mother 
Goose Pictures,” by Chester Loomis, in- 
cluding thirty-six large full-page drawings 
for familiar rhymes. 


I1.—BOSTON. 


BOSTON, Sept. 1.—‘ The Fair God,” Gen. 
Wallace’s historical novel, is to reappear for 
the holidays in two volumes, illustrated by 
Mr. Eric Pape with forty full-page pictures 
and with headings, tail pieces, and rubricat- 
ed initials for all its chapters. Mr. Pape 
made a journey to Mexico to insure accu- 
racy of detail in his pictures, and has per- 
formed his work with enthusiasm doubly 
stimulated by the story and by Mexican 
scenery. Dickens’s “Child’s History of 
England” will also assume holiday dress, 
and will have novel illustrations, in the 
shape of photographs by Mr. Clifton John- 
son. These two books are published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and also 
new editions of “The Leather-Stocking 
Tales,” and a holiday two-volume edition of 
“The House of the Seven Gables,” with 
twenty pictures and headings and initials 
by Miss Maud A. Cowles and Miss Gene- 
vieve Cowles. The pictures will be in photo- 
gravure on Japanese paper. Another book 
especially appropriate for the Christmas 
season fs “The Life of Our Lord in Art,” 
by Miss Estelle M, Hurll, with sixteen full- 

age pictures and eighty drawings included 
in the text. 

The next three volumes of the Badminton 
Library will be ‘ Rowing,” “ Athletics,” 
and “ Football,” and they are intended as 
substitutes for the volumes heretofore issued 
with the titles “ Boating” and “ Athletics 
and Football.” The first has been rewrit- 
ten, and the division of the second into two 
Was made necessary by the new additions 
to the former text. The publishers will be 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 

Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. have a 
rather serious list, in which, however, there 
is place for new editions of Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s “Daughter of the South,” 
“Flower de Hundred,” and ‘“ The Anglo- 
maniacs,” the first two illustrated by Mr. 
Frank T. Merrill, the last by Mr. Charles 
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Institutions,” 

book, delayed by the late application of that 
doctrine to Cuba and the Philippines, and to 
be published by Messrs. Little, Brown & Ca. 

Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co, announce 
“ Christmas Carols,” containing twelve #e- 
lected songs, with an introduction by the 
Rev. W. Humphrey, and six full-page pict- 
ures and thirteen initial letters by Mr. L. & 
Rhead. The book is evidently intended for 
the class of persons defined in The Atlantic 
not long ago as unable to perceive the int? 
mate relation between the anniversary of 
the birth of Our Lord and Master and five 
pussy cats sitting in a row. There is always 
@ demand for a real Christmas book, but so 
much money has been lost on the sham 
varieties that few publishers have attempted 
either this season. 

Mr. Abram English Brown’s editorial? fas- 
tidiousness has delayed the publication of 
his “John Hancock, His Book,” until Au- 
tumn, although some passages from it ap- 
peared in the Boston papers months ago. 
The letters range in character from the 
serious record of his views in regard to the 
Stamp act to those showing his devotion to 
Dorothy Quincy, who must not be confound- 
ed with Dorothy Q., “ grandmother’s grand- 
mother,” for Mrs, Hancock was nobody's 
grandmother. 

M. Léon Daudet’s life of his father and M. 
Ernest Daudet’s “ My Brother and I,” both 
translated by Mr. Charles de Kay, will be 
published in the United States by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., in accordance with a 
special agreement with the late novelist’s 
family. The biography is such a chronicle 
of French home life as seldom finds its way 
into type, for Daudet’s house was his work- 
shop, wherein the services of all the in- 
mates were his to command. 

War has for a time superseded finance in 
the National thought, but its inevitable re- 
turn to accustomed channels will bring read- 
ers for ‘“‘ Wall Street and the Nation; Fi- 
mance and Politics,” by Mr. Henry Clews, 
“a summary of the last twelve years of 
‘the Street.’”" The book will be published 
by Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., who an- 
nounce a new edition of ‘“ Twenty-eight 
Years in Wall Street,” by the same author. 

“The Major Tactics of Chess,” the third 
of Mr. Franklin K. Young’s manuals, is to 
be published by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
It explains what may be called the tricks of 
chess, the sequences of moves by which a 
player astonishes and defeats a novice, even 
although he himself may be ignorant of the 
principles governing the game, 

The Andrew Lang edition of the Waverley 
novels, issued in this country by Messrs. 
Dana, Estes & Co., was planned here, and 
is printed at the University Press. The 
American edition is illustrated with etch- 
ings, the British with half-tones, and the 
list of artists includes the names of Millais, 
Gordon Browne, Mr. Mabeth, Sir Henry 
Raeburn, Sir George Reid, M. Ad. Lalauze, 
Mr. John Pettie. and Mr. Lockhart Boyle. 
All of the introductions and notes, work ab 
most as dear to the genuine lover of Scott 
as the romances themselves, but ruthlessly 
shorn away in many editions, are here re- 
stored, and introductions, notes, and gloss 
aries by Mr. Andrew Lang are added. How 
sympathetic the introductions and how ac- 
curate the glossaries from such a hand it 
is easy to guess, and as Mr. Lang has been 
allowed to inspect all the material collect- 
ed at Abbotsford, and has been assisted 
by Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, he has been able to 
clear some doubtful points and to add many 
interesting details. 

Miss Kate Sanborn’s Starlight Calendar is 
the third which she has compiled, the pre- 
vious two being *“‘ A Year of Sunshine” and 
“The Rainbow Calendar.” The cheerful- 
ness, which characterized them assumes a 
more spiritual cast in this book, which 
might almost be called religious. 

The Boston child i3 to have five new story 
books from Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
this year besides, ‘‘ The Secret of Achieve- 
ment,” hy Orison Swett Marden, a collec- 
tion of anecdotes iHustrative of brief mo- 
nitions. The stories are “Joel Harford,” 
by Mr. James Otis; “‘ Off to Kiondyke,”’ by 
Dr. Gordon Stables; ‘“‘ The Story of the Big 
Front Door,” by Miss Mary F. Leonard, 
which is probably less Gilbertian than its 
title; ‘“‘Chilhowed Boys in Harness,” by 
Miss Sarah C. Morrison, and “In the 
Navy,” by Mr. Warren Lee Goss. 

Mr. Rolfe is the editor of the 
bridge’ Tennyson, the one-volume 
to be issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mitflin 
& Co. The lines are numbered, the poems 
are indexed both by titles and by first lines, 
and great pains have been taken to insure 
the accuracy of the text. 

Considering the enormous favor with 
which certain histories have been received 
during the last few years, the number an- 
nounced for issue in this country this Win- 
ter is surprisingly small. Messrs. T. Y, 
Crowell & Co. publish two volumes, both 
translations—M. Victor. Duruy’s “ General 
History of the World,”’ in one volume, with 
an introduction and a summary of the his- 
tory from June, 1848, to June, 1898, by Prof, 
Grosvenor of Ambherst, and the closing 
volume of Herr Heinrich von Sybel’s “ The 
Founding of the German Empire, by Will- 
iam I.” 

Miss Eliza Orne White, the author of “A 
Browning Courtship,” has a new novel, “A 
Lover of Truth,” in press with Meegsrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., It is a study of 
the effects produced upon his fellows by the 
acts and deeds of an implacably good per- 
son, as exasperating in his way as the 
heroine of “ The Coming of Theodora.” 
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